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PART  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of 
April,  184—,  that  the  crowd  of  carriages 
assembled  at  the  vestry  door  of  the  church 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  pro- 
claimed to  the  public  in  general,  that  an 
aristocratic  wedding  was  taking  place  with- 
in the  time-honoured  walls  of  that  ancient 
edifice. 


VOL.    I. 
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If  those  walls  could  have  had,  not  only 
ears  to  hear,  but  a  voice  to  tell  what  they 
had  heard,  or,  more  still,  an  eye  to  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  here  assembled  on  similar  occa- 
sions, what  a  marvellous  series  of  histories 
could  they  not  narrate !  What  tales  of 
joy,  of  sorrow,  of  pride,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  the  consummation  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  of  the  desecration  of  the  heart's 
holiest  affections  1  now  they  would  speak 
of  the  incomparable  happiness  of  those 
who,  after  perhaps  a  long,  long  period  of 
doubt,  grief,  or  anxiety,  were  at  last  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  their  faithfulness  to  each 
other,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  Providence ! 
— now,  again,  they  would  tell  of  the  awe 
and  dread  that  rmist  make  themselves  felt, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  affec- 
tions which  He  has  given  for  most  holy 
purposes  are  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of 
Mammon  I 

They  would  speak  of  the  heart-sinking 
felt  by  the  worldly  mother,  who,  till  that 
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last  moment,  had  persuaded  herself  into 
believing  that  it  was  really  for  her  beloved 
daughter's  good  that  she  was  sacrificing 
her  to  an  unworthy  husband,  merely  for 
his  title  or  wealth  ;  but  who  at  this  dread 
hour  felt  that  that  happiness  was  being 
placed  in  a^ful  jeopardy. 

They  would  tell  of  the  bride,  who, 
adorned  with  the  outward  garb  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  feels  that  she  is  an 
acting  lie  ;  that  she  neither  loves  nor  ho- 
nours him  whom  she  is  now  vowing  to 
love  and  to  honour  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life  ;  and  that  the  glitter  of  the  tinsel, 
which  has  hitherto  blinded  her  eves,  is  no 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  that  sterling 
metal  of  deep  and  true  affection,  which  is 
never  destined  to  be  hers. 

They  would  tell,  too,  of  the  sharp  pang, 
felt  even  by  the  seared  conscience  of  him 
who  knows  that,  while  he  is  solemnly  vow- 
ing to  protect  and  love  the  innocent  being 
whose  only  hope  on  earth  is  in  him,  he 
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has  really  no  heart  to  give,  or  has  already 
given  it  to  another. 

The  happiness  felt,  when  thus  they  stand 
together  before  God*s  altar,  by  those  who 
truly  love,  had  need  be  great  to  counter- 
balance all  the  conflicting  emotions  called 
forth  in  those  who,  under  the  same  out- 
ward circumstances,  are  not  so  happily 
situated ! 

And  if  these  walls,  in  addition  to  the 
view  into  the  hearts  of  those  present, 
could  also  penetrate  into  futurity,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  future  existence  of 
those  who  are  now  within  their  precincts, 
what  startling  contrasts,  what  wonderful 
changes  would  the^e  not  be  presented  to 
them  ?  Here  the  girl,  who  now  pledges 
her  obedience  to  her  husband,  and  from 
her  heart  intends  to  keep  her  vow,  changed 
to  the  neglectful,  wilful  wife,  careless  of 
her  husband's  happiness,  comfort,  and 
well-being.  There  the  bridegroom,  who 
is  vowing  to  love  and  cherish,  changed  to 
the  cruel  oppressor,  the  worst  of  all  op- 
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pressors,  the  oppressor  of  the  heart,  exalt- 
ing in  his  power,  and  wilfully  torturing 
that  heart  which  would  shed  its  best  blood 
iQ  his  service. — Here,  too,  the  bright, 
happy,  joyous  spirit  of  those  who,  in  the 
audacity  of  youth,  dare  to  think  this 
world's  happiness  eternal,  and  that  they 
are  now  entering  on  a  scene  of  joy  destined 
to  be  unclouded  for  their  whole  life-time, 
changed,  it  may  be  in  a  few  years,  in  a 
few  months,  to  tbat  deep,  heart-rending 
sorrow  of  those  who  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
all  that  can  make  this  life  a  scene  of  aught 
but  misery  to  them.  That  blooming  girl 
may  be  destined,  ere  many  days,  to  change 
her  chaplet  of  orange-blossoms  for  the  cap 
of  the  widow  ;  and  for  the  cup  of  joy  she 
is  now  raising  to  her  lips,  may  be  con- 
demned to  drink  the  cup  of  anguish  to 
the  very  dregs — or,  perhaps  even  worse 
than  this,  she  may  Uve  to  see  him,  whose 
heart  she  thinks  is  bound  to  her  for  ever, 
become  alienated  from  her,  at  war  with 
her  and  with  his  God.     She  may  live  to 
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feel  that,  though  now  she  hopes  to  be 
united  to  him  for  ever,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  his  fate  is  eternally  dis- 
severed widely  from  hers.  Oh  !  the  blind- 
ness of  mortals,  to  wish  to  penetrate  into 
futurity!  How  few,  how  very,  very  few 
happy  moments  would  any  of  us  enjoy  in 
this  world,  could  the  dread  secrets  of  the 
future  be  laid  open  to  our  gaze ! 

But  we  have  stayed  too  long  outside 
the  walls  of  the  church,  and  must  now 
join  the  crowd  collected  in  the  galleries 
to  criticise  the  dress  and  deportment  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  tout- 
ensemble  of  the  wedding. 

It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  courtesy,  if  we  were  to  begin 
with  a  description  of  the  bride ;  but  as 
she  is  destined  to  play  a  far  more  impor- 
tant part  in  our  tale  than  her  husband, 
and  will  therefore  require  a  more  detailed 
notice,  we  will  proceed  in  the  first  instance 
to  state,  that  the  bridegroom,  Sir  William 
Pleydell,  Bart.,  was  a  gentleman  of  about 
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thirty  years  of  age,  or  perhaps  rather 
more,  with  pleasing  though  not  very  in- 
tellectual features,  and  an  expression  of 
.  countenance  which  at  once  impressed  the 
beholder  with  a  greater  idea  of  good-nature 
than  of  talent,  while  his  whole  exterior 
lefl  no  doubt  of  his  being  as  well  a  gentle- 
man as  a  man  of  fashion.  He  was  in  fact 
both.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
and  brought  up  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  only  to  wait  till  he  attained  the 
magical  age  of  one-and-twenty  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune, 
he  had  never  taken  any  very  great  pains 
to  improve  the  intellects  that  nature  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  exercise  in  order  to  procure  his 
daily  bread — in  fact,  it  was  very  much  to 
his  credit  that  under  his  circumstances 
no  one  had  ever  accused  him  of  being 
vicious.  Idle  he  was  in  his  youth,  and 
though  now  he  was  in  Parliament,  and 
in  that  way  found  his  time  more  occupied 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  he  was  not 
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a  hard-working  member,  though,  between 
that  and  the  care  of  his  estates  in  the 
country,  he  found  what  appeared  to  him 
overwhelming  occupations.  In  the  gay 
world  of  London  he  encountered  the  Lady 
Barbara  Castleton,  whom  he  first  admired, 
then  flirted  with,  and  to  whom  he  finally 
ofiered  his  heart  and  hand;  the  conse- 
quence of  the  acceptance  of  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  appearing  in  church  in  the 
character  of  bridegroom  on  the  morning 
in  question. 

Of  the  bride,  the  Lady  Barbara,  we 
must  speak  at  some  length.  Her  father, 
the  Earl  of  Stapleford,  had  been  from 
his  youth  a  very  keen  politician,  and, 
when  he  married,  his  young  wife  soon 
found  that  she  was  not  destined  to  sup- 
plant his  beloved  politics ;  and  that  in  fact 
he  had  married  her  very  much  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  heir  to  his  title  and 
large  estates,  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
a  distant  relation.  If  that  were  the  case, 
his  wish  was  soon  gratified,  for  not  only 
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did  she  bring  him  a  sod  and  heir  in  the 
first  year  of  her  marriage,  bnt,  as  if  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  second  son 
soon  followed  on  the  heels  of  his  brother. 
The  Earl  always  treated  her  with  great 
kindness  and  consideration;  and,  though  at 
first  rather  mortified  at  finding  how  little 
hold  she  really  had  upon  his  affections, 
she  was  far  too  sensible  to  bemoan  herself 
with  vain  regrets,  and  sought  and  found 
an  absorbing  interest  and  occupation  in 
the  education  of  her  two  sons,  whose  noble 
natural  dispositions  amply  repaid  the  sed- 
ulous care  that  she  lavished  upon  them ; 
but  still,  though  she  strove  to  be  quite 
contented,  and  to  think  how  far  more 
blessed  she  was  than  by  any  merits  of  hers 
she  could  lay  claim  to  be,  she  could  not 
help  occasionally  regretting  that  it  had 
not  pleased  Providence  to  grant  her  the 
boon  of  a  daughter;  and  this  regret, 
which  when  the  boys  were  mere  children 
was  slight  and  little  felt,  pressed  more 
and  more  severely  upon  her  as  they  grew 
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up,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
became,  and  would  become,  as  years  went 
by,  more  and  more  separated  from  her. 

She  felt  that,  when  once  they  were  gone 
to  school,  there  was  an  end  of  the  constant 
and  sweet  companionship  which  a  daugh- 
ter might  afford  her  during  the  many  long 
hours  in  which  Lord  Stapleford  was  en- 
gaged by  public  business ;  she  felt  that, 
from  the  time  when  they  first  left  the  pa- 
ternal roof,  they  would  never  form  the 
same  link  in  the  chain  of  her  existence 
that  they  had  done  before  ;  from  school 
they  would  go  to  college,  and  as  soon  as 
ever  Lord  Abbotsham  was  of  age,  she  felt 
sure  that  his  father  would  urge  him  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and  busy 
himself  in  political  life,,  while  Ferdinand 
was  of  course  destined  to  work  out  his 
own  fortune  in  some  way  or  other — pos- 
sibly even  in  diplomacy,  though  this  was 
a  contingency  at  which  the  poor  mother 
shuddered,  as  the  idea  of  the  long  exile  at 
foreign  courts,  which  that  profession  would 
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entail  upon  her  favoarite  son,  was  too 
dreadful  for  her  to  contemplate  with  her 
usual  calmness.  Her  joy  may  therefore 
be  imagined,  when,  no  less  than  twelve 
years  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest  son, 
she  was  blessed  with  a  daughter ;  on  which 
occasion  Lord  Stapleford  was  so  far  star- 
tled out  of  his  usual  indifference  as  to  in- 
sist on  its  being  called  Barbara,  after  its 
mother. 

The  three  years  that  succeeded  were 
probably  the  happiest  of  Lady  Stapleford's 
existence — in  the  occupation  of  watching 
the  developing  of  the  little  Barbara^s  bud- 
ding beauty,  and  the  dawning  of  her  intel- 
lects, the  time  flew  rapidly  by,  cheered  as 
it  was  by  the  occasional  presence  at  home 
of  her  beloved  sons,  who  were  scarcelv 
less  dear  to  her  than  her  daughter.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  however,  the 
Lady  Barbara  had  a  severe  attack  of 
measles,  and,  though  she  entirely  recovered 
from  it,  the  disease  assailed  her  mother, 
whose  frame,  enfeebled  by  watching  and 
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anxiety,  was  unable  to  bear  up  against  the 
violence  of  the  fever;  and  thus,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty,  the  good,  the  virtuous, 
the  exeniplarj'  Lady  Stapleford  was  re- 
moved from  this  world  to  a  better. 

The  loss  to  all  her  family  was  indeed 
severe — to  Lord  Stapleford  she  had  been 
a  most  excellent  wife,  and  he  felt  her  loss 
more  deeply  than  he  could  perhaps  have 
imagined — her  sons,  especially  Ferdinand, 
mourned  her  with  all  the  violent  grief  of 
those,  who,  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
loss,  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to 
have  become  callous  or  inured  to  its  mis- 
fortunes. It  was  their  first  sorrow,  and 
deeply  did  they  feel  it.  But,  if  to  them 
the  loss  was  so  great,  to  the  little  Barbara 
it  was  irreparable — they  had  reached  the 
age  when  the  character  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure formed  ;  the  good  seed  had  taken  deep 
root  in  their  hearts,  and  there  was  not  so 
much  chance  of  its  being  choked  up  with 
thorns — but  in  her  case  the  seed  was 
barely  sown,  and  it  would,  indeed,  require 
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a  careful  husbandman  to  watch  it,  so  that 
it  might  arrive  at  maturity.  She  was  too 
young  to  feel  her  misfortune  as  her  bro- 
thers did  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  her 
loss  was  all  the  greater,  though  she  knew 
it  not. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Stapleford  had  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned 
bv  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  first  care  was 
to  provide  a  governess  for  his  daughter. 
His  choice  fell  upon  a  Madame  Duchesne, 
who  combined  the  advantages  of  being  a 
French  woman,  and  a  Protestant,  with  an 
agreeable  address  and  lady-like  manner. 
Under  her  tuition,  the  young  lady  passed 
a  happy,  careless  childhood ;  Madame 
Duchesne  was  far  too  good-natured  to 
worry  her  pupil  by  making  her  learn 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  and, 
as  her  own  acquirements  were  not  verj' 
solid,  she  was  easily  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  by  her  pupil,  who  to  an 
amiable  disposition  united  a  considerable 
facility  for  acquiring  information  ;  and,  as 
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long  as  her  manners  were  lady-like,  her 
French  accent  correct,  her  dancing  lessons 
properly  attended  to,  and  a  tolerable  pro- 
ficiency attained  in  music,  Madame  Du- 
chesne was  satisfied.  The  Lady  Barbara 
consequently  grew  up  adorned  with  all 
the  outward  accomplishments  calculated 
to  make  her  shine  in  society,  and  with  her 
naturally  sweet  temper  unembittered  by 
any  collisions  with  that  of  her  gover- 
ness, which  was  almost  on  a  par  with 
her  own.  But  in  all  the  more  solid 
branches  of  education  she  was  lament- 
ably ignorant,  and  her  reUgion  was  but 
little  better  than  formalism ;  Madame 
Duchesne  having  few  ideas  on  that  subject 
herself,  and  having  been  often  embarrassed 
by  her  pupil's  childish  enquiries,  discou- 
raged the  topic,  and  to  both  of  them  it  was 
little  more  than  a  name. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  Lady 
Barbara  to  be  presented  and  to  "  come 
out,"  Lord  Stapleford  was  somewhat  puz- 
zled in  the  choice  of  a  chaperonCy  but  at 
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last  fixed  upon  a  Mrs.  Maxwell,  the  wife 
of  Lady  Stapleford's  brother,  who,  having 
no  daughters  of  her  own,  and  being  Tery 
fond  of  the  world,  was  only  too  happy  to 
have  the  young  and  pretty  Lady  Barbara 
confided   to  her  care.     Mrs.   Maxwell's 
whole  idea  of  the  object  of  a  yonng  lady's 
life  was,  that  she  should  go  to  as  many 
fashionable  balls  and  parties  as  possible, 
and  finish  by  making  a  good  marriage. 
Under  her  care,  therefore,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  the  Lady  Barbara  would  im- 
prove much  on  the  lessons  received  from 
her  governess.  True,  she  never  contracted 
many  of  the  worst  faults  which  charac- 
tense  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  Lon- 
don world  ;  her  good  nature  revolted  from 
the  malicious  pleasure  taken  by  some  in 
descanting  on  the  follies  and  faiUngs  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  her 
kind-heartedness  made  her  always  ready 
to  do  anything  that  could  be  of  service  to 
those  who  were  a  step  below  her  in  rank, 
wealth,  or  beauty ;  but,  in  spite  of  these 
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redeeming  features,  she  was  heart  and 
soul  a  denizen  of  the  world,  and  had  no 
object  beyond  its  triumphs  and  pleasures. 
Thus  then,  pretty,  agreeable,  with  high 
rank  and  tolerable  fortune,  she  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Sir  William  Pley- 
dell ;  and  after  being  out  for  six  or  seven 
seasons,  and  having  refused  various  offers, 
she  had  finally  accepted  his,  and  was  now 
taking  upon  herself  the  duties  of  married 
life,  which  she  was  singularly  illcalculated 
to  perform. 

To  the  eye,  however,  all  was  perfect ; 
and  her  appearance  gave  unmingled  satis- 
faction to  the  body  of  spectators  in  the 
galleries,  whose  attention,  however,  though 
strongly  occupied,  was  speedily  diverted 
from  its  object  by  the  deep,  mellow  voice 
of  the  clergyman,  who  now  commenced 
reading  that  beautiful  servidT,  which  our 
Church  directs  to  beusedontheseoccasions. 
The  service  is  at  all  times  a  solemn  and  pe- 
culiarly striking  one,  but  when  pronounced 
by  such  a  voice  as  Ferdinand  Castleton's, 
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who  was  now  reading  it,  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless,  and  made 
the  most  thoughtless  reflect,  for  at  least 
a  brief  space,  on  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony now  being  performed.  They  who 
had  been  busy  with  their  opera-glasses 
now  laid  them  aside,  and  seemed  to  recol- 
lect that  they  were  attending  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  not  a  theatrical  represen- 
tation ;  and  while,  from  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  propriety,  they  dispensed  with 
the  use  of  those  adjuncts,  they  felt  their 
eyes  irresistibly  drawn  from  the  blooming 
bride  and  her  rich  attire  to  the  tall  com- 
manding figure  that  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rails,  and  from  whose  lips  were 
flowing  the  solemn  words,  in  a  tone  which 
owed  its  impressiveness,  not  merely  to  his 
beautifully  modulated  voice,  but  to  the 
deep,  heartfelt  manner  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  Deeply  did  he  feel  their  solem- 
nity ;  deeply  did  he  feel  the  force  of  the 
recoUectioDS  of  the  past  that  thronged 
upon  him  as  he  spoke,  and  deeply  did  he 


feel  die  impnrtuice  ot  the  'nnmgnt  to  die 
HiidAixe  wd&ie  of  his  awn.  aaSj  aster ; 
dee{Ky.  XiusL.  (iid  tiie  fiirce  of  tfaae 
oimgini  rrrnngf  rnalE^  itself  fdSi  in  his 
performance  ct  the  »iema  cefemcnT; 
amd  maoT  tiicre  woe  who  b^  the  chinch 
that  dar  wkh  hfa^»igr  and  ho&a*  ideas  of 
Ae  Hate  at  TnarrrniogT  thaa  had  ever 
before     prescntai     cheBiseives    to    their 


To  those  who  stuc&ed  phy^osnomT  and 
took  pieasore  in  tncmr  the  workings  of 
die  sool  throo^  the  external  Tcfl  of  its 
fl»hlf  corermz,  Ferdinand  C^deton  was 
Mr  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  bridal 
party.  He  had  a  tall  aiKi  commanding 
fienre,  with  a  hce  in  which  Christmn 
knmilitf  lerved  to  sorten  and  subdue  the 
brightness  of  intellectual  power  which 
perraded  it.  His  head  was  slidithr  baM, 
afid  tlie  hair  receding  firom  his  temples 
j^ve  a  still  more  striking  appearance  to 
biA  loftjr  and  distinguished  forehead.  His 
t^ir,  moreover,  was  slighUy  tinged  with 
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grey,  though  he  had  not  numbered  more 
than  eight-and-thirty  summers ;  and  this 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  lines  that 
already  marked  his  face,  showed  that  grief 
and  anxiety  had  done  their  work  upon 
him,  and  had  produced  those  effects  na- 
turally only  due  to  a  much  more  advanced 
age.  His  eye  was  blue,  penetrating,  and 
yet  conciliating,  piercing,  yet  soft  and 
gentle  as  a  woman's;  it  could  sternly 
rebuke  the  hardened  sinner,  and  yet  softly 
attract  the  penitent  to  confession,  and 
invite  him  to  pursue  the  path  of  refor- 
mation. His  mouth  was  small  and  beau- 
tifully formed ;  but  there,  too,  the  occa- 
sional quivering  of  the  upper  lip  told  its 
tale  of  unsubdued  feelings  and  rebellious 
sensibility.  There  seemed,  moreover,  to 
be  something  in  the  service  in  which  he 
was  engaged  that  acted  with  peculiar 
force  upon  these  feelings,  for  his  voice, 
at  first  clear  and  loud  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  throughout  the  church,  be- 
came lower  and  feebler  as  he  proceeded, 
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and  at  one  time  threatened  to  impair  the 
effect  of  his  reading  ;  but  by  an  apparent 
effort  he  recovered  himself,  and  went 
through,  unfalteringly  to  the  end.  His 
evident  emotion,  however,  produced  its 
effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  party,  especi- 
ally those  who  were  acquainted  with  its 
cause ;  and,  as  they  re-entered  their  car- 
riages, there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  amongst, 
at  any  rate,  the  female  portion  of  the 
assembly. 

"  I  fear  it  must  have  been  a  sore  trial 
to  poor  Ferdinand's  feelings,"  said  Lady 
Abbotsham  to  her  husband,  as  soon  as 
she  had  recovered  herself.  "  Poor  fellow  ! 
it  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  command 
his  voice;  and  yet  how  beautifully  he 
read  the  service !  It  was  quite  a  thing  to 
hear  once  in  one's  life,  and  remember  to 
one's  dying  hour." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Lord  Abbots- 
ham  ;  ''he  read  beautifully,  and,  I  fear, 
must  have  suffered  much  in  doing  so.  I 
was  very  much  opposed  to  his  being  asked 
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to  perform  the  ceremony  at  all ;  but  Bar- 
bara had  80  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  you 
know  Ferdinand  never  considers  his  own 
wishes  or  feelings  when  those  of  others 
are  at  all  concerned." 

"  Barbara  said  that  he  must  be  so  ac- 
customed to  reading  the  service  for  his 
poorer  parishioners,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  peculiarly  painful  in  his  doing  so 
for  her ;  and  there  certainly  seemed  to  be 
some  reason  in  what  she  said/' 

"  Very  true  ;  but  then  it  is  a  widely 
different  thing  performing  it  for  people 
in  whom  one  feels  little  or  no  interest, 
and  for  those  one  loves ;  and  then  that 
church — ^it  must  have  recalled  most  pain- 
fully the  occasion  of  his  own  marriage, 
the  last  time  probably  that  he  was  pre- 
sent in  it  on  such  an  occasion.  But  Fer- 
dinand is  so  good,  so  considerate  for  others  ; 
80  self-sacrificing !  I  heard  him  promise, 
just  before  we  went  to  church,  that  he 
would  go  to  Cambridge  to-morrow  to  vote 
at  the  elqption.     Now  I  know  that,  in  the 
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first  place,  he  was  Terr  anxioas  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  jour- 
ne J  must  delay  his  return  for  two  or  three 
da3rs ;  and  then,  there  are  many  reasons, 
as  you  know,  why  a  visit  to  Cambridge 
must  recall  to   him  a  whole   throng  of 
painful  recollections.     I   did  venture   to 
express  to  him  my  surprise  ;  but  he  said 
that  his  friend  Smithson  was  very  anxious 
to  get  in,  and,  that  it  would  be  so  very 
close  a  contest,  that  everv  vote  would  be 
peculiarly  valuable  ;  and  that,  moreover, 
he  thought  the  principles  of  Smithson's 
opponent  so  very  dangerous,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  offer  them  every  op- 
position in  his  power,  and  so  he  has  pro- 
mised to  be  off  to-morrow,  and  record  his 
▼ote  according  to  Smithson's  wishes." 

"  Well,  he  is  really  a  noble  fellow,  and 
worthy  of  being  your  brother,"  said  Lady 
Abbotsham,  fondly. 

"  Nay,  say  not  so,"  replied  Lord  Abbot- 
sham  gravely ;  "  he  is  far,  far  superior  to 
me.     I  would  that  I  could  lay  to  my  credit 
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ODe  half  of  the  good  that  he  does,  or  the 
self-denial  that  he  practises;  but  bitter 
have  been  his  trials  in  this  world,  and 
great,  I  trust,  wUl  be  his  reward  in  the 
future. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


In  the  gardens,  or,  more  properly, 
pleasure  grounds,  which  form  so  great  an 
ornament  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
there  is  no  spot  from  which  the  eye  takes 
in  a  picture,  which  nature  and  art  have 
combined  to  render  so  pleasingly  beauti- 
ful, as  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
river  at  the  back  of  King's  College.  In 
front  flows  the  calm,  placid  stream,  gUd- 
ing  imperceptibly  along  under  the  two 
beautiful  bridges  of  Clare  Hall  and  Trinity, 
by  which  it  is  successively  spanned ;  at 
first  bordered  by  banks  of  turf,  as  smooth 
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as  velvet,  and  as  green  as  emerald,  and 
then,  as  it  passes  under  the  first  bridge, 
overshadowed  by  the  trees  which  form 
the  avenue  to  Clare  Hall,  and  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  succeeded  by  the  beautiful 
limes  that  adorn  the  walks  of  Trinity. 
To  the  right,  the  pretty  and  elegant  struc- 
ture of  Clare  Hall  fills  up  the  picture, 
without  forcing  itself  on  the  eye,  which, 
still  further  to  the  right,  takes  in  the 
towers  and  pinnacles  of  that  most  magni- 
ficent of  edifices,  King's  College  Chapel, 
the  chef'd^OBuvre  of  English  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

It  was  to  this  spot  that,  on  the  evening 
following  that  in  which  the  events  took 
place  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Fer- 
dinand Castleton  might  have  been  seen 
pensively  wending  his  way.  When  he 
attained  the  bridge  in  question,  he  leaned 
his  folded  arms  upon  the  parapet  and 
gazed  upon  the  scene  before  him.  The 
sun  had  long  since  set ;  the  last  ray  of 
twilight  even  had  disappeared  ;  there  was 
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DO  moon,  but  it  was  one  of  those  lovely 
cloudless  eveuings  which  our  capricious 
climate  sometimes  affords  us,  when  the 
stars  shine  with  such  a  radiance,  that  the 
heavens  seem  imbued  with  light,  and  ob- 
jects at  some  distance  are  perfectly  visible. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written,  both  in 
prose  and  poetr5%  about  the  moon ;  but 
there  is  a  beauty  in  a  pure  unclouded, 
moonless  night,  when  the  stars  seem  to 
stand  forth  in  their  sparkling  beauty 
from  the  back  ground  of  blue,  so  dee^  as 
to  be  well  nigh  black,  that  may  almost 
claim  a  superiority  over  the  most  silvery 
moonlight  that  ever  "  slept  upon  a  bank." 
At  such  a  time  we  feel  conscious  of  the 
immensity  of  space ;  the  stars  no  longer 
appear  like  gilt  studs  in  a  solid  ceiling,  but 
seem  almost  to  be  endued  with  life  ;  we 
become  conscious  of  tneir  distance  from 
us  and  from  each  other ;  and  the  blue 
void  seems  to  extend  as  far  beyond  them 
as  they  from  us.  As  Ferdinand  lowered 
his  gaze  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
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wondrous  spectacle,  it  fell  upon  the  calm 
bosom  of  the  river,  which  again  reflected 
in  all  its  beauty  the  glory  of  the  brilliant 
firmament  above.  A  gentle  breeze  mur- 
mured among  the  trees,  but  did  not  ruffle 
the  smooth  surfaceof  the  water;  everything 
else  was  hushed.  The  pinnacles  of  King's 
Chapel,  towering  against  the  sky,  were 
not  more  still  than  all  nature  appeared  at 
that  moment.  It  was  a  time  when  the  most 
careless  would  be  disposed  to  meditation, 
when  the  gayest  might  be  sad.  But  Fer- 
dinand was  neither  careless  nor  gay;  and, 
as  his  eyes  drank  in  the  beauty  of  all 
around,  he  felt  a  deep,  deep  sadness  steal- 
ing over  his  soul.  Suddenly  the  melo- 
dious chimes  of  St.  Mary's  struck  the 
hour  of  nine,  and  immediately  the  solemn 
tone  of  the  bell  tolling  the  curfew  vi- 
brated through  the  air.  As  these  sounds 
fell  upon  his  ear,  Ferdinand  could  no  longer 
contain  himself;  and,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a  year,  his  long  repressed  feelings 
gained  the  mastery,  and  the  strong  man 
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v«pc  like  2  child.  What  neither  his  sister's 
we^idin^,  nor  the  aght  of  ancient  haunts 
xad  {oo^^lbr^ten  faces  (albeit  these  re- 
coiled oianT  a  painful  recollection),  could 
elf^,  the  simple  sound  of  that  well-re- 
lucniberedbell.at  that  solemn  hour, brought 
:o  pass> ;  and  lor  many  minutes  his  whole 
rnuue  shook  with  his  a£:onT. 

Rat.  in  ord^r  to  explain  why  these  sights 
and  sounds  should  have  such  a  powerful 
eff;.vt  on  Ferdinand  Castleton*s  mind,  we 
must  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  and  give 
the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  his  previous 
historv. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mother ;  and.  for  the  three  following 
years,  no  e^-ent  of  importance  occurred 
in  his  existence.  At  eighteen  he  went 
up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  being 
extremely  anxious  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  universitv  education.  His  father 
had  originally  intended  to  have  procured 
him  an  appointment  as  attachf^  but   he 
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yielded  to  his  son's  solicitations  the  more 
readily,  as  there  was  a  valuable  family 
living  likely  to  fall  vacant,  and  he  was 
not  without  hopes  that  Ferdinand  might 
ultimately  qualify  himself  to  hold  it.  To 
this  idea,  however,  Ferdinand  himself 
gave  no  encouragement;  he  said  that, 
much  as  he  respected  the  profession  of 
the  church  and  those  who  belonged  to  it, 
it  was  not  one  for  which  he  himself  felt 
any  inclination.  In  his  severer  moods  he 
was  disposed  to  literature,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts ;  in  his  gayer,  he  was  devo- 
tedly fond  of  society ;  in  which,  from  his 
general  information  and  agreeable  polished 
manners,  he  was  eminently  calculated  to 
shine.  He  said,  therefore,  that  he  should 
much  prefer  being  placed  in  some  appoint- 
ment in  London,  which  his  father  could 
easily  obtain  for  him  ;  and  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  poor  man,  with  liberty  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclinations,  than  a  rich  one, 
tied  to  a  profession  fol*  which  he  had  no 
liking.     For  his    ideas    of    a    Christian 
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minister's  life  and  duties  were  so  high 
and  holy,  that  he  shrank  with  horror  from 
the  notion  of  only  holding  a  living  as  a 
comfortable  sinecure,  and  passing  his  time 
in  other  and  more  congenial  pursuits,  un- 
connected with  his  profession. 

'*  If  I  am  to  be  a  clergyman,"  he  would 
say,  "  I  will  be  one  thoroughly ;  and  I 
shall  count  every  hour  lost  that  is  not  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  mv  Master.'* 

Lord  Stapleford  thought  his  notions 
rather  over-strained  and  romantic,  but 
he  respected  his  **  prejudices,"  as  he  re- 
garded them ;  and  being  an  indulgent, 
though  somewhat  careless,  father,  he  al- 
lowed the  young  Ferdinand  to  do  as  he 
pleased  in  the  matter,  giving  him,  how- 
ever, clearly  to  understand  that  the  course 
of  life  that  he  was  inclined  to  follow  was 
not  the  one  to  make  him  rich  ;  and  that 
he  could  settle  but  an  ordinary  younger 
brother's  fortune  upon  him  at  his  death, 
though,  during  his  life,  he  was  willing  to 
make  him  a  handsome  allowance. 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  university, 
Ferdinand  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr. 
De  Vere,  the  owner  of  a  considerable  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood.     To  a  man 
endued  with  Ferdinand's  disposition  and 
love  of  society — especially  ladies'  society — 
this  acquaintance  was  a  great  acquisition, 
and  formed  a  most  agreeable  variety  to  the 
somewhat  monotonous  course  of  university 
life.     Mr.  De  Vere  was  an  old  friend  of 
his  father's,  of  whose  party,  also,  he  was 
a  strong  political  supporter,  and  he  there- 
fore showed  every  hospitality  in  his  power 
to  young  Castleton,  who  was  not  slow  to 
profit  by  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
him.    Ferdinand,  by  his  father's  liberality, 
was  enabled  to  keep  a  horse  at  college  ; 
Mr  De  Vere's  place  was  only  ten  miles 
off;   so  that   nothing   was   more  natural 
than  that   he  should  be  found  constantly 
cantering  in  the  direction  of  Vere  park. 

Mr.  De-  Vere's  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  one  only  daughter.  His  property 
was  strictly  entailed  in  the  male  line,  and  he 
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was  extremely  desirous  that  bis  daaghter, 
by  marrying  his  nephew  and  heir,  should 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  father's 
property.  He  had  never,  however,  ooade 
known  these  intentions  to  the  young  lady  ; 
hoping  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
form  an  attachment  to  her  cousin,  if  there 
were  no  apparent  exertions  used  to  bring 
such  an  event  about. 

Louisa  De  Vere,  at  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand's first  making  her  acquaintance,  had 
not  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  endued  with  charms  fitted  to  captivate 
a  far  less  susceptible  heart  than  his.  Of  a 
slight  and  graceful  figure,  rather  under 
than  over  the  middle  size,  with  a  face 
which  a  brilliant  complexion,  laughing 
blue  eyes,  pearly  teeth,  coral  lips,  and 
dark  arched  eyebrows,  combined  to  render 
dusf.xlingly  beautiful,  and  hair  whose  glossy 
blackness  served  to  set  off  to  the  utmost 
ndvantage  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  her 
«KlUi  she  possessed,  indeed,  outward  at- 
^iMOtiuns  of  the  highest  order;  to  which 
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she  added  mental  qualifications  of  the 
greatest  promise,  and  an  innate  talent  for 
wit  and  humour,  which,  even  at  her  early 
age,  rendered  her  conversation,  when  un- 
restrained by  the  presence  of  strangers, 
most  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

She  soon  ceased  to  look  upon  Ferdinand 
as  a  stranger ;  his  position,  as  the  son  of 
her  father's  friend,  gave  him  a  certain 
claim  upon  her  own  friendship,  which  he 
was  not  slow  in  asserting,  and  which  his 
own  agreeable  manners  and  handsome  per- 
son soon  converted  into  a  friendship  for 
him,  for  his  own  sake.  Many  were  the 
happy  hours  that  they  spent  together  at 
Vere  Park.  Often  he  would  ride  over,  on 
a  summer  afternoon  (for  the  sun's  heat 
did  not  deter  him  from  his  ten-mile  ride), 
and,  after  spending  an  agreeable  hour  or 
so  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  De  Vere,  be 
pressed  to  stay  to  dinner ;  and  then,  as 
Mrs.  De  Vere  would  be  too  busy  to 
waste  the  whole  afternoon  with  him,  as 
she  would  good-naturedly  say,  he  would 
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be  turned  out  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  gar- 
dens  and    shrubberies    with    the    young 
Louisa.     Then  the  gay,  lively  dinner,  fol- 
lowed by  the  seance  with  Mr.  De  Vere; 
the  only  part  of  the  day  that  he  somewhat 
dreaded,  and  from  which  he  would  manage 
to  make  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  coax   Mrs.  De  Vere  into  letting  him 
take  *•  just  one  httle  turn  in  front  of  the 
windows  "  with  Louisa ;  and  then  Mrs.  De 
Vere  would  shake  her  head,  but  let  them 
go,  notwithstanding:   for  she  saw  Louisa's 
eyes  sparkle  at  the  thought,  and  she  could 
refuse  her  darling  daughter  nothing. 

Many  people  w^U  doubtless  accuse  Mrs. 
De  Vere  of  imprudence,  in  permitting  so 
much  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the 
young  people ;  and  she  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  deserve  the  imputation  ;  but, 
though  she  was  not  absolutely  blind  to  the 
possible  consequences,  she  reasoned  her- 
self into  the  belief  that  they  were  much 
too  young  for  it  to  be  of  any  real  import- 
(mce ;  and  moreover,  she  said  to  herself. 
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that  Louisa  was  coming  out  in  another 
year,  and  that  then  she  would  soon,  in  the 
glitter  of  the  London  world,  forget  her 
childish  regard  for  young  Castleton  :  and 
it  must  be  remarked,  too,  that  neither  of 
the  young  people  themselves  ever  guessed 
that  they  were  in  love.  Ferdinand  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  took  greater  plea- 
sure in  her  society  than  in  that  of  any  one 
else,  and  that  she  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  had  no  rival.  Mr. 
De  Vere  did  not  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  any  other  Cambridge  young  man  at 
that  time,  and  Ferdinand  consequently 
wanted  that  excitement  which  so  often 
opens  the  eyes  of  those  who,  till  they  have 
felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  have  no  idea 
that  they  are  in  the  chains  of  love.  She, 
on  her  part,  never  took  the  trouble  of 
analysing  her  sensations,  and  her  mother 
had  taken  care  that  she  should  have  no 
bevy  of  female  friends  to  do  it  for  her ;  so 
that  she  never  suspected  that  her  feelings 
for  Ferdinand  were  any  thing  but  a  warm 
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friendship  for  his  virtoes,  admiration  for 
his  talents,  and  gratitude  for  the  attention 
he  paid  to  one  whom  she  believed  to  be 
so  much  his  inferior.  When,  therefore, 
they  parted  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
vacation,  though  the  pain  they  felt  at 
doing  so  was  enough  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  most  to  their  relative  position, 
they  would  have  said,  with  a  dear  con- 
science, that  they  were  not  "  in  love " 
with  each  other. 

The  long  vacation  was  spent  by  Ferdi- 
nand in  making  a  short  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  his  tutor.  When  he  returned 
to  Cambridge,  in  October,  of  course  his 
first  day's  occupation  was  to  gallop  over 
to  Vere  Park.  Making  to  himself  the 
excuse  that  the  day  was  chilly,  though  as 
warm  a  sun  was  shining  as  ever  lighted  up 
an  October  landscape,  he  spared  not  his 
good  steed,  and  muttering  some  observa. 
tion  about  its  being  "  out  of  condition," 
to  the  groom  who  took  the  bridle  of  the 
panting,  dripping  animal,  he  rushed  into 
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the  house,  almost  knocking  over  the  ser- 
vant, who  was  intending  to  announce  his 
name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
De  Vere.  Beautiful  he  had  always  thought 
her;  but  her  beauty  had  so  developed 
itself  and  increased  during  the  five  months 
of  his  absence,  that  he  was  perfectly  as- 
tounded ;  he  felt  that  it  was  not  the  same 
Louisa  that  he  had  left,  but  another  more 
perfect  still,  in  whose  presence  his  usual 
ready  wit  deserted  him,  and  he  felt  as 
abashed  and  confounded  as  a  school-boy. 
He  positively  found  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
De  Vere,  who  shortly  entered  the  room, 
an  actual  relief;  and  it  was  not  for  some 
days  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  feel  at 
ease  in  their  society,  as  he  used  to  do. 

The  winter  now  drew  on  ;  there  were 
no  more  walks  in  the  shrubberies,  no 
evening  strolls  after  dinner ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  life  at  Vere  Park 
was  very  different  to  what  it  had  been  in 
the  summer.  The  more  obstacles,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  to  his  enjoyment  of 
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Louisa's  society,  the  more  did  he  feel  how 
necessary  that  society  was  to  his  happiness, 
and  the  truth  that  he  was  desperately 
in  love,  began  to  dawn  more  and  more 
vividly  upon  him.  Mr.  De  Vere,  too,  who 
had  not  been  in  parliament  for  some  time, 
was  now  re-elected,  and  they  were  to  go 
to  town  shortly  afler  Christmas,  where 
Miss  De  Vere  was  to  *'  come  out,"  and  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  London  season. 
To  Ferdinand  this  seemed  insupportable  : 
to  leave  her  in  May  was  a  trial  ;  but 
then  he  left  her  in  her  father's  quiet  place 
in  the  country,  feejing  pretty  sure  that 
no  one  would  interfere  with  him  ere  his 
return  ;  and,  besides,  the  trial  of  parting 
is  never  so  great  to  those  who  go,  as  to 
those  who  stay ;  the  former  have  all  the 
excitement  of  novelty,  and  are  spared  the 
melancholy  routine  of  going  through  the 
same  occupations  alone,  which  had  for- 
merly been  shared  together.  He  had, 
therefore,  probably  felt  far  less  than  she 
had  at  their  former  parting.    But  now 
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she,  the  beautiful,  the  fascinating,  was  to 
leave  him,  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  hom- 
age which  her  beauty  and  powers  of  fas- 
cination would  be  so  sure  to  attract. 
Would  she  not  soon  learn  to  forget  him, 
and  all  that  they  had  been  to  each  other, 
and  surrender  herself  to  some  one  far 
more  qualified,  as  he  fancied,  to  gain  her 
affections  ?  For  now  he  could  no  longer 
disguise  from  himself  the  truth — he  was 
madly,  desperately  in  love ;  but  then  the 
important  question  presented  itself,  what 
was  he  to  do  ?  Could  he  hope  to  marry 
her  ?  and  if  not,  was  it  right  to  gain  her 
affections,  and  possibly  ruin  her  peace  of 
mind.  To  the  first,  the  answer  was  simple 
enough ;  situated  as  he  was  at  present,  he 
could  not  marry  her ;  the  second,  as  he 
could  not  answer  it  so  easily,  he  only  an- 
swered so  far  as  to  determine  to  exert 
enough  control  over  his  feelings  to  avoid 
making  any  positive  declaration  before 
the  De  Veres  left  Vere  Park  and  went  to 
London,  which  they  did  at  the  end  of 
January. 
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When  the  return  of  the  long  vacation 
set  him  free  to  escape  to  town,  and  once 
more  to  behold  her  of  whom  he  had 
thought  ceaselessly  during  the  interval, 
he  found  her,  as  he  had  expected,  admired, 
courted,  surrounded  by  a  fluttering  circle 
of  gay  admirers,  all  devoted  to  her  ser- 
vice. During  the  period  of  their  separa- 
tion he  had  reasoned  himself  into  the 
conviction,  that  it  was  worse  than  foolish, 
nay,  that  it  was  positively  wicked,  for  him, 
a  younger  son.  without  means  or  expec- 
tations of  means,  of  maintaining  a  wife, 
to  endeavour  to  gain  the  affections  of  any 
girl,  much  more  of  one  who  had  been 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  whose 
father,  he  was  well  aware,  would  never 
consent  to  her  forming  an  alliance  which 
possessed  no  greater  advantages  than  those 
that  he  could  offer.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, that,  when  he  saw  her  in  town,  he 
would  carefully  abstain  from  any  attempt 
at  being  more  to  her  than  a  common  ac- 
quaintance.    It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
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wiser,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have 
avoided  meeting  her  at  all ;  but  this  he 
persuaded  himself  would  be  impossible, 
without  withdrawing  himself  so  much  from 
society  as  to  attract  more  attention  than 
he  wished.  He  accordingly  *rent  into  the 
world  as  usual,  and,  as  they  moved  much 
in  the  same  set,  constantly  met  her ;  but, 
in  pursuance  of  his  virtuous  resolutions, 
his  manner  towards  her  was  so  cold  as  to 
excite  both  pain  and  resentment  in  the 
bosom  of  the  young  lady,  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  had  been  counting  the  days  till  his 
return  to  town  should  procure  her  the  en- 
joyment of  his  society.  In  retaliation, 
she  assumed  a  manner  to  him  as  cold  as 
his  own  ;  he  conceived  that  her  head  had 
been  turned  by  the  adulation  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  and  that  she  no  longer 
valued  his  friendship  ;  forgetting,  as  men 
constantly  will  forget  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, that  her  manner  was  but  the 
reflection  of  his  own. 

Thus,  then,  the    season  of  that   year 
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passed  awar.  withoat  being  a  source  of 
much  enjoTment  either  to  Ferdinand  or 
Louisa ;  and  when  the  latter  returned  to 
Vere  Fsu-k.  she  could  not  repress  a  sigh  at 


the  thought  of  the  difference  between  the 
reality  of  the  pleasures  of  the  London 
season,  and  the  picture  that  she  had 
formed  of  them  in  her  own  mind  pre- 
viouslv. 

In  the  mean  time,  aU  the  anxieties  thai 
had  been  excited  in  Mrs.  De  Vere*s  mind, 
respecting  the  danger  of  a  too  great  inti- 
macy with  Ferdinand,  had  been  quite  al- 
layed by  the  extreme  "  propriety'*  of  the 
young  people*s  behaviour  in  town  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  with  unfeisried  earnestness 
that,  when  Ferdinand  returned  to  Cam* 
bridge  in  October,  she  pressed  him  to  re- 
sume his  visits  to  Vere  Park,  The  temp- 
tation to  Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  passed,  was  far  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  his  horse's  head  was  asrain  fre- 
quently  turned  in  its  usual  direction,  and 
once  more  in  the  country,  among  the  old 
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associations  that  surrounded  them,  both 
he  and  Miss  De  Vere  insensibly  fell  into 
their  old  intimacy,  without  any  formal  ex- 
planation of  their  late  coolness,  which,  as 
it  had  never  amounted  to  a  quarrel,  pre- 
sented no  excuse  either  for  requiring  or 
granting  an  explanation.  It  was  too  dis- 
agreeable a  subject  for  either  of  them  to 
dwell  upon  much  in  their  own  minds  ; 
and  they  gave  themselves  up  once  more 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  an  en- 
joyment now  far  more  dangerous  than 
ever ;  inasmuch  as  one,  at  all  events,  of 
the  parties  was  fully  conscious  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  the  suspicions  of  Mrs.  De  Vere, 
the  only  person  who  could  have  placed 
any  check  upon  their  proceedings,  had 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  spring. 

In  the  following  January  Ferdinand 
took  his  degree,  being  privileged,  as  a 
nobleman's  son,  to  do  so  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years  and  a  half  of  residence.  His 
father  and  sister  being  away  from  home, 
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It'/tfro.  F«ri&canii  imt  ^uisL  incm 
MMiro  niid  more  6fe]^7  fmnrngiwr  in  d 
«^»>li  (hftt  thejr  were  Jiegijia  jgumu!  ^Saem 
a«ilv«i«  Tirelre  mootiv  scnnTT.  FgrfliuM 
tiM^l  M^n  the  path  of  dc:?:T  linr  ^flfai 
him.  He  had  begun  to  ir^s.  ir  i^.  ^ 
}i;id  not  had  courage  to  pcnevcre^  ai 
now  thin  path  was  no  longer  opec  to  ha 
ffe  had  wandered  from  the  tivrlt.  ai 
krirw  not  how  to  recover  it.  TWb  \ 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  happi 
ness  but  his  own  was  involved  in  the  coon 
that  he  should  pursue.  'Sow  he  could  nc 
avoid  seeing  that  the  artless  girl  recipn 
cated  his  attachment ;  and  he  could  nc 
therefore  be  sure  that  the  same  cours 
which  was,  undoubtedly,  bis  path  of  dut 
^^rf,  viz  ,  a  total  or  partial 
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of  himself  from  the  sphere  of  her  influ- 
ence, could  be  equally  that  of  duty  now. 
He   might   be  justified   in   sacrificing  his 
own  happiness — but  might  he  also  sacri- 
fice hers  ?  and  had  he  a  right,  now  that  he 
had  won  her  heart,  to  leave  her  to  forget 
him  if  she  could — to  die  for  him  if  she 
could  not.     On  every  side  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  series  of  perplexities ;  it  seemed  as 
if  he  could  in  noway  do  right.  So  it  always 
is  with  us   when   once  we  have  wilfully 
strayed  from  the   right  path.     And   yet, 
amidst  all  his  troubles  and  difficulties,  his 
uncertainty  as  to  what  he  should  do  for 
the  present,  his  anxious  misgivings  as  to 
the   future,  he  felt  a  pride  and  a  happi- 
ness in  the  consciousness  of  being  loved, 
that  more,  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
every  other  feeling,  and   he  felt  that  he 
could  not  sacrifice  the  enjoyment  of  that 
consciousness    for    one    day,   to   ensure 
any  other  kind  of  happiness  for  a  whole 
life. 

This  period  of  intoxicating  excitement, 
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however,  came  to  a  close  without  any  far- 
ther declaration  on  his  part,  than  a  tacit 
understanding,  which  had  sprung  up  be-- 
tween  them,  that  they  w^ere  all  in  all  tcr 
each  other.  They  were  not,  however,  so 
far  engaged,  that  Ferdinand  could  con- 
template, without  great  alarm,  the  return 
of  the  assiduous  attentions  with  which  he 
knew  Louisa  would  be  beset  on  her  appear- 
ance in  London.  Had  he  been  so,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  have  observed  a  greater 
caution,  and  avoided  paying  marked  at- 
tention in  public  ;  but  he  could  not  endure 
seeing  her  the  object  of  attention  from  any 
other.  He  rushed  on  madly  in  his  career, 
and  his  manners  assumed  so  great  an  ap- 
pearance of  devotion,  that  the  world,  al- 
ways prone  to  gossip,  more  especially 
before  Easter,  when  it  has  not  so  much 
to  occupy  its  attention,  speedily  gave  out 
that  the  ,marriage  between  the  Honourable 
I^Y^dinand  Castleton  and  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Miss  De  Vere  was  quite  an 
nrrunged  affair.     These  rumours  were,  of 
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course,  not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
Lord  Stapleford,  who  spoke  seriously  to 
his  son  on  the  subject.     Ferdinand  at  once 
told  his  father  that  it  was  but  too  true 
that  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  Miss 
De  Yere ;    and  added,  that  although  no 
formal  engagement  had  taken  place,  he 
could  not  deny  that  he  believed  his  passion 
to  be  returned.     Lord  Stapleford  at  once 
said  that  the  matter  could  not  rest  thus, 
and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Mr.  De   Vere   on    the     subject;    stating 
what  he  would  do  for  his  son,  and  sound- 
ing him  as  to  the  possibility  of  managing 
for  the  young  people  somehow  or  other. 
Mr.   De   Vere,   however,     was    furious ; 
declared  that  he  never  could,  would,  or 
should  give  his  consent  to  his  daughter's 
marriage  with  a  beggarly  younger  son,  and, 
in  fine,  said  that,  if  Ferdinand  did  not  quit 
town   immediately,  his  daughter   should. 
On  hearing  this,  Ferdinand  had  no  choice 
left  him  but  to  obey  the  mandate,  however 
painful ;  and  without  even  the  consolation 


of  a  partixig  mterview  with  his  Louisa,  he 
started  at  once  tbr  the  Continoit.  Mist 
De  Vere  was,  however,  even  more  to  be 

pitied  thaa  he   was.    Condemned   to  the 
eternal  round  of  parties,   Ibr  which  she 
had   DO   :ipirita,   and  of  attentions   from 
others,  while   her   thoughts  were  wholly 
given  to  him,  she  soared  from  that  weanr 
f«ickneM  of  the  heart  experienced  bv  those 
wtio  have  to  bear  up  against  sorrow  with  a 
nffiiling  countenance,  and  feign  a  cheerful- 
ueBn  which  they  do   not   feel.     At    last, 
however,  her  health  began  visibly  to  fsdl 
under  her  struggles  ;  and  her  mother,  who 
had  Rympathized  deeply  with  her  suffer- 
irif(ii,  in  vain    implored  Mr.  De  Vere  to 
modify  his  edict,  and  to  give  some  hope, 
liowrver  Hlif^ht  and  remote,  for  them   to 
Itvn  upon.     But   all   had   no  effect,  and 
liouiHuV  (*licck  grew  paler  and  paler,  and 
liri    lonii    brcume    thinner  and   thinner, 
until  llir  party  to  which  Lord  Stapleford 
Ih*Immh^hI  diiddonly  and  unexpectedly  found 
lliomni^lviHi   uuiT   more   in  office.      Lord 
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Stapleford  had  an  important  part  in  the 
new  government,  and  having  always  taken 
a  lively  interest,  not  only  in  the  fate  of 
his  son,  who  continued  to  assure  him  of 
his  undiminished  affection  for  Miss  De 
Vere,  hut  also  in  that  of  the  lovely  and 
interesting  girl,  whose  only  fault  was,  that 
she  had  appreciated  Ferdinand's  good 
qualities  but  too  well,  he  induced  Mr.  De 
Vere,  by  the  offer  of  a  post  for  himself,  and 
the  hope  that  *'  something  might  turn  up" 
for  Ferdinand,  to  consent  to  an  engagement 
between  the  young  people.  The  excess  of 
their  joy  may  be  imagined;  Ferdinand 
was  permitted  to  return,  and  fortune 
seemed  now  to  smile  upon  him  indeed, 
for,  in  a  few  months,  the  desired  place  was 
obtained,  which,  with  the  handsome  allow- 
ance received  from  his  father,  enabled  him 
to  offer  his  beloved  Louisa  a  home,  which, 
if  not  replete  with  luxuries,  was,  at  any 
rate,  not  devoid  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  joy,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  wedded  pair.     The  career  of 
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tbeir  love  had  been  an  erenlful  one.    Joy, 
grief,  jealousy,  anxiety,  hope  and  despair, 
had  each  added  their  quota  of  fiiel  to  the 
flame,  that  had  been  so  eariy  kindled. 
I'hey  had  been  tried — they  had  been  found 
true.     They  had  now  nought  to  fear— 
they  knew  each  other  well,  and  every  day 
of  their  wedded  life  seemed  to  draw  them 
cK>8or  to  each  other — ^for  the  more  they 
naw  of  the  inner  workings  of  each  other's 
niiiids,  the   more  did   they  find   to  love 
and  admire — the  more  intensely  did  they 
rejoice  that  they  had  been  permitted  to 
become  cue — the  more  delightful  did  the 
task  become  of  cheering  one  another  on 
tlieir  road  to  eternity.  The  first  year  of  their 
marriage  was  indeed  spent  in  joy,  such  as 
is  seldom  the  lot  of  mortals  in  this  world. 
And  now  they  were  looking  forward  to 
the  advent  of  a  being,  who  was  to  rivet 
still  closer  the  chains  that  bound  them  to 
each  other.     This  was  to  put  the  climax 
to  their  earthly  happiness.     But  the  more 
brilliant   the  sunshine,  the  darker  is  the 
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cload,  that  is  even  now  hurrying  across 
the  heavens. 

When  the  time  for  her  confinement 
arrived,  Mrs.  Castleton  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  and  for  the  first  few  days 
all  seemed  to  do  well.  Before,  however, 
a  week  had  elapsed,  an  attack  of  fever 
supervened,  against  which  her  frame,  en- 
fed>led  by  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  anxiety,  despair, 
and  joy,  to  which  she  had  so  lately  been 
a  prey,  was  ill-calculated  to  bear  up.  After 
a  struggle  of  two  or  three  days,  the  unequal 
conflict  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Fer- 
dinand Castleton  from  the  happiest  of  mor- 
tals became  the  most  miserable.  Over 
the  first  moments  of  his  misery  we  will 
draw  a  veil.  The  reader's  imagination 
may  well  conceive  its  intensity.  To  be  de- 
prived at  so  short  a  notice,  of  a  treasure, 
purchased  so  recently  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  grief  and  anxiety,  and  of  which 
every  day  that  had  passed  bad  but  served 
to  enhance  the  value,  was  indeed  a  trial 
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of  a  nature  which  happily  few  are  called 
upon  to  endure.  For  a  time  he  was  pros- 
trated by  the  blow,  but  he  soon  recalled  to 
his  mind  that  he  had  still  duties  to  per- 
form, and  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  the 
eyes  of  God  to  waste  his  whole  life  in  vain 
regrets  for  the  irrecoverable  past. 

His  resolution  was  soon  formed.  He 
would  enter  the  church,  and,  in  devoting 
his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  Grod,  he 
would  find  an  occupation  the  most  likely 
to  distract  his  thoughts  from  dwelling  on 
the  earthly  happiness  that  he  had  once 
hoped  would  be  his  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  endeavour  to  fit  himself 
the  more  surely  for  attaining  to  eternal 
happiness  hereafter.  The  disposal  of  his 
child  was  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  him, 
but  he  finally  determined  that  he  would 
bring  her  up  himself,  that  he  might  not  be 
deprived  of  the  only  consolation  now  left 
to  him  on  earth.  The  family  living,  which 
Lord  Stapleford  had  always  wished  him  to 
hold,  became  vacant   shortly   afterwards, 
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but  Ferdinand  refused  to  take  it,  and  by 
so  doing  to  disappoint  the  young  man,  to 
whom  it  had  been  conditionally  promised, 
and  who  was  anxiously  expecting  the  pre- 
sentation to  it.  His  father  therefore  ob- 
tained for  him  a  Uving  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  which,  though  small  in  income, 
was  admirably  suited  to  his  Requirements. 
And  here  he  busied  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  and  the  education  of  his 
darling  child,  and  succeeded,  to  a  degree 
which  surprised  himself,  in  driving  from 
his  mind  the  uaavailing  sorrow  for  the 
past. 

Now,  however,  he  had  exposed  him- 
self to  a  severe  trial,  and  it  had  proved 
too  hard  for  him.  He  had  never  re- visited 
Cambridge  since  he  took  his  degree,  save 
once,  and  then  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
darling  Louisa.  In  his  earlier  days  often 
had  he  leant  over  that  bridge,  where  he 
was  now  standing,  and  pondered  on  her,  on 
his  feelings  for  her,  on  her  feelings  for  him. 
Often  had   he   come  there  alone  in  the 
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evening  and  revolved  in  his  mind  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation.  At  various 
times  various  emotions  had  filled  his  mind. 
Now  joy,  now  hope,  now  grief,  now  des- 
pair, but  always  in  some  way  connected 
with  her ;  and  when,  on  the  occasion  when 
they  were  at  Cambridge  together,  he  had 
brought  her  to  that  bridge,  he  had  told 
her  of  all  that  he  had  thought  there,  and 
had  contrasted  all  those  variable  feelings, 
which  he  at  difierent  times  had  experienced, 
with  the  unclouded  happiness  he  was  then 
enjoying. 

Now  how  dreadful,  how  very  dreadful, 
was  the  contrast  between  that  unclouded 
happiness  and  his  present  feelings.  The 
recollection  of  all  that  she  had  been  to 
him  rushed  with  overpowering  vehemence 
upon  his  mind.  The  lapse  of  time  seemed 
as  nothing.  His  feelings  were  as  fresh  as 
though  he  had  stood  there  with  her  but 
yesterday ;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
how  deeply  he  had  loved  her,  and  how 
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irretrievably  he  had  lost  her.  ''Alas, 
alas  1"  he  said  to  himself,  ''  how  little  did 
I  think  when  we  stood  here  together  now 
more  than  fourteen  years  ago,  having,  as 
we  conceived,  just  entered  on  a  long  ca- 
reer of  earthly  happiness, — how  little  did 
either  of  us  think  that,  ere  many  months 
were  past,  she  should  be  laid  in  the  silei^t* 
tomb,  and  I,  widowed  and  broken  heartei,-. 
should  feel  that  all  my  joy  in  this  world) 
lay  with  her  in  that  tomb.  How  little  did 
I  think  that,  exultingly  as  I  was  contrast- 
ing  my  then  sensations  with  those  with 
which  at  other  times  I  had  gazed  from  the 
same  spot,  that  the  next  contrast  would  be 
of  a  still  more  startling  and  overwhelming 
description;  and  that  the  next  time  I 
was  destined  to  stand  on  this  bridge,  it 
would  be,  as  aforetime,  alone — ^but  not,  as 
aforetime,  cheered  by  the  rays  of  hope, 
which,  though  they  shine  with  greater  or 
less  brilliancy,  never,  while  there  is  life, 
entirely  desert  us,  but,  as  a  lone  pilgrim 
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io  the  world  to  whom  it  can  bring  no  more 
joys/*  "But  I  am  wrong/'  he  added, 
'*  to  think  thus.  True  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  visit  me  with  one  of  the  se- 
verest of  his  scourges,  but  still  am  I  not 
wrong  to  say  or  to  think  that  I  have  no 
joys  left  7  Is  not  the  recollection  of  duties 
ulfilled,  duties  in  the  holiest  of  callings, 
— of  souls  by  my  humble  means  brought 
near  to  God,  it  may  perchance  be,  saved 
from  eternal  perdition ;  and  the  devoted 
attachment  of  my  precious  child,  the  living 
image  of  her  sainted  mother ;  are  not 
these  joys  which  still  remain  to  me  even 
in  this  world  ?  Unquestionably  they  are, 
and  humbly  do  I  ask  thy  forgiveness,  O 
God,  for  having  in  my  thoughts  murmured 
at  Thine  allwise  decrees ;  and  earnestly  do 
I  beseech  Thee  to  grant  me  grace  and 
strength  so  to  bring  up  my  child,  that 
when  my  own  eyes  are  closing  in  the  sleep 
of  death,  I  may  feel  assured  that  I  am  to 
meet  her,  as  well  as  her  mother,  in  the 
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land  to  which  I  shall  be  departing/^  With 
this  pious  prayer,  and  turning,  as  was  his 
wont,  his  thoughts  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  he  gathered  his  gown  around  him, 
left  the  bridge,  and  proceeded  slowly  to  his 
apartments. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Thb  rectory  of  Shelbridge,  which  was 
now  held  by  Ferdinand  Castleton,  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  in  the  west 
of  England.  The  parish  was  rambling 
and  extensive,  and  the  population  scat- 
tered, so  that,  although  they  amounted  in 
number  to  upwards  of  a  thousand,  there 
was  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  village, 
except  the  few  houses  which  were  grouped 
around  the  church  itself.  At  some  little 
distance  from  the  Rectory  House,  a  silvery 
stream,  which  turned  a  mill  and  abounded 
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in  trout,  passed  through  the  village.  The 
Rectory  House  had  probably  in  former 
days  stood  on  its  banks,  either  in  or  dose 
by  the  village ;  but  the  taste  of  some  prior 
incumbent  had  led  him  to  prefer  a  higher 
situation,  and  the  modem  house,  which 
DOW  enjoyed  that  title,  was  situated  on  a 
knoll,  which  rose  gracefully  up,  at  the 
distance  of  something  like  half  a  mile. 
From  this  spot  the  eye  took  in  a  landscape 
of  peculiar  loveliness.  A  field  or  two  of 
broken  park-like  ground  sloped  down  to 
the  river,  whose  meanderings  could  be 
plainly  traced  for  some  distance;  the 
friendly  mill-dam,  by  keeping  the  waters 
permanently  high,  rendering  the  river  a 
greater  object  to  the  eye  than  it  is  in  many 
cases,  where  it  pursues  its  course  between 
two  precipitous  banks,  which  shut  it  out 
from  the  view  of  all  who  are  not  actually 
standing  upon  them.  On  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  full  in  view  of  the  parson- 
age, stood  the  little  collection  of  houses 
that  formed  the  village,  clustering,  as  we 
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have  said,  around  the  renerable  church, 
whose  hoary  ivy-clad  tower  peered  out 
from  among  the  trees  in  which  it  was 
embowered;  an  ancient  yew,  which  for 
centuries  had  stood  in  the  churchyard, 
forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  view. 
Beyond  the  river  again,  the  ground  rose 
abruptly  into  steep  and  rugged  hills,covered 
with  heather,  and  marked  with  the  sinuous 
track  of  one  or  two  roads  that  conducted 
travellers  to  the  bosom  of  this  sequestered 
valley.  Behind  the  fantastic  outlines  of 
the  tops  of  these  hills,  were  to  be  seen  the 
blue  summits  of  some  far  more  distant, 
which  might  almost  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  mountains. 

The  side  of  the  valley  on  which  the 
rectory  stood  was  covered  with  wood, 
which,  though  cleared  away  between  the 
rectory  and  the  river,  descended  again 
nearly  to  the  latter  on  both  sides;  and 
the  windings  of  the  valley  were  so  great, 
that,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the 
view  was  closed  in  by  the  apparent  junc- 
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tioQ  of  the  two  sides.  Some  miles  lower 
down,  the  stream  made  its  escape  from  its 
close  confinement,  and  turning  at  right 
angles  to  its  former  course,  hastened  to 
join  the  waters  of  the  Severn,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  continuity  of 
the  valley,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was 
stated  by  an  eminent  geologist,  and  one 
who  knew  the  country  well,  that  were  that 
opening  to  be  closed,  the  waters  of  the 
stream  would  be  unable  to  find  another 
outlet,  and  would  be  dammed  back  for 
upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

Close  by  the  knoll  on  which  the  par- 
sonage stood,  the  hill-side  was  cleft  into  a 
most  picturesque  gorge  by  the  action  of  a 
sparkling  streamlet,  which  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  had  cut  its  way  through  the  solid 
rock,  carving  it,  in  doing  so,  into  the  most 
grotesque  outlines,  and  descending  swiftly, 
now  in  cascades  of  varying  heights,  and 
now  in  leaping,  rushing  rapids  from  the 
summit  of  the  wooded  hills  to  the  larger 
river  at  the  bottom.     The  pleasant  mur- 
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mur  of  this  streamlet,  mingled  with  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers  that  filled  the 
garden,  extending  down  to  its  banks,  were 
wafted  through  the  open  windows  into  the 
drawing-room  of  the  parsonage,  where  sat 
a  young  girl  of  apparently  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  though  en- 
deavouring to  occupy  herself  with  a  book, 
was  evidently  unable  to  fix  her  attention 
for  two  consecutive  minutes  on  its  con- 
tents, but  was  perpetually  looking  up, 
and  listening  with  that  eager  expression 
of  countenance  which  denotes  that  the 
mind  is  more  than  ordinarily  anxious,  and 
that  we  are  ardently  expecting  the  arrival 
of  some  friend,  whose  appearance  will  be 
hailed  with  earnest  and  heartfelt  welcome. 
Louisa  Castleton,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  young  lady  who  was  thus  employed, 
had  in  fact  at  this  time  attained  her  four- 
teenth year.  She,  like  her  mother,  was 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  and  she  gave 
promise  of  possessing  her  mother's  unri- 
valled symmetry  of  form,  though  of  course 
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at  that  early  age  its  beauty  was  as  yet 
undeyeloped.  Her  hair,  less  absolutely 
black  than  her  mother's,  would  still  have 
been  termed  so  by  a  casual  observer ; 
though  to  those  who  paid  more  attention, 
and  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
it  in  a  particular  light,  threads  of  the 
richest  auburn  might  be  seen  mingled 
with  others  as  dark  as  the  raven's  wing. 
Her  eyebrows  were  already  prominently 
marked,  and  arched  in  the  most  regular 
curve,  and  her  long  dark  eyelashes  shaded 
eyes  of  the  most  heavenly  blue.  Her 
complexicH),  naturally  fair,  was  somewhat 
embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
which,  however,  had  given  it  a  tint  so 
growing,  that  none  who  gazed  could  wish 
it  otherwise.  Her  transparent  skin  allowed 
her  cheeks  to  mantle  warmly  with  the 
rich  blood  that  flowed  through  her  veins, 
and  gave  to  her  full  lips  a  rosy  red,  that 
served  to  set  off  the  brilliant  whiteness  of 
her  teethi  while  her  delicate  little  nose, 
the  least  in  the  world  retrousse  ^  gave  to  her 
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whole  countenance  the  most  charmingly 
piqnante  spirituelle  expression  that  can  be 
imagined.  In  hct^  a  more  exprestiTe 
countenance  cannot  be  conceived.  Her 
blue  eyes,  when  suffused  with  tears,  could 
express  the  deepest  sorrow  for  herself,  or 
sympathy  with  others ;  while  at  other 
times,  aided  and  assisted  by  her  rosy 
mouth,  they  could  tell  of  the  lighest  of 
hearts  and  the  gayest  of  spirits,  and  this 
was  their  more  ordinary  mood,  for  in  truth 
hers  had  been  a  happy  childhood,  and 
she  had  thus  far  escaped  her  fair  share  of 
the  misfortunes  and  annojrances  which 
await  the  majority  of  mankind  even  in 
youth. 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after 
his  wife's  death,  Ferdinand  had  insisted 
on  having  the  sole  charge  of  the  yet  un- 
conscious infont.  Mrs.  De  Vere  had  rather 
wished  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  it 
should  be  confided  to  her  care,  but  Ferdi- 
nand had  been  firm,  and  she  had  yielded 
to  his  wishes.    He  was  fortunate  in  gain- 
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iog  an  experienced  nurse,  who  brought  it 
through  the  ills  of  infancy  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but,  warned  by  the  example  of  his 
sister,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from 
her  governess,  he  determined,  if  possible, 
to  dispense  with  that  appendage,  and  un- 
dertake himself  the  whole  of  his  daughter's 
education.  For  this  he  was,  in  fact,  more 
fitted  than  most  men.  He  had,  in  the 
first  place,  a  thorough  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  his  own  language.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  French  and  Italian,  and 
well  read  in  history,  ancient  and  modern. 
Devotedly  fond  of  music,  his  own  mother 
had  in  his  childhood  given  him  instruction 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  play  very  tole- 
rably  on  the  pianoforte ;  so  that  he  was 
not  unfitted  to  teach  most  of  what  young 
ladies  usually  learn,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  needle.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  nurse  a  most  able  and 
efficient  preceptress,  under  whose  tuition 
the  young  lady  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
sewing,  stitching,  henuning,  seaming,  whip- 
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ping,  running,  felling,  and  herring-boning, 
which  would  have  qualified  her  even  for 
the  situation  of  a  mantua-maker's  sppren^ 
tice. 

The  young  Louisa  was  endued  hy  ittu 
ture  with  a  most  amiable  disposition,  wfaidi 
indeed  she  had  inherited  both  from  her 
ftither  and  her  mother,  but  Ferdinand  was 
well  aware  how  far  astray  the  best  of 
natural  dispositions  would  lead  us,  if  al- 
lowed to  follow  their  own  bent ;  and  he 
had  taken  the  most  careful  pains  to  bring 
up  his  daughter  in  a  constant  state  of 
watchfulness  over  herself,  and  with  an 
unceasing  feeling  of  responsibility  towards 
God.  He  felt  that,  in  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  each  other,  his  own 
example  was  worth  a  thousand  precepts, 
and  therefore,  though  always  watchful 
over  himself,  he  took  pains  to  be  specially 
so  in  the  presence  of  his  child ;  and  during 
the  course  of  fourteen  years,  he  could 
hardly  lay  to  his  charge  a  single  instance 
of  his  having  lost  his  temper  in  his  inter- 
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course  with  her.  Happy,  then,  had  been 
her  childhood,  and  nnbonnded  was  the 
affection  with  which  she  regarded  her 
father,  whose  return  she  was  now  so 
anxiously  expecting.  ''  He  said  he  would 
be  here  by  four  o'clock,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, **  and  it  must  now  be  nearly  six,  for 
I  see  the  reflection  of  the  sim  shining  on 
the  church  windows,  and  I  know  we  never 
can  see  that  from  this  room  till  towards 
that  hour.  How  stupid  of  me  to  forget 
to  wind  the  clock  last  Sunday.  It  has 
stopped  now,  and  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  the  time  is."  Then  she 
again  tried  to  read,  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  laid  down  her  book. 

"  I  must  ring,  and  ask  nurse,"  she  said, 
as  she  touched  the  handle  of  the  bell  rope 
and  gave  two  decided  rings,  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  from  the  mere  desire  to  know  the 
exact  hour,  as  from  the  longing  she  felt 
for  some  companion  to  share  her  anxiety, 
and,  if  possible,  suggest  some  plausible 
cause  for  the  non-arrival  of  her  parent. 
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Her  summons  was  speedily  answered  by 
the  appearance  of  the  respectable  old  lady, 
who,  though  still  called  ''nurse/'  now 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  housekeeper  in  Mr. 
Castleton's  establishment.  ''  Pray,  nurse, 
can  you  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is  ?  This 
clock  has  stopped." 

''  It  wants  just  five  minutes  of  six, 
Miss,"  replied  the  nurse,  pulling  a  large 
silver  timepiece  out  of  the  depths  of  her 
pocket,  a  place  which  nurses,  time  out  of 
mind,  have  agreed  to  consider  as  the  safest 
for  the  preservation  of  their  watches, 
though  to  ordinary  mortals  it  appears 
almost  a  miracle  that  they  do  not  get 
broken  to  atoms  at  every  turn. 

*'  And  papa  said  he  should  be  here  at 
four,"  observed  Louisa,  dolefully. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  and  your  papa  is  so  very 
regular  always,  that  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  his  not  being  home  to  his 
time." 

''  Perhaps  he  was  detained  in  town  on 
business,  and  not  able  to  come  by  the  train 
he  intended." 
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**  Perhaps  so,  Miss,  only  I  thought  you 
told  me  that  your  papa  was  to  come  up 
from  Cambridge  yesterday,  and  only  sleep 
in  town,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had 
done  all  his  business  before  he  went  to 
Cambridge." 

"  Well,  nurse,  I  am  sure  I  can't  think 
why  he  doesn't  come,"  said  poor  Louisa,  be- 
ginning to  feel  very  miserable. 

"  It's  all  along  of  them  horrid  railways, 
Miss ;  one  can  never  be  sure  now-a-days 
of  arriving  alive  at  one's  journey's  end.  I 
am  sure  I  would  not  go  in  one.  Miss  ;  no, 
not  if  you  was  to  give  me  a  hundred 
golden  sovereigns." 

*'  Well,  but  you  know  nurse,  a  great 
many  hundreds  of  people  do  travel  every 
day  by  these  railways,  and  arrive  quite 
safe  at  last,  and  papa  himself  has  often 
been  before." 

•'  Oh  yes,  Miss,  of  course  T  know  that ; 
but  you  know.  Miss,  the  proverb,  '  the 
pitcher  that  went  to  the  well,' — you  know 
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what  I  mean,  Miss ;  and  I  think  it  posi- 
tively wicked,  that  I  do,  to  go  and  trost 
one's  life  in  that  way  to  a  great  iron  mon- 
ster like  them  steam  engines,  that  ain't 
got  no  sense.  If  a  horse  runs  away  you 
know,  Miss,  there  may  be  some  one  to 
stop  it ;  but  nothing  can  stop  them  ingines 
if  they  runs  away,  and  as  fast  as  they  goes 
they  must  be  always  a  running  away,  I 
should  think  ;  and  as  for  people  arriving 
safe,  I  am  sure,  Miss,  it's  more  than  they 
do  always.  Look  at  Jem  Brooks,  down  in 
the  Village,  a  cripple  for  life  along  of  them 
nasty  things  ;  and  Tom  Taylor,  he's  never 
been  right  in  his  head  since  he  got  what 
the  doctors  call  a  compunction  of  the 
brain ;  and  there's  Mrs.  White,  over  at 
Swinford,  she  lost  her  husband  and  son 
both  at  once,  though  to  be  sure  that  was 
not  a  railway  exactly,  but  it  was  a  steam- 
boat that  went  down  in  the  river  some- 
where, and  that's  all  the  same.  But  Lor, 
Miss,"  she  continued,  **  seeing  that  poor 
Louisa  was  now  crying  in  real  earnest,  I 
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am  sore  I  did  not  mean  to  frighten  you  so. 
I  daresay  yomr  dear  papa  is  all  safe  and 
well,  and  has  not  been  able  to  drive  home 
from  the  station  quite  so  quick  as  usual ; 
for  I  saw  John  putting  the  ponies  into  the 
little  phaeton,  and  they  seemed  to  go 
skeary-like,  as  if  they  had  not  had  much 
exercise  while  your  papa's  been  away,  and 
so  perhaps  your  papa's  been  driving  home 
very  steadily,  because  of  them  steep  hills 
he  has  to  come  down,  and  so,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  slow  and  sure  after  all.  Miss,  and 
he'll  be  all  the  safer  from  being  a  little 
later." 

This  last  topic,  however,  did  not  bring 
much  comfort  to  Louisa's  mind,  who  knew 
well  that  the  ponies,  when  not  in  regular 
exercise,  were  uncommonly  skittish,  and 
also  that  the  road  her  father  had  to  tra- 
verse was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  She 
had,  however,  been  so  accustomed  to  be 
drawn  in  safety  by  the  ponies,  that  the 
idea  of  danger  from  them  had  not  occurred 
to  her  mind  till  thus  presented  to  it  by  her 
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nurse's  well-meant  attempt  at  consolation. 
Now,  however,  she  was  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, and  the  more  so,  as  she  felt,  that 
whatever  had  happened,  she  could  do 
nothing  either  to  assist  her  father,  or  to 
discover  the  cause  of  his  absence.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  this  feeling  of  helplessness 
adds  to  our  fear  and  anxiety.  If  there  is 
anything  to  be  done,  any  scope  for  action, 
the  mind  becomes  interested  and  absorbed, 
and  feelings  of  alarm  have  little  power  to 
prey  upon  it ;  but  when  once  we  feel  that 
we  can  do  nothing  more — that  we  must 
sit  with  our  hands  before  us  and  await  the 
event,  the  mind,  unoccupied  save  with  anx- 
iety, loses  its  elasticity,  and  we  become  a 
prey  to  the  most  violent  attacks  of  ner- 
vousness. This  was  now  the  case  with 
I^uisa  Castleton,  as  she  sat  there  with  her 
nurse,  anxiously  watching  the  shadow 
thrown  by  the  setting  sun  creep  up  the 
opposite  hill,  until  finally  it  was  entirely 
darkened,  and  the  summits  only  of  those 
more  distant  hills  that  we  mentioned,  still 
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reflected  the  brilliancy  of  his  rays.  Louisa 
felt  as  if  a  similar  darkness  bad  been  steal- 
ing over  her  soul,  and  one  only  point  still 
remained  illumined  by  the  rays  of  hope. 
She  bethought  ber  that  she  would  betake 
herself  in  prayer  to  Him  who  overruleth 
all  things,  and  to  whose  footstool  she  had 
been  taugbt  by  her  father  to  approach  at 
all  times,  and  not  to  fear  that  the  occasion 
was  too  slight,  for  that  there  was  no  event 
that  ever  took  place  in  this  world  without 
His  especial  Providence  ordaining  it ;  and 
that  He  who  cares  for  the  sparrows  would 
assuredly  listen  to  her  prayers  if  made  in 
a  proper  spirit,  and  would  answer  them  as 
seemed  best  to  His  infinite  wisdom.  Calling, 
therefore,  her  nurse  to  her  side,  she  knelt 
and  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  pre- 
serve her  father,  and  restore  him  speedily 
to  her  arms. 

A  ring  at  the  door  bell  made  her  think 
that  her  prayers  had  been  instantaneously 
responded  to.  She  rushed  to  the  door, 
threw   it  open,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
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flinging  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  outside,  when,  recoiling 
with  a  start,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  disappointment,  *'  Oh,  Mr.  Went- 
worth !  I  thought  you  were  papa/'  It  is 
possible  that  a  slight  tinge  of  vexation,  at 
the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken, 
affected  also  Mr.  Wentworth,  for  it  was  in 
rather  a  cold  manner  that  he  answered, 
''  No,  Miss  Castleton,  it  is  only  my  hum- 
ble self.  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Castleton,  and 
presumed  to  stop,  as  I  passed,  and  enquire 
if  he  was  arrived." 

Louisa,  however,  was  far  too  much  occu- 
pied with  her  own  subjects  for  anxiety  to 
perceive  anything  unusual.  She  begged 
Mr.  Wentworth  to  come  in,  under  the  pre- 
text of  waiting  a  little  to  see  if  her  father 
would  return,  but,  in  reality,  greatly  grati- 
fied at  having  got  an  auditor  to  whom  she 
could  pour  forth  her  tale  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  with  more  hope  of  receiving  con- 
solation than  was  afforded  by  her  old  nurse, 
who  had  dutifully  vanished  at  the  arrival 
of  the  visitor. 
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Mr.  Wentworth,  whose  unexpected  ap- 
pearance had  caused  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Louisa,  was  Mr.  Castleton's 
curate ;  whom  he  employed,  not  so  much 
from  any  positive  necessity  for  his  doing 
80,  for,  for  many  years  he  had  managed  the 
parish  single-handed,  as  to  oblige  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  father,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
Castleton  family,  and  who  had  been  very 
anxious  that  his  son  should  commence  his 
clerical  career  under  the  guidance  of  so 
fsxcellent  a  parish  priest  as  Ferdinand  was 
universally  allowed  to  be.  One  other  rea- 
son also  influenced  him  in  yielding  to  this 
proposal,  namely,  that  he  felt  his  voice 
was  not  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
that  he  was  not  able,  without  great  fatigue, 
to  go  through  his  Sunday  duty,  compris- 
ing as  it  did  attendance  at  the  Sunday- 
school,  without  assistance.  For  these  rea- 
sons, therefore,  he  yielded  to  the  elder  Mr. 
Wentworth's  solicitations,  and  consented 
to  *'  give  a  title,"  with  a  small  stipend,  to 
bis   son  William,  who  on   his  part  was 
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extremely  grateful  for  the  kindnesSi  and 
earnestly  anxious  to  profit  as  much  as. 
possible  by  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him.  He  had  now  been  established  in  his 
curacy  for  about  six  months,  and  a  warm 
friendship  having  sprung  up  between  him 
and  his  rector,  he  was  to  be  found  nearly 
as  often  in  or  about  the  parsonage,  as  at 
his  own  humble  lodgings  in  the  village. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  slight,  with  a 
countenance  which,  though  not  strikingly 
handsome,  was  pleasing  and  amiable.  An 
affectionate  heart  and  strong  principles 
were,  perhaps,  more  prominent  character- 
istics of  his  mind  than  wit  or  talents.  The 
poor  loved  him,  and  the  rich  respected 
him ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  Ferdinand  congratulated  himself  on 
the  coadjutor  he  had  found,  and  sought  to 
draw  still  closer  the  ties  of  intimacy  that 
bound  them  together.  By  the  time  that 
the  servant,  who  had  been  busying  herself 
with  bringing  candles  and  shutting  the 
shutters,   had  done  fidgetting  about   the 
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room,  the  momentary  vexation  which 
Looifia's  extreme  tone  of  disappointment 
at  seeing  him  had  aroused  in  the  young 
man's  heart,  had  completely  passed  away ; 
and  he  reproached  himself  for  having  been 
annoyed  at  what  was  after  all  so  extremely 
natnrai.  Moving  therefore  to  Louisa,  and 
observing  that  her  eyes  were  red  with 
crying,  he  said,  in  a  voice  whose  tones 
expressed  the  deepest  sympathy,  **  I  fear, 
Miss  Castleton,  that  you  are  much  alarmed 
at  the  non-appearance  of  your  father.  At 
what  time  did  you  expect  him  to  arrive  ?" 

"  At  about  four,  he  said,"  answered 
Louisa,  almost  unable  to  command  her 
voice. 

'* Indeed!  and  it  is  now  nearly  eight," 
rejoined  he.  ''  If  he  had  come  by  the  next 
train,  even,  he  should  have  been  here 
before  this." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  am  sure,  I'm  sure,  some- 
thing has  happened  to  him ;  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  I  fear  I  can  be  of  little  service,"  said 
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b6|  now  indeed  deeply  interested ;  ''  But 
stay ;  I  will  tell  yoa  what  I  will  do,  with 
your  permission.  Miss  Castleton.  I  will 
mount  your  father's  horse,  and  ride  over 
to  the  station,  and  inquire  if  the  train  has 
come  in ;  or  if  any  accident  has  happened 
to  it/' 

**  Oh  I  that  will  be  $9  kind  of  you,"  said 
Louisa,  her  eyes  brightening  as  she  spoke ; 
**  but  I  don't  know  how  it  can  be  managed, 
after  all,  for  John  is  gone  with  the  pony- 
phaeton,  and  there  is  no  one  to  saddle  the 
horse  for  you." 

**  Never  mind  that,"  replied  he;  "it 
will  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  saddled 
a  horse  for  myself ;  and  Bay  Momus  and  I 
are  not  altogether  strangers.  So,  adieu. 
Miss  Castleton.  I  will  lose  no  time,  but 
be  ofif  at  once." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Mr.  Wentworth  found  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  key  of  the  stable,  and  sad- 
dling the  horse ;  which,  as  he  had  hinted, 
he  had  often  before  this  been  permitted  to 
ride  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Castleton.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  some  misgiv- 
ings that  he  took  this  decided  step  of 
riding  a  friend's  horse  twelve  miles  of  a 
bad,  hilly  road  to  the  railway  station,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night;  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
train,  by  which  the  said  friend  was  ex- 
pected to  come,  had  arrived  in  safety.   He 
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thought  of  the  thousand-and-one  events 
that  might  have  happened  to  detain  Mr. 
Castleton  in  London ;  of  the  much  greater 
probability  that  something  had  occurred 
to  prevent  him  from  starting,  than  that 
any  harm  should  have  befallen  the  train. 
He  thought  too,  that,  supposing  any  thpg 
had  delayed  the  train,  the  probabilities 
were  that  no  one  was  hurt ;  or  that,  if  any 
one  was  hurt,  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  it  should  be  Mr.  Castleton.  In  fact, 
so  strongly  did  all  these  reasons  against 
his  expedition  present  themselves  to  his 
mind,  that,  when  the  horse  was  saddled 
and  bridled,  he  stood  some  seconds  irreso- 
lute whether  to  mount,  or  to  return  to  the 
house  and  endeavour  to  reason  Miss  Castle- 
ton out  of  her  anxiety.  But  the  thought 
of  that  fair  young  face  overspread  with 
grief,  and  the  recollection  of  the  tone  in 
which  she  had  said,  '*  It  will  be  so  kind  of 
you,"  inspired  him  with  fresh  resolution, 
and  knowing  the  ardent  affection  of  Ferdi- 
nand for  his  daughter,  he  felt  sure  that  he 
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would  not  blame  him  for  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  soothe  her  anxiety,  and  that  he 
would  not  grudge  his  horse  a  night  ride, 
to  save  his  daughter  from  a  night  of  sleep- 
lessness and  heart-ache.  Springing,  there- 
fore, into  the  saddle,  and  adjusting  the 
stirrups  to  his  own  length,  he  rode  out  of 
the   stable-yard,  and  turned  the  horse's 

head  towards  the  town  of  W ,  where 

was  the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  road,  though  hilly,  was  tolerably 
direct ;  and  though  the  night  was  rather 
dark,  as  there  was  no  moon,  and  a  bank 
of  clouds  had  crept  over  half  the  hea^ 
vens,  Wentworth  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  his  way  ;  and  knowing  that 
Miss  Castleton  would  be  counting  the 
minutes  till  he  returned,  he  pressed  the 
good  horse  on  as  fast  as  the  steepness  of 
the  hills  could  admit.  The  road  ran  for 
some  distance  parallel  with  the  river,  along 
the  side  of  the  hill  that  bounded  the 
valley,  but  it  was  unable  to  follow  a  level 
course,  in  consequence  of  the  hill  side 
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being  constantly  intersected  by  narrow 
gorges,  caused  by  small  streamlets  roahing 
down  from  the  top,  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  described  as  existing  close  to  the 
parsonage.  It  was,  therefore,  impossibk 
for  him  to  proceed  as  fast  as  his  wishes 
prompted  him,  with  any  regard  to  the 
safety,  not  so  much  of  himself,  as  of  his 
horse — it  being  really  dangerous  to  ride 
fast  down  the  steep  little  pitches;  and 
though  he  occasionally  indulged  in  gallop- 
ing up  on  the  opposite  side,  he  was  obliged 
to  consider  that  he  had  possibly  a  twenty- 
four  mile  ride  before  him,  and  that  he 
must  not  task  the  strength  of  his  horse 
too  much  in  the  early  part  of  his  journey. 
He  had,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  for  re- 
flection, and  truly  his  meditations  were  of 
a  very  mingled  character.  Sometimes  he 
considered  the  probable  cause  of  Ferdi- 
nand's non-appearance — but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  so  many  causes  occurred  to 
him  for  it,  all  of  them  consistent  with  his 
perfect  safety,  that  he  did  not  terrify  him- 
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sdf  very  much  with  that.  More  often 
he  caught  himself  dwelling  on  the  expres- 
sive countenance  of  the  young  girl  he  had 
just  left — her  eager  wish  to  meet  him — 
her  disappointment  at  finding  he  was  not 
her  father — ^her  anguish  of  mind  at  his 
non-arrival — and  her  gratitude  to  himself 
for  his  undertaking  this  as  he  thought 
somewhat  Quixotic  expedition.  How 
much  she  loves  him,  be  thought ;  how  de- 
lightful it  must  be  to  be  so  loved — by 
such  a  charming  little  creature !  He 
thought,  too,  how  delightful  it  would  be 
to  bring  her  back  satisfactory  tidings  ;  to 
see  her  bright  eyes  sparkle  with  joy.  Occa- 
sionally he  thought  of  his  own  prospects, 
the  younger  son  of  a  moderately  rich 
country  gentlemen.  He  hoped  some  day 
to  have  a  living,  but  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  where  it  was  to  come  from. 
But  he  was  very  well  contented  for  the 
present  to  be  where  he  was,  and  so  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  his  mind ;  and 
pressing  his  horse's  side,  urged  him  on  at 
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a  nfid  pace,  oTcr  a  part  of  the  road  that 
was  rather  more  krd  than  ordmary.  On 
passing  through  a  tnmpike,  he  inquired 
if  Mr.  Castleton's  carriage  had  been 
through,  and  was  informed  that  the  groom 

had  driyen  it  through  towards  W , 

some  hours  before,  and  that  it  had  not  re- 
turaed.  The  road,  now  crossing  the  river 
by  a  bridge,  passed  out  of  the  valley  by 
the  same  opening  through  which  the  river 
made  its  escape ;  and  from  this  point  to 
the  station,  its  course  lay  across  a  wide 
open  plain.  The  night  was  now  so  dark, 
that  Wentworth  could  with  difficulty  see 
the  road  in  front  of  his  horse's  ears,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  miss 
it,  and  galloped  along,  therefore,  at  a  rapid 
pace,  anxious  to  arrive  at  his  journey's 
end,  and  to  learn,  as  he  fully  expected, 
that  the  train  had  arrived  at  its  usual  hour, 
but  without  Mr.  Castleton,  who  vrould, 
therefore,  unquestionably  have  been,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  detained  in  town. 
His  consternation,  thereforoi  may  be  ima- 
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gined  when,  on  enquiring  of  the  station 
master,  if  the  train  due  at  half-past  two 
had  arrived  safe,  and  if  Mr.  Castleton  had 
come  by  it ;  the  answer  was  in  the  affirm- 
ative, coupled  with  the  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Castleton's  phaeton  had  been  in  wait- 
ing, and  that  Mr.  Castleton  had  driven  off 
for  home  immediately.  Went  worth's 
tidings  that  Ferdinand  had  not  arrived, 
and  that  he  had  come  direct  from  Shel- 
bridge  to  inquire  for  him,  caused  equal 
astonishment  to  the  railway  officials,  one 
of  whom  remarked  that  he  supposed  some 
accident  had  happened,  as  the  ponies 
seemed  very  fresh  when  they  started. 

"  But,'*  continued  he,  "  I  don't  know 
how  that  could  be  either,  sir,  for  if  any- 
thing had  happened,  you  must  have  seen 
or  heard  something  of  it,  as  you  came 
along  the  road." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  by  which  he 
could  have  gone?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  rightly  know  my- 
self,  for  I  am  a  stranger,  and  have  not  been 
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long  in  these  parts,  but  I  will  inquire  if 
there  are  any  of  the  men  here  as  knows 
the  country  well,  and,  if  there  be,  they'll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  sir." 

The  man  proceeded  to  make  his  en- 
quiries, leaving  Wentworth  in  a  most  un- 
enviable state  of  mind.  His  confidence 
had  been  so  great,  that  he  should  find  that 
nothing  had  occurred,  that  his  present 
disappointment,  in  finding  that  there 
really  was  cause  for  alarm,  was  propor- 
tionably  severe.  He  still  clung  to  the 
hope,  however,  that  there  was  some  other 
road  by  which  Ferdinand  could  have  gone, 
which  he  had  perhaps  pursued  as  being 
safer,  though  more  circuitous,  and  where, 
perhaps,  some  trifling  accident  to  the 
carriage  or  horses  had  delayed  him  for  an 
hour  or  two,  as  his  own  experience  told 
him  might  very  possibly  be  the  case. 
While  pondering  thus,  the  time  seemed 
interminable,  till  the  porter  returned 
bringing  with  him  a  rustic  countryman, 
who  had  been  driving  a  carrier's  waggon  to 
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the  station,  and  who  boasted  that  he  knew 
every 'square  inch  of  the  country ,  for 
twenty  miles  round  and  better. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  Wentworth, 
"  I  understand  that  you  know  this  coun- 
try better  than  any  of  us.  Pray,  tell  me, 
is  there  any  road  by  which  Mr.  Castleton 
can  have  gone  to  Shelbridge,  except  the 
one  by  Penridge  and  Steepton,  by  which  I 
came." 

'*  No,  sir,  none  as  I  knows  on ;  least- 
ways none  for  a  gentleman's  carriage. 
There  be  a  way  surely,  by  Morevall,  but 
that  ain't  no  ways  fit  for  a  carriage,  and 
besides  it  would  be  a  long  way  round  ;  for 
you  see,  sir,  you  must  go  up  to  Morevall 
and  then  on  to  Stanton,  in  order  to  cross 
the  river  between  Stanton  and  Shelbridge, 
for  there  beant  no  other  bridge  except 
that  and  the  one  as  you  came  over,  sir." 

Impossible  as  it  seemed  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  have  taken  this  road,  it  ap- 
peared the  only  possible  way  of  account- 
ing  for  his   complete   disappearance ;  so 
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Wentworth  hastily  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  return  that  way. 

''  Can  I  find  my  way  back  to  Shelbridge 
by  that  road  you  speak  of?"  said  he  to  his 
informant. 

''  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  that  easy  a  road  to 
find.  You  must  turn  ofif  just  afore  you 
get  to  the  bridge,  and  keep  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  then  you'll  take  the 
first  turn  to  the  right,  and  the  second  to 
the  left,  and  then  you'll  be  careful  not  to 
take  the  first  to  the  right  again,  sir, 
for  it  leads  only  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  the  gentlefolks  go  sometimes,  sir, 
to  look  at  the  view  as  they  calls  it ;  and 
then—" 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  good  man,"  said  Went- 
worth,  who  saw  that  this  road  would  be 
by  no  means  easy  to  find  in  broad  day- 
light, and  that  now  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  night  it  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
^'  I  shall  never  find  this  road  to-night ; 
I  am  afraid  I  must  give  it  up."  And  he 
paused  irresolute.     What  was  he  to  do 
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next  ?  To  return  to  Shelbridge  by  the  way 
he  had  come»*  and  to  tell  Louisa  Castleton 
that  the  only  tidings  he  had  heard  of  her 
ftther  rendered  it  more  than  ever  proba- 
ble that  he  had  met  with  some  serious  ac- 
cident. He  could  not  endure  even  the 
thought  of  the  misery  that  he  should  thus 
be  called  upon  to  witness.  The  only 
other  alternative  was  to  engage  the  rude 
boor  to  act  as  his  guide,  and  conduct  him 
over  the  rugged  and  difficult  road  he  had 
been  describing.  This  was  no  agreeable 
course  to  pursue.  The  distance  to  Shel- 
bridge by  this  route  was  at  least  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles.  His  companion  being  on 
foot  would  entail  his  proceeding  at  a 
snail's  pace  the  whole  of  the  way.  The 
night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  the  clouds 
which  had  been  gathering  ever  since  the 
sun  went  down,  were  now  beginning  to 
discharge  their  contents  in  a  drizzling  raio, 
which  gave  every  promise  of  increasing 
and  continuing  throughout  the  night.  At 
one  time  the  thought  of  putting  up  his 
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horse,  getting  a  bed  for  the  night  at  i 
nmghbooring  town,  and  resuming  ! 
search  in  the  morning,  occurred  to  hi 
But  he  did  not  entertain  it  for  an  insta 
He  felt  too  deeply  for  poor  Louisa'a  m 
pense  and  anxiety  of  mind ;  and  he  i 
also  that,  if  any  accident  had  happened 
this  unfrequented  road  that  the  count 
man  had  described,  his  friend  might  afa 
lutely  be  perishing  for  want  of  assistan 
He  saw,  therefore,  that  he  must  go 
with  bis  search  in  spite  of  the  manifi 
inconveniences  that  attended  it ;  and 
turning  to  the  countryman,  he  inquired 
for  a  certain  consideration,  he  would  c< 
sent  to  act  as  guide  along  the  road  he  I 
named.  The  man,  to  enhance  the  price 
his  services,  drew  a  picture  of  the  dang 
and  diflSculties  of  the  route,  which  i 
aujrthing  but  satisfactory  to  his  employ 
But  at  last,  in  consideration  of  a  si 
larger  than  he  would  in  ordinary  cou 
have  earned  in  a  fortnight,  he  consent 
to   undertake  the    office  of    guide,  s 
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bring  Wentworth  hj  the  road  he  had 
qpoken  of  to  Shelbridge,  where,  however, 
he  held  out  no  hopes  of  arriving  before 
daylight. 

Once  more,  then,  did  Wentworth  mount 
his  horse,  and  as  the  road  was  the  same 
as  that  by  which  he  had  come  as  far  as 
the  bridge,  and  his  guide  was  of  a  taciturn 
disposition,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
ai  indulging  in  his  own  reflections ;  which 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  of  a  most 
agreeable  description.  As  the  wind  came 
rushing  across  the  open  plain  which  we 
have  described,  driving  the  rain,  which 
was  now  coming  down  in  torrents,  into 
his  face,  and  making  it  soak  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  clothes,  till  he  began  to 
think  that  his  very  skin  was  saturated,  he 
was  strongly  tempted  to  wish  that  his  fate 
had  not  impelled  him  to  Shelbridge  par- 
sonage that  evening,  and  that  this  voyage 
of  discovery  had  been  committed  to  other 
hands  than  his.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
said  to  himself,  Castleton  is  safe  at  home 
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by  this  time,  and  comfortably  seated  by 
his  drawing-room  fire  with  his  daughter, 
while  I  am  wandering  about  here  in  thr 
wet,  looking  after  him. 

Better  feelings  however  prevailed,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  discomforts,  by  the 
time  he  arrived  at  the  bridge,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincmg  himself  that  he  ou^t 
to  be  thankful  for  having  an  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him,  of  being  of  service  not 
only  to  a  fellow-creature,  but  to  one  to 
whom  he  was  boimd  by  ties  both  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude.  At  this  point  the 
momentous  part  of  their  expedition  was 
to  commence.  The  night  was  so  dark,  that 
even  by  the  aid  of  the  lanthom,  which  bji 
prudent  foresight  he  had  desired  his  at- 
tendant to  carry,  Wentworth  with  diffi- 
culty perceived  that  the  main  road  making 
a  sharp  turn  to  go  over  the  bridge,  the 
cross-road  which  here  joined  it,  and  whict 
they  were  to  follow,  was  in  point  of  fad 
a  continuation  of  the  straight  line  in  whicl 
they  had  been  for  some  time  past  advanc- 
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ing.  One  or  two  large  stones  lying  in  his 
path  warned  Wentworth  that  by  far  the 
most  prudent  course  for  him  to  pursue, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  dis- 
mount and  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
— and  he  accordingly  did  so — ^though  it 
by  no  means  added  to  the  comfort  of  his 
journey.  There  are  few  greater  nuisances 
than  being  obliged  to  lead  a  horse  by  the 
bridle ;  but,  if  to  this  is  added  a  pouring 
rain,  and  a  night  so  dark  that  one  can 
neither  see  where  oneself  or  one's  horse 
is  about  to  tread,  the  annoyance  rises  to 
a  very  high  order  in  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
agreeables. His  guide  moreover  held  out 
no  hopes  of  any  improvement  in  the  road 
for  many  a  mile,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Wentworth  thought  it  impossible  that 
Ferdinand  could  willingly  have  followed 
such  a  road  as  this,  even  in  his  little 
open  carriage ;  and,  if  the  horses  had 
ran  away  with  him,  they  would  surely 
have  taken  the  shortest  way  home,  and 
would  never  have  gone  out  of  their  course 
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to  have  faced  such  a  hill  as  this — ^he 
thought,  panting  with  the  exertion  of 
clambering  up  the  rocky  stony  bill,  up 
which  they  were  slowly  advancing.  He 
felt,  however,  that  he  was  in  for  it,  and 
must  now  go  through  with  it  coute  qid 
coute. 

But  if  the  ascent  was  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, the  descent  on  the  other  side  was 
far  worse.  The  horse,  though  a  very  good 
one,  and  surefooted  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, was  now  rather  tired,  and,  though 
unencumbered  with  any  weight  on  his  back, 
made  several  severe  stumbles,  and  required 
all  Wentworth's  care  to  keep  him  on  his 
legs.  Went  worth  thought  it  almost  im- 
possible that  any  carriage  could  have  come 
safely  down  such  a  place,  and  was  express- 
ing his  opinion  to  his  guide,  when,  as  they 
were  crossing  the  little  stream  that  inter- 
sected the  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  groan.  He  stopped 
and  listened,  but  the  rushing  noise  of  the 
water  was  the  only  sound  that  reached  his 
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ears,  and  he  proceeded.     He  had  not  gone, 
however,  many  steps,  before  a  cry — this 
time  unmistakeable — attracted  his  atten- 
tion.    He  hallooed  in  reply,  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  voice  apparently  proceeding 
from  the  midst  of  the  water  they  had  just 
passed.     Hastily  taking  the  Ian  thorn  from 
his  guide,  and  bidding  him  hold  the  horse, 
he  advanced  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  voice  proceeded,  and,  at  length,  lying 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  road  and  almost 
in  the  water,  he  discovered   the  groom 
who    had  attended  Mr.   Castleton.     On 
attempting    to   raise  him,  he  found  that 
the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  were  too 
severe  to  permit  him  to  stand — and  from 
pain,  cold,  and  fright,  he  was  so  exhausted 
as  hardly  to  be  able  to  articulate.      To 
obtain,  however,  intelligence  of  Mr.  Castle 
ton  was  all  important.     A  little  brandy 
from  a  flask  in  the  guide's  pocket  worked 
wonders   towards    the    loosening  of   his 
tongue  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes,  he  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  be  able  to  give  a 
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short  account  of  the  occurrence  that  had 
brought  him  there.  He  said  that  the 
ponies  were  very  fresh  in  the  morning,  so 
that  it  had  been  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  had  arrived  safely  at  the  station,  but 
that  having  been  baited  and  rested,  and 
finding  their  heads  turned  homewards, 
they  were  almost  unmanageable  from  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Castleton  took  the  reins 
to  drive  home — and  that,  as  they  were 
passing  over  the  open  level  country,  they 
met  a  coach  going  rapidly  towards  the 
station,  at  which  they  took  fright  and 
started  off  at  full  gallop.  The  road  was 
level  and  tolerably  good ;  Mr.  Castleton 
drove  well,  and  John  said,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  master,  at  first,  apprehended  any 
verj'  serious  results  from  the  adventure. 
Soon,  however,  they  reached  the  bridge 
which  has  been  so  often  mentioned,  and 
it  was  at  once  evident,  that  at  the  pace  at 
which  they  were  going  they  would  inevit- 
ably be  upset  in  turning  the  sharp  corner 
made  by  the  road,  in  order  to  cross  it. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  keep  straight  on,  and  follow 
the  bye  road  that  joined  the  high  road  at 
that  point ;  and  Mr.  Castleton  fiilly  be- 
lieved that  the  steep  hill  which  they  would 
have  to  encounter,  coupled  with  the  fact 
of  their  heads  being  no  longer  directed 
homewards,  would  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  ponies  and  enable  him  to  bring  them 
to  a  stand.  Up  the  hill,  however,  they 
dashed  remorselessly,  the  little  carriage 
bounding  over  the  huge  stones  that  strewed 
the  way,  in  a  maimer  that  tested  the  excel- 
lence of  the  springs,  while  it  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  either  of  the  passen- 
gers to  keep  their  seats.  Arrived  at  the 
top,  it  was  evident  that  the  ponies  were 
not  likely  to  stop  before  they  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  next  hill,  and  the  peril  now 
became  imminent.  In  safety,  however, 
they  reached  the  stream,  when  the  violent 
jerk  caused  by  dashing  through  it  threw 
him,  John,  completely  out,  and  he  fell 
with   such  violence  on  the  rough  stones 
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in  its  bed,  that  he  was  only  coDScioufl 
before  he  became  insensible,  of  seeing  hi 
master  and  the  ponies  still  pursuing  thai 
mad  career,  the  former  being,  as  he  ima 
^ed,  saved  from  falling  out  by  the  ti^ 
hold  that  he  had  of  the  reins.  When  h 
recovered  his  consciousness,  he  found  tha 
his  leg,  though  he  believed  it  was  no 
broken,  was  too  severely  hurt  to  enabl 
him  to  move  without  the  most  acut 
pain.  He  therefore  dragged  himself  \ 
little  out  of  the  way,  and  had  fallen  into  i 
trance,  from  which  the  noise  caused  by  th 
approach  of  Wentworth  and  his  compa 
nion  had  aroused  him  sufficiently  to  caua 
him  to  exert  himself  a  little  to  mak 
himself  heard. 

Wentworth  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
as  the  accident  must  have  happena 
in  broad  daylight,  some  hours  befor 
dark,  no  one  had  passed  by  wh< 
could  have  afforded  assistance,  or,  at  a] 
events,  carried  intelligence  of  the  misfor 
tune;  but  both  John  and  the  guide  as 
sured  him  that  that  road  was  so  littl< 
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finequented,  that  a  whole  day  might  elapse 
without  a  soul  being  seen  upon  it.  The 
consideration  now  was,  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  By  John's  account,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  the  carriage  could 
have  proceeded  much  further  without 
being  upset.  And  besides,  there  was  no 
doubt,  that,  had  Ferdinand  succeeded  in 
stopping  his  horses,  he  would  immediately 
have  returned  to  search  for  his  unfor- 
tunate servant.  Wentworth's  heart  sank 
within  him,  as  the  probability  that  his  poor 
fnend  had  come  to  an  untimely  end  rose 
vividly  before  his  imagination.  At  any 
rate,  they  must  soon  learn  the  truth.  Went- 
worth  had  proposed  leaving  the  horse  with 
John ;  but  the  latter  begged  that  he  would 
not  do  so,  as  he  said  he  was  unable  to 
get  up,  and  the  horse  might  trample  upon 
him,  or,  if  he  should  again  be  overcome 
with  stupor,  might  make  its  escape.  Went- 
worth  therefore,  though  somewhat  unwil- 
lingly, again  threw  the  bridle  over  his  arm, 
and  leaving  John,  and  promising  to  return 
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to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  started  again  on 
his  painful  search;  and  passing  by  the 
turn,  which  the  guide  had  mentioned  as 
leading  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  continued 
his  course  along  the  narrow  rocky  lane. 
They  had  not  advanced  far,  however,  be- 
fore the  horse  that  Wentworth  was  leading 
suddenly  stopped,  and  gave  utterance  to  a 
shrill  neigh.  This  seemed  to  be  responded 
to  by  a  faint  echo  at  some  distance,  and 
Wentworth  immediately  exclaimed :  — 
*'  There  is  one  of  the  ponies — ^he  and  the 
horse  are  calling  to  one  another/'  A  re- 
petition of  the  sounds  left  little  doubt  on 
this  point,  and  Wentworth  then  appealed 
to  his  guide,  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

''  They  must  have  taken  that  turn  that 
leads  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  sir — that's 
all — and  if  they  has,  they  must  be  dashed 
to  pieces — the  wonder  is,  that  there's  ere 
a  one  left  to  neigh." 

Not  much  comforted  by  this  speech, 
and  yet  feeling  relieved  at  the  prospect  of 
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soon  knowing  the  worst,  whatever  it  might 
be»  Wentworthy  following  his  guide,  clam- 
bered up  the  rough  track,  the  end  of 
which  he  had  so  lately  passed.  In  truth, 
it  was  wonderful  that  the  ponies  could 
have  drawn  the  carriage  up  such  a  place, 
at  such  a  headlong  speed.  Holding  the 
lanthom  dose  to  the  bank,  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  mark  made  by  one  of  the 
wheels ;  which,  while  it  showed  them  that 
they  were  proceeding  in  the  right  direction, 
gave  evidence,  by  the  deep  dent  made  in 
the  hard  soil,  of  the  violence  with  which 
it  had  been  forced  along.  They  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where 
there  was  a  kind  of  terrace,  to  which,  as 
Wentworth  had  been  told  by  his  com- 
panion, parties  of  pleasure  occasionally 
resorted,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  view 
which  was  spread  under  their  feet.  The 
hill,  on  this  side  almost  precipitous,  rose 
abruptly  from  the  level  plain,  which,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Severn — and  under  ordinary 
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dinaod  had  made  a  rigorous  effort  to  tnn 
them  from  it.  The  rim  of  the  wheel 
took  a  sharp  carve,  and  the  footprints  o 
the  horses  were  deeply  indented  in  thi 
turf,  as  though  they  too  had  been  makinj 
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an  effort  to  stop  themselyes.  It  appeared » 
however,  to  have  been  unavailing;  the 
off-wheels  of  the  carriage  had  gone  over 
the  edge,  and  then  all  further  traces  were 
lost.  Wentworth  raised  his  voice,  in  the 
hope  that  Ferdinand,  if  still  alive,  might 
hear  him,  and,  by  replying,  guide  him  to 
where  he  was ; — but  no  answer  greeted 
his  anxiously  expectant  ears.  He  wished 
most  earnestly  that  his  horse  would  again 
neigh,  and  be  answered  by  the  pony — ^but 
no— he  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the 
former  reply,  and  made  no  effort  at  ob- 
taining another.  To  descend  the  steep 
bank,  slippery  as  it  was  with  the  rain,  and 
intersected,  as  the  guide  informed  him, 
by  numerous  stone-quarries,  was  a  task 
of  no  slight  difficulty  and  danger;  but 
Wentworth  prepared  to  attempt  it,  and, 
firmly  grasping  his  lanthom,  he  descended 
towards  a  thick  furze-bush  which  its  light 
enabled  him  to  discover,  and  from  which 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  distinguish  some 
other  resting-place,  to  prevent  his  descent 
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from  becoming  too  mind.  No  sooner  hid 
he  reached  it,  however,  than  he  instantly 
perceived  what  his  heart  tdd  him  was  the 
object  of  his  search,  the  body  of  a  man 
lying  with  his  face  downwards,  and  pie* 
vented  only  from  a  further  descent  by  a 
part  of  the  dress  having  become  entangled 
in  the  bosh.  To  torn  the  face  upwards, 
and  recognize  the  well-kno?m  features  fd 
Ferdinand  C!astleton,  was  the  work  of  one 
second*  To  feel  that,  though  apparently 
lifeless,  the  vital  principle  was  not  yet 
extinct,  was  that  of  the  next.  Placing  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  he  could  distinctly 
feel  its  pulsations,  and,  thus  re-assured 
from  his  greatest  fear,  Wentworth  felt 
more  capable  of  going  through  the  diffi- 
cult task  which  still  remained  to  be  per- 
formed. Shouting  to  his  guide,  he*  per- 
suaded him  to  come  down  as  far  as  the 
bush,  leaving  the  horse  to  himself,  and 
then  their  united  efforts  succeeded  without 
much  difficulty  in  raising  Ferdinand  on  to 
the  terrace.     Here  Wentworth  examined 
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him  more  at  leisure.  He  was  perfectly 
insensible,  and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
the  rain ;  but  it  was  some  satisfoction  to 
find  that,  as  &r  as  Wentworth's  surgical 
skill  extended,  there  were  no  bones  broken, 
though,  as  upwards  of  eight  hours  must 
hare  elapsed  since  the  accident,  during 
the  whole  of  which  he  had  apparently 
been  insensible,  and  exposed,  during  the 
last  two  of  them,  to  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm,  it  was  evident  that  his  situ- 
ation must  be  very  precarious.  Catching 
the  horse,  and  throwing  the  bridle  over 
his  arm,  Wentworth,  assisted  by  the  guide, 
carried  Ferdinand  to  the  point  where  they 
had  left  the  groom,  who,  they  were  happy 
to  find,  had  not  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
stupor.  A  short  consultation  was  then 
held  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  Wentworth  at  length  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  best  plan  would  be  to 
leave  the  two  woimded  men  with  the  guide 
at  the  spot  where  they  were  now  assem- 
bled, while  he  would  ride  back  to  W 
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m  het  as  he  could,  and  procure  m  port- 
cfaaise  and  a  suigeon,  the  fonner  to  con- 
TTT  them  to  Shelbridge,  and  the  latter  to 
adtend  upon  them  when  thejr  arrnred.  He 
accordinghr  started,  and  haring  pmdentty 
led  his  horse  until  he  regained  the  hi^ 
road,  he  then  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and 
for  the  third  time  on  that  eventful  night 
urged  the  animal  across  the  plain  inter* 

▼enin^  between  him  and  W .     This 

time,  however,  it  was  not  to  the  station 
that  he  directed  his  course,  but  to  the 
town  itself,  where  he  soon  arrived,  and 
ridiog  up  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  place, 
desired  a  post-chaise  to  be  instantly  pre- 
pared, while  he  went  on  to  arouse  Doctor 

H ,  the  doctor  of  highest  reputation 

in  W .     He  was  fortunate  in  finding 

the  worthy  doctor  at  home.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Castleton,  and  hor- 
rified at  hearing  the  occasion  of  his  being 
summoned  at  this  untimely  hour.  He 
hastily  hurried  on  his  clothes,  and  by  the 
time  that  Wentworth  returned   with  the 
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poBt-chaise,  was  quite  ready  to  accompany 
him.  Wentworthy  thinking  that  his  horse 
had  had  enough  work  for  that  night,  de- 
termined to  leave  him  at  W ,  and  to 

return  himself  with  the  chaise,  engaging 
one  of  the  stahlemen  of  the  hotel  to  bring 
him  on  to  Shelbridge  the  next  day,  and 
also  giving  information  as  to  the  probable 
situation  of  the  phaeton  and  ponies,  in 
order  that  steps  might  be  taken  for  re- 
covering them,  as  far  as  that  ^was  possible. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  chaise  to  the 
spot  where  the  rest  of  the  party  had  been 
left.  When  they  did  so,  however,  they 
found  every  thing  in  statu  quo.  Mr.  Cas- 
tleton  was  hastily  examined  by  the  doctor^ 
who  pronounced  that  no  bones  were 
broken,  but  that  he  apprehended  a  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain,  and  feared  very 
much  that  the  long  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  might  produce  a  fever,  the  result  of 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
not   venture   to   predict.     He  was   then 
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lifted  into  the  chaise,  by  the  side  of  th 
doctor,  while  John,  who  was  mach  re 
covered,  was  placed  on  the  box,  under  th 
charge  of  Wentworth.  The  guide  wa 
then  dismissed  with  the  promised  gratuitj 
and  having  with  great  difficulty  found 
place  where  the  chaise  could  be  tume 
round,  the  party  set  forth  on  their  home 
ward  journey.  The  rain  had  by  this  tim 
ceased ;  the  clouds  were  clearing  off,  an 
soon  the  first  streaks  of  twilight  began  t 
be  discernible  in  the  east.  The  increasiuj 
light  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  joume 
at  a  more  rapid  pace,  but  nevertheless  th 
sun  had  risen  upon  the  earth  before  the 
drove  into  the  gates  of  Shelbridge  Rectorj 
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CHAPTER.  V. 


The  state  of  mind  in  which  poor  Louisa 
had  passed  the  night  can  only  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  themselves  suffered 
anguish  of  mind,  in  awaiting  the  promised 
arrival  of  one  dear  to  them,  in  an  agony  of 
suspense  as  to  the  cause  of  his  non-ap- 
pearance. 

Wentworth's  promise  to  go  and  inquire 
after  her  father  was  a  real  comfort  to  her  ; 
and  for  the  first  hour  or  two  after  his  de- 
parture she  felt  comparatively  tranquil. 
She  reckoned  that  he  could  not  be  absent 
more  than  four  hours,  and  that  by  mid- 
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night  she  should,  at  any  rate,  know  the 
worst.  Feeling  that  now  she  could  do 
nothing  more  to  assist  her  father,  and 
being  of  a  strong  and  sensible  turn  of 
mind,  she  determined  that  she  would  em- 
ploy herself  in  some  occupation,  which 
might  divert  her  thoughts  from  herself 
and  her  anxiety.  She  knew  by  experience 
that  nothing  distracts  the  attention  so 
completely  as  figures ;  and  having  the 
accounts  of  some  charities,  of  which  her 
father  was  manager,  and  the  keeping  of 
which  he  intrusted  to  her,  she  took  them 
out  of  the  drawer  of  the  writing-table,  and 
busied  herself  with  casting  them  up,  cor- 
recting and  comparing  them.  This  occu- 
pation over,  she  took  out  some  work,  but 
she  found  that  this  did  not  answer  nearly 
so  well.  While  her  fingers  mechanically 
guided  the  needle,  her  thoughts  were  busily 
imagining  every  kind  of  possible  or  impos- 
sible adventure  that  could  have  befallen 
her  father.  As  the  time  approached,  be- 
yond which  she  had  settled  in  her   own 
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mind  that  Wentworth  s  return  could  not 
be  delayed,  she  grew  more  and  more 
fidgetty  and  anxious.  Her  nurse  came  in, 
pressing  her  to  go  to  bed ;  but  she  urged 
that  she  could  not  possibly  sleep  if  she 
did ;  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  return  could 
not  now  be  long  delayed ;  and  that  if  they 
heard  from  him  that  the  train  had  arrived 
as  usual,  and  that  Mr.  Castleton  had  not 
been  a  passenger,  she  could  then  go  to 
rest  quietly,  and  persuade  herself  that 
something  imavoidable  had  occurred  to 
detain  him  in  London.  With  these  assur- 
ances nurse  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied, 
and  complied  with  Louisa's  invitation  to 
remain  and  keep  her  company  in  the 
drawing-room.  As,  however,  the  time  flew 
by,  and  still  Wentworth  came  not,  her 
alarm  and  uneasiness  increased  with  every 
minute  that  elapsed ;  and  the  very  circum- 
stance of  Wentworth's  journey,  which  had 
at  first  been  a  consolation  to  her,  now 
only  served  to  aggravate  her  fears.  Had 
he  not  started  to  enquire  for  her  father, 
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srkrcvr  isd  nAtirnir  tenara.  Her  old 
r::rsf .  ert  iTg,  ieSL  bst  msfteep  in  an  aim- 
c^E^r.  JDi  ibere  v^s  noriiing  now  to  break 
tbespeL  Tbe  iisp  bdnt  dznlr,  as  its  light 
vK  It  tbe  pccrt  d  extiDctxxi ;  and  in  the 
dSckoiTif;.  icxcxtus  ciftrv.  which  seired 
bat  to  mike  the  darkness  risible,  there  was 
ample  sccpe  tor  the  rei^tlessDess  and  fever- 
is^hness,  pttxlQced  br  want  of  sleep,  to 
ctMijaie  np  all  the  horrid  risions  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination.  Suddenly  she  aroused 
herself,  recalled  the  poweis  of  her  mind, 
and  walking  with  a  tinn  step  to  the  win- 
dow, flong  back  the  shutter,  threw  open 
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and  admitted  the  light  of 
mm,  now  just  rising,  to  illumine  the 
oto  gloomy  apartment,  and  the  fireah 
of  fhe  morning  to  cool  her  burning, 
mh  brow.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious 
it  that  met  her  eye.  The  clouds  that 
been  discharging  so  heavily  during 
lu^t  had  rolled  off,  just  sufficiently 
enable  the  sun  to  rise  in  unveiled 
tndoar;  while  they  reflected  his  rays 
n  their  massive  surfaces  and  fantastic 
ea  with  every  variety  of  hue,  from  the 
^test  crimson  to  the  faintest  tint  of 
)-colour,  that  melted  imperceptibly 
I  grey.  The  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
.  still  wrapped  in  shade,  but,  as  her  eye 
ulered  to  the  woods  that  clothed  the 
I  of  the  hill  on  which  the  parsonage 
id,  she  saw  the  trees,  now,  for  the  most 
t,  clothed  in  their  spring  attire,  dis- 
{ring  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  their 
id  hues  of  every  shade  of  varying 
en.  The  rain  which  had  fallen  during 
night  had  imparted  to  them  an  indes- 
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cribable  freshness ;  and  not  to  them  alone, 
but  to  every  living  thing  that  met  the  eye. 
The  emerald  grass  seemed  visibly  to  grow 
and  increase  mider  her  eyes,  as  it  shook 
off  the  guttering  drops  which  sparided 
in  the  light  like  diamonds;  while    the 
perfume  that  arose  from  the  flowers,  the 
leaves,  the  very  earth  itself,  stole  most 
gratefully  upon  the  senses.    The  ear,  too, 
was  not  without  its  share  in  the  treat 
which  nature,  at  such  moments,  vouch- 
safes to  those  who  contemplate  her.  From 
the  woods  and  hedge-rows  arose  a  volume 
of  song,  from  every  species  of  the  feath- 
ered tribe.   The  nightingale  still  continued 
to  pour  forth  her  melodious  notes ;  while 
the  scarcely  less  beautiful  tones  of  the 
thrush,  mingling  with  those  of  the  black- 
bird and  a  host  of  others,  vindicated  the 
unparalleled  beauty  of  nature's  self-taught 
choir.      The   lark,   now  soaring    up,  as 
it  were,  to  meet  the  sun,  poured  forth  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  in  a  flood  of  liquid 
harmony.    All,  all  around  was  gay,  joyous 
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and  sparkling;  and,  for  the  first  few 
minntes  Louisa's  still  childish  spirit  par- 
took of  the  general  joyousness.  She 
loved  nature  ardently;  and  the  sight  of 
it,  thus  adorned  in  its  gayest  garb,  called 
forth  a  corresponding  feeling  of  gaiety  in 
her  mind.  But  soon  the  force  of  the 
terrible  contrast  smote  upon  her  heart. 
All  around  her  was  indeed  joyous  and 
dieerful,  and  at  any  former  period  of  her 
existence  her  own  spirits  would  have  risen 
with  the  occasion ;  but  now  the  thought 
of  her  poor  father — ^his  possible  fate — ^her 
own  heart-rending  anxiety — rushed  upon 
her;  and  she  almost  hated  herself  for 
allowing  herself  to  give  way  for  a  moment 
to  the  feelings,  which  the  scene  around 
her  was  so  well  calculated  to  call  forth ; 
and  now  the  brilliant  sun-light  seemed 
more  odious  to  her  than  had  been  the 
shadows  in  that  darkened  room.  Such 
were  her  feelings  when,  suddenly,  the 
sound  of  wheels  smote  upon  her  ear.  She 
Ustened ;  she  could  not  mistake ;  that  they 
were  wheels  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  as 
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they  approached^  it  was  equally  evident  to 
her  practised  ear,  that  they  were  not  the 
wheels  of  the  pony-phaeton ;  nor  did  ttut 
heavy  tramp  that  accompanied  them  be- 
token the  light,  rattling  motion  of  th6 
ponies*  feet.  An  agony  of  anspense  over- 
whelmed her  heart.  It  might,  after  all, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  or  her's ;  and, 
if  it  had,  what  then  ?  The  clear  morning 
air  had  borne  the  sonnd  from  such  a 
distance,  that  it  was  many  minutes  ere 
her  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  yellow 
postchaise,  with  Wentworth  and  John 
upon  the  box.  She  was  startled  at  seeing 
the  former  jump  off  to  open  the  gate,  in 
lieu  of  the  latter,  who  she  then  perceived 
was  reclining  rather  than  sitting  on  his 
seat.  She  rushed  to  the  house-door ;  and 
Wentworth,  seeing  her  there,  ran  rapidly 
on,  in  advance  of  the  carriage,  and  per- 
ceiving that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
declaring  the  truth,  exclaimed,  ''He  is 
safe.  Miss  Castleton ;  that  is,  he  lives ; 
but  there  has  been  a  serious  accident,  and 
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you  must  be  prepared  to  find  him  danger- 
ously hurt.  The  doctor  is  in  the  carriage 
with  him." 

This  gleam  of  hope  revived  her  heart 
which  had  been  almost  ready  to  burst; 
and,  as  Wentworth  concluded,  the  post- 
chaise  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  she  could 
see  her  fietther's  pale  features  and  appa- 
rently lifeless  form  supported  in  the  doc- 
tor's arms.  At  Wentworth's  suggestion 
she  ran  up-stairs  to  her  father's  room, 
whither  he  was  immediately  transported 
in  the  arms  of  Wentworth  and  the  doctor ; 
John  being  assisted  by  the  nurse,  who  was 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  to  his  own  room, 
where  the  doctor  promised  to  visit  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  for 
Mr.  Castleton. 

Mr.  Castleton  being  undressed  and 
placed  in  a  warm  bed,  Dr.  H.  proceeded 
to  make  a  more  complete  examination  of 
him  than  he  had,  as  yet,  been  able  to  do, 
the  result  of  which,  however,  served  but 
to  confirm  his  former  opinion.     There 
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were  no  broken  bones,  bat  the  brain  ban 
sustained  severe  concussion,  which,  coa 
pled  with  the  exposure  to  tha  cold  an 
rain,  had  produced  a  violent  access  o 
fever.  He  told  Louisa  that  nothing  for 
ther  could  be  done  for  her  father  a 
present,  and  entreated  her  to  retire  an 
take  some  repose,  which  she,  at  length 
unwillingly  consented  to  do. 

When,  after  a  brief  interval  of  brokei 
slumber,  she  returned  to  her  fieither's  bed 
side,  no  apparent  change  had  taken  place 
but  as  she  moved  about  the  darkened  room 
arranging  various  articles  for  his  convmii 
ence  and  the  doctor's,  she  fancied  that  hi 
eyes  were  open,  and  were  following  all  he 
motions.  Groing  gently  to  his  bedside 
and  bending  over  him,  she  found,  indeed 
that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  that  con 
sciousness  had  apparently  returned.  Sb 
did  not  speak,  not  knowing  whether  sh( 
ought  to  encourage  him  to  address  her  o 
not.  He  gazed  fondly  in  her  face,  ani 
then,  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  caress 
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ingly  to  his  lips.  Louisa  felt  frightened. 
Her  fether  had  often  kissed  and  fondled 
her,  but  never  in  that  way ;  nor  had  he 
ever  kissed  her  hand.  Presently  his  lips 
moved,  and  she  distinctly  heard  him  mutter, 
"My  own  darling."  This  again  struck 
her  as  strange.  Not  that  he  had  not  often 
called  her  *'  his  darling,"  but  there  was  a 
tcme  in  it  which  he  had  not  been  used  to 
employ  towards  her.  ''My  sweet  love, 
why  do  you  look  so  coldly  at  me,"  said 
he  again,  ''  come  and  kiss  me."  Though 
8till  puzzled  at  his  words  and  tone,  she 
stooped  and  kissed  his  forehead.  He  did 
not,  however,  seem  quite  satisfied,  and 
gazed  at  her  for  some  time  with  an  uneasy, 
mqoisitive  look,  which  presently  ceased, 
as  his  eyelids  closed,  and  he  again  relapsed 
into  stupor. 

He,  however,  still  retained  his  hold  of 
her  hand,  so  that  she  could  not  leave  him. 
She  bent  fondly  over  him,  wondering  what 
this  curious  change  in  his  manner  to  her 
could  mean.     It  was  not  long  before  he 
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re-opened   his  eyes,  and  whispered,  ''I 
have  been  to  Cambridge*  love,  and  stood 
upon  that  bridge  where  we  stood  together, 
yon  know ;  let  me  see,  I  don't  know  hoir 
long  ago.     I  missed  you  sadly ,  my  darlingi 
and  felt  very  unhappy  for  the  want  of 
you.''    This  was  still  more  inexplicable  to 
Louisa,     She  had  never  been  at  Cam* 
bridge,  and  though  she  coold  £uicy  that 
her  father  might  have  missed  her,  and 
wished  for  her,  it  could  not  be  because  he 
had  ever  been  with  her  there  before*     Sud- 
denly a  light  broke  in  upon  her.     He  was 
delirious,  and  took  her  for  her  mother  1 
—as,  indeed,  he  well  might  do ;  for,  though 
she  was  younger,  by  a  couple  of  years, 
than  her  mother  had  been  when  Ferdinand 
first  made  her  acquaintance,  the  likeness 
between  them  was  already  very  strong. 
Louisa  felt  dreadfully  frightened.     Tliere 
is  something  alarming  alwajrs  in  being  in 
the  presence  of  one  who  is  not  conscious 
of  his  own  actions,  or  has  lost  the  com- 
mand over  his  own  ideas ;  and  to  be  left 
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alone  with  a  person  delirious  is  enough  to 
shake  the  nerves  of  any  one  unaccustomed 
to  it,  particularly  if  a  young  person.  But 
to  hear  herself  taken  for  another,  to  listen 
to  terms  of  affection,  and  feel  emhraces 
which  she  knew  to  he  meant  for  another 
and  that  other  now  for  fourteen  years  laid  in 
the  silent  tomb,  was  awful  to  poor  Louisa's 
feelings.  She  knew  not  whether  most  to 
dread  her  father's  continuance  in  his  error, 
or  his  discovery  of  it.  There  was  some- 
thing very  dreadful  in  hearing  him  talk  of 
things  long  past  and  gone  as  if  they  were 
present,  and  yet  she  dreaded  the  effect  of 
his  disappointment  on  finding  out  the  truth, 
both  for  himself,  and,  also  for  her ;  for 
she  feared  that  at  the  moment  he  would 
hate  her ;  and  to  be  hated  by  the  being 
whom  one  loves  best  on  earth,  even  in 
their  moments  of  delirium,  is  a  trial  of  no 
ordinary  nature. 

She  thought  that  it  might  be  best  to 
favour  the  delusion,  and  to  speak  to  him 
in  the  character  of  her  mother ;  but  her 
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heart  almost  revolted  from  what  appeared 
to  be  an  obtmniDg  of  his  caresses  noAer 
false  pretences.  It  was  an  innocent  decep- 
tion certainly  ;  but  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  terror  of  all  deceit,  and  this  par- 
ticular species  seemed  to  her  to  be  pecu- 
liarly revolting.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great 
relief  to  her  when  her  nurse  entered  the 
room.  '*  He  takes  me  for  mamma,"  she 
softly  whispered;  ^'what  am  I  to  do, 
nurse  ?" 

The  nurse,  whose  conscience  was  not  so 
sensitive,  soon  settled  the  point,  by  desir- 
ing her  to  humour  the  sick  man  to  the  top 
of  his  bent,  and,  as  far  as  she  could, 
foster  the  delusion  that  she  was,  indeed, 
the  Louisa  whom,  for  so  many  years,  he  had 
so  bitterly  mourned.  Once  persuaded 
that  this  was,  indeed,  her  path  of  duty, 
Louisa  allowed  no  repugnance  to  it  on  her 
part  to  divert  her  from  it.  And  it  was, 
indeed,  a  touching  spectacle  to  see  that 
grief-stricken  man  talking  of  himself  as 
still  in  the  joyful  heyday  of  youth,  with 
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a  long  fature  before  him,  to  be  enjored  in 
company    with  the  chosen  of  his  heart 
and  that  fair  girl,  her  mind  tortored  as 
it  was  by  fears  for  his  health  and  safety, 
homoaring  his  delusion,  and  taking  npon 
herself  the  part  of  the  mother,  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  whom  she  yet  so  won- 
derfully resembled.     The  rambKngs  ci  de- 
liriom  now  revealed  to  her  an  entirely  new 
phase  in  her  father's  character.     She  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  him  always,  in- 
deed, cheerful,  serene,  and  communicatiTe ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  grave,  sedate,  and, 
m  short,  clothed  with  the  characteristics 
of  one  who  had  suffered  much,  and  suffered 
rell.     She,  however,  had  never  thought  of 
analyzing  his  character,   or  seeking  the 
springs  that  influenced  his   manner  and 
tone  of  life  and  conversation.     He  had 
alwavs  been  the  same  in  her  recollection, 
and  she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
seeking  for  the  cause  of  the  leaves  being 
green,  and  the  sky  blue,  as  of  enquiring 
why  her  father  was  what  he  ¥ras.     Now, 
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however,  she  saw  him  under  an  entirely 
new  aspect.  No  longer  the  serious,  grave 
clergyman,  of  mature  years,  whose  natural 
melancholy  was  only  qualified  and  subdued 
by  his  sense  of  reli^on,  which  inspired 
him  with  cheerfulness,  but  the  ardent, 
gay,  hopeful  young  man,  exulting  in  his 
youth,  his  spirits,  and  his  talents,  and  in 
the  possession  of  the  object  of  his  afiec- 
tions ;  for  he  continued  uniformly  to  ima- 
gine that  Louisa  was  his  newly-married 
wife,  and  he  spoke  of  future  plans  and 
prospects  in  a  manner  which  preached 
more  to  the  young  girl's  heart  than  anj 
sermon,  however  eloquent,  of  the  vanitj 
of  human  wishes  and  projects. 

By  being  thus  carried  back  to  the  past 
the  present  became,  as  it  were,  a  future 
and  she  seemed  endowed  with  propheti< 
powers.  And  as  she  listened  to  hh 
ravings,  she  became  aware  how  very  dee] 
had  been  his  love  for  her  mother — hov 
desperate  must  have  been  his  agony  ai 
losing  her;  and  she  learnt  more    thai 
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ever  to  appreciate  the  piety  which  had 
enahled  him,  after  so  much  suffering,  to 
preserve  the  tranquil  resignation  which  he 
always  exhibited. 

For  many  days  Dr.  H —  would  not 
pronounce  his  patient  out  of  danger  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  he  did  so,  he  announced, 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  convalescence 
must  be  necessarily  slow.  During  all 
this  time  Wentworth  was  daily  at  the 
parsonage,  though  his  visits  could  not  be 
protracted,  as  the  whole  care  of  the  parish 
was  now  thrown  upon  him.  Louisa,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  being  kept  au  fait  with 
aU  that  was  going  on  among  the  poor 
people,  as  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  allow  her  anxiety  for  one  invalid 
to  exclude  from  her  care  and  thoughts  the 
many  aged  and  sick  persons  whom  she 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and 
attending;  for,  though  young  in  years, 
she  had  been  so  much  in  the  habit,  from 
her  earliest  childhood,  of  accompanying 
her  father  in    his  parochial    visits,   that 
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she  was  as  capable  of  appreciating  and 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  as 
many  an  older  person,  who  had  been  less 
accustomed  to  the  occupation.     She  was  ^ 
now  unable  to  continue  her  personal  visits  ;^ 
but  she  heard  daily  from  Wentworth  of3 
her  proteg^s^  and  she  took  care  that  theirs 
temporal  wants,  at  any  rate,  should  no 
suffer  from  her  father's  illness.     The  mo 
that  Wentworth  saw  of  her,  the  more 
he  struck  with  the  many  beautiful  point» 
in  her  character  that  were  brought  under 
his  observation.     Hen  affection  and  devo- 
tion to  her  father — her  care  and  thought- 
fulness  for  her  poorer  friends — her  patience 
under  grief  and  anxiety — and  her  firm  re- 
liance in  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
and  faith  in  his  promises,  showed  that  she 
was  endowed  with   no   ordinary   natural 
qualities,  which  had  been  strengthened  and 
developed  by  no  ordinary  care  in  her  edu- 
cation.    He  soon  came  to  regard  the  few 
minutes  that  he  was  able  to  spend  in  her 
society,  as  the  most  agreeable  in  the  day. 
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He  forgot  that  she  was  still  a  child,  ten 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  valued 
her  conversation  more  than  that  of  the 
most  fascinating  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. In  troth,  her  mental  qualifications 
and  endowments  were  far  beyond  her  years, 
though  in  innocency,  truthfulness,  and 
simplicity,  she  was  still  a  child.  All  shy- 
ness and  embarrassment  in  Wentworth's 
presence  were  soon  laid  aside.  The  many 
sabjects  of  interest  that  they  had  in  com- 
mon served  to  strengthen  the  chain  that 
boond  them  together,  and  she  came,  in 
time,  to  consider  and  treat  him  almost  as 
an  elder  brother. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  some  weeks 
after  the  date  of  Mr.  Castleton's  accident, 
that  he  was  sitting  with  his  daughter  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  at  the  open  window, 
gazing  on  the  beautiful  prospect  before 
him,  seen  now  in  the  mellow  light  cast 
by  the  declining  sun  across  the  valley. 
They  had  finished  their  dinner,  which 
upon  Sundays  Wentworth  always  shared 
with  the  family  at  the  parsonage.  Mr. 
Castleton  thought  that  both  for  him 
and  his  curate,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day   (for  to  a  clergyman,    the    Sabbath 
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is  anything  but  a  day  of  rest),  rational 
conversation  and  companionship  was  the 
best  of  relaxations.  He  would  never  have 
dined  at  a  formal  dinner  party  on  that  day ; 
but  he  always  said  that  he  did  not  conceive 
that  there  could  be  anything  repugnant 
to  his  Christian  duty,  in  sharing  his  repast 
with  his  fellow-labourer,  whose  society 
afforded  him  real  refreshment  and  enjoy- 
ment. When  some  one  once  urged  that 
be  was  thereby  giving  unnecessary  trouble 
to  his  servants  on  the  day  of  rest,  he  re- 
plied that  the  same  dinner  which  served 
for  him  and  his  daughter,  served  equally 
for  his  curate — that  his  servants  had  there- 
fore no  extra  employment,  while  those  of 
Mr.  Wentworth  were  all  freed  entirely 
from  attendance  upon  him,  and  that  there- 
fore, even  in  that  point  of  view,  he  con- 
tended that  this  arrangement  was  not  only 
justifiable  but  commendable. 

It  was  therefore  arranged  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Mr.  Wentworth  dined 
with  his  rector  every  Sunday.     This  rule 
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had  been  broken  through,  however,  during 
the  illness  of  the  latter ;  and  this  was  the 
first  Sunday  on  which  Mr.  Castleton  had 
dined  down-stairs,  and  on  which  Went- 
worth,  therefore,  had  again  joined  the 
party — and  truly  thankful  did  all  that 
party  feel,  that  it  had  thus  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  permit  them  once  more  to 
resume,  so  far,  the  agreeable  routine  of 
their  daily  occupation.  This  feeling  of 
gratitude  that  filled  their  hearts  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  why  for  some  minutes 
they  all  sat  in  silence  ;  Mr.  Castleton  in 
an  easy  chair,  which  had  been  wheeled  to 
his  favourite  window,  his  lovely  daughter 
on  a  stool  at  his  feet,  her  head  resting  on 
his  knee  ;  while  Wentworth,at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  window,  thought  not  with- 
out satisfaction  of  the  share  that  he  bad  had 
in  rescuing  the  father  from  an  untimely 
death,  and  restoring  him  to  the  arms  of 
his  daughter. 

After  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  Louisa 
broke  the  silence,  and,  looking  up  into  her 
father's  face,  said — 
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''Dearest  papa,  you  cannot  think  how 
bappy  it  makes  me,  to  have  you  sitting 
here  agun,  amongst  us  once  more." 

"  Indeed,  my  darKng/*  he  replied,  "  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Him 
who  has  watched  over  us  during  the  hours 
ci  pain  and  grief,  and  has  thus  restored 
us  so  for  to  health  and  happiness.  Think 
of  the  almost  miraculous  escape  that  I 
had  from  instant  death,  when  the  ponies 
nm  away  ;  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  turn 
them  from  that  bridge,  I  should  inevitably 
have  been  upset,  and  probably  dashed  to 
pieces.  When  the  carriage  was  finally  over- 
turned, if  I  had  become  entangled  with  the 
carriage  or  harness,  and  so  rolled  down  the 
hill  with  them,  I  could  not  have  escaped 
destruction.  When  I  was  flung  clear  of 
them,  if  my  coat  had  not  caught  in  tliat 
furze  bush,  I  should  have  rolled  on  into 
that  stone  quarry,  which  was  yawning  only 
a  few  yards  below  me.  Finally,  if  that 
horse  had  not  neighed  at  the  moment  it 
did,  my  brave  young  friend  here,''  and  he 
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laid  hie  hand  on  Wentworth's  arm, ''  would 
have  passed  by  without  discovering  me» 
and  a  few  hours  longer,  without  assistance, 
would  probably  have  sealed  my  fate.  Is 
not  the  finger  of  Providence  most  evident 
in  all  this  combination  of  what  careless 
people  call  chance  ?  And  during  my  ill- 
ness, though  its  influence  was  not  so  im- 
mediately apparent,  who  can  doubt  but 
that  it  was  His  Spirit  that  aided  the  skill 
of  the  physician,  and  has  restored  me  thus 
to  the  caresses  of  my  darling  daughter, 
who  is,  I  am  sure,  thankful  for  this  and  all 
the  benefits  she  is  so  continually  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  her  Maker." 

"Yes,  dear  papa,  indeed  she  is  most 
grateful — but  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  very  wicked  for  wondering  why  Provi- 
dence, which,  as  you  say,  guides  and  over- 
rules everything  in  this  world,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  accident  altogether,  and  enable 
you  to  restrain  the  ponies'  impetuosity, 
and  drive  home  quietly." 

**  My  dear  child,"   replied  her  father, 
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"it  is  not  for  us  to  imagine  that  we  can 
read  all  the  secrets  of  Providence,  or  dis- 
cover always  the  good  that  Faith  teaches 
OS  is  invariably,  if  we  did  but  know  it, 
to  be   derived  from  all  that  befalls  us. 
Sometimes,    indeed,   even  our  darkened 
vision  may  discover,  after  the  event,  the 
benefits   that  have  accrued  to  us   from 
afllictions  which,  at  the  time,  were  hard 
to  bear  ;  but  often  this  is  hidden  in  the 
deep  counsels  of  the  Almighty,   and  we 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that 
he  is  all  good  and  all  merciful,  and  that 
he  has  some  wise  end  in  view,  to  which 
we  cannot  penetrate.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
point  out  to  you  some  of  the  good  efiects 
which  have  resulted  from  this  visitation. 
It  has  taught  you  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence.    Had  you  always  rested  on  me 
to  counsel  and  advise  you,  and  direct  you 
how  to  act,  you  would  never  have  learnt 
to  act  for  yourself.     I  have  now  been  with- 
drawn from  you  for  a  time,  during  which 
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you  have  been  obliged  to  think  for  your- 
self, and  to  act  independently  for  the  good 
of  me,  the  household,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  parish.  It  has  taught  us  both  to 
appreciate  the  worth  of  our  friend  here, 
and  has  enabled  him  to  render  me  a  valu- 
able service,  for  which  we  shall  both  of 
us  always  feel  grateful  to  him  ;  while,  to 
himself,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  of 
service  in  throwing  the  burden  of  the 
parish  upon  him  for  a  time,  and  also  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  all  of  us,  in  reading  us 
a  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life." 

''  It  has  indeed  been  a  lesson  to  me,  in 
many  ways,"  said  Wentworth  ;  "  in  fact, 
save  and  except  for  my  sorrow  and  an- 
xiety for  you  and  Miss  Castleton,  I  may 
say  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  unmixed 
good  to  me  ;  for,  besides  the  benefits  which 
you  have  mentioned,  it  has  procured  me 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  a  better 
acquaintance  with  you,  and  many  oppor- 
tunities of   observing    the  great  virtues 
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wbich  adorn  the  characters  of  both  father 
and  daughter." 

**  Nay,  Wentworthy  no  flattery/'  said 
Mr.  CasUeton,  smilmg ;  "  I  am  sure  the 
advantage  has  been  as  much  on  our  side 
as  on  yours.  Anything  which  serves  to 
knit  closer  together  the  bonds  that  unite 
OS,  cannot  but  be  of  advantage  to  me,  at 
least — I  hope  to  both." 

As  he  spoke,  a  slight  blush  tinged  Went- 
worth's  cheek,  and  his  eye  almost  uncon- 
sciously fell  upon  Louisa.  She  was  gazing 
in  her  father's  face,  and  hanging  upon  his 
words,  as  she  generally  did  when  he  spoke, 
and  did  not  observe  the  glance ;  but  Fer- 
dinand did — and  thought  to  himself,  that 
if,  in  years  to  come,  this  youthful  intimacy 
should  ripen  to  anything  more  tender,  it 
would  be  a  gratification  to  his  dying  mo- 
ments to  reflect  that  he  had  confided  his 
daughter  to  one  so  everyway  worthy  as 
William  Wentworth. 

''  Well,  papa,"  said  Louisa,  after  another 
short  silence,   **  you  certainly  have  dis- 
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covered  a  great  deal  of  good  that  has  re- 
sulted from  vour  accident :  and  I  can  tell 
you  of  something  more — it  has  made  your 
little  daughter  love  you  ten  thousand  times 
more  than  ever.  But  how  far  do  you 
think  we  are  justified  in  looking  upon  cer- 
tain events  that  befall  us  as  judgments  or 
dispensations  of  Providence  ?" 

''  In  one  sense  every  thing  is  a  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  since  nothing  hap- 
pens without  its  overruling  influence. 
But,  of  course,  the  ends  for  which  such 
events  are  brought  about  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  discern,  even  when  they  happens  to 
ourselves — rarely,  if  ever,  when  they  be- 
fall others.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, God  certainly  was  pleased  to  visit 
crimes  both  personal  and  national,  with 
specific  punishments ;  but  in  our  days,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  every  judg- 
ment of  God  is,  in  reality,  sent  in  mercy 
to  the  offender,  to  bring  him  back,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  way  of  truth,  and  not  so  much 
as  a  punishment,  properly  so  called,  for 
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ik  crime.  We  see  so  many  instances  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  in  this  world, 
that  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  the  good  shall  be  rewarded,  and  the 
wicked  punished,  here;  and,  therefore, 
whoi  a  notoriously  wicked  man  has  met 
with  some  severe  misfortane,  I  never 
like  to  hear  it  said,  ^  It  is  a  judgment 
upon  him.'  It  implies  an  uncharitable 
feding  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  say  it, 
ud  they  necessarily  speak  in  perfect  ig- 
norance of  the  real  purposes  of  the  Al- 
niighty.  If  a  man  says  of  himself,  '  This 
is  a  jadgment  for  my  offences,'  it  is  well, 
for  he  will  then  be  led  to  see  them,  and, 
perhaps,  to  repent  of  them ;  but  to  those 
who  say  so  of  others,  I  would  say,  'Judge 
Qot,  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  " 

"No  doubt,"  said  Wentworth,  ''there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  have 
said ;  but  still  there  appears  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  acknowledging  that  such  and 
such  fortunate  events  and  occurrences  are 
the  immediate  work  of  God,  and  in  thank- 
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ing  him  for  them,  as  special  mercies  vouch- 
safed to  us,  and  yet  in  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  evils  that  may  befall  us  are  his 
special  judgments." 

''I  did  not  quite  say  that,"  answered 
Ferdinand ;  **  when  evils  happen  to  our- 
selves, I  think  we  may  be  quite  justified  in 
assuming  them  to  be  judgments,  meraful 
judgments  of  Grod.  All  of  us,  who  think 
at  all  seriously  on  such  matters,  are  con- 
scious of  sins  that  deserve  far  greater 
punishments  than  any  evils  we  are  called 
upon  to  suffer.  I  conceive  that  we  may 
well  consider  an  evil  that  befalls  us  as  a 
judgment  for  some  sin  that  we  know  we 
have  committed;  but  I  do  not  consider 
that,  because  some  action  of  ours  has  been 
attended  with  unfortunate  results,  that  we 
are  therefore  to  think  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  or,  in  fact,  that,  in  any 
indifferent  matter,  we  have  a  right  to  draw 
any  inference  as  to  the  propriety  of  it  in 
the  sight  of  God  from  its  results.  But  I 
was  more  especially  speaking  of  the  judg* 
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ment  that  we  pass  on  others.    And  my 
objection  is  to  the  custom  that  is  too 
common  of  saying,  when  any  misfortune 
be&lls   a   man  whose  conduct  may  not 
bave  met  with  general  approval,  '  See  the 
judgment  that  has  befallen  him/  As  I  said 
before,  such  speaking  savours  of  uncharit- 
abkness  and  censoriousness,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  we  have  no  right  to  pronounce 
in  that  manner  upon  God's  dealing  with 
our  fellow  sinners." 

"But  then/*  said  Louisa,  *' if  aU  the 
misfortunes  that  befall  us  are  sent  from 
God,  and  are  designed  ultimately  for  our 
benefit,  how  can  we  be  justified  in  prajring 
to  be  delivered  from  them?" 

"We  have  God's  own  command  for 
doing  so  ;  and  the  very  object  of  the  af- 
fliction may  have  been  to  teach  us  to  pray, 
and  place  our  trust  in  Him.  If  we  pray 
in  a  proper  spirit,  we  know  that  God  will 
hear  our  prayer,  and  will  grant  it — not,  per- 
haps, immediately,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  at  the  time  desire  it  to  be  granted. 
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When  he  was  zcae,  Ferdinand  drew 
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daughter  close  to  him,  and  said,  ''  I  hear, 
darling,  that  when  I  was  ill  I  was  delirious. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  any  of  my 
ravings  were  intelligible,  and  if  so,  what 
they  were  about." 

*'Yes,  dear  papa,  they  were  many  of 
them  quite  intelligible  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
1  ought  to  tell  you  what  they  were  about. 
It  might  excite  you  again  too  much,  and 
JOQ  know  you  are  not  quite  well  yet,  and 
it  might  throw  you  back  again." 

"Nay,  dearest,  you  need  not  fear  that. 
Bat,  to  save  you  the  responsibility  of  tell- 
ing me,  I  will  open  the  subject,  and  tell 
you  that  it  was  about  your  dear  departed 
mother." 

"  Yes,   papa,  that   is  very  true ;  how 
could  you  know  it  ?" 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  that  that, 
Trhich  so  much  occupies  our  waking 
thoughts,  should  be  dominant  during  sleep 
or  delirium.  Moreover,  recollections  of 
the  past  had  been  strongly  roused  by  the 
scenes  I  have  lately  been  passing  through ; 
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and  as  I  had  been  even  more  than  ordi- 
narily dwelling  on  your  mother's  memory, 
it  was  very  natural  that,  in  the  access  of 
fever,  my  mind  should  run  upon  her. 
But  tell  me,  dear,  what  did  I  say  ?" 

"  Well,  dear  papa,  if  I  must  tell  you, 
you  seemed  to  imagine  yourself  again  a 
young  man,  and  you  seemed  to  think  that 
I  was  mamma.  You  addressed  me  as 
such ;  and  as  they  told  me  I  ought  to 
favour  the  delusion,  I  answered  as  well 
as  I  could  in  her  character.  I  hope  you 
do  not  think  that  I  acted  wrongly  in  doing 
so?*' 

''  No,  dear ;  in  cases  of  that  kind,  a 
little  harmless  deception  cannot  be  wrong. 
The  crime  of  deception  lies  in  the  intent 
to  deceive ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  delirious 
person,  he  having  no  power  of  reasoning, 
cannot  really  be  deceived,  though  he  may 
apparently  be  so  at  the  time.  There  could 
therefore  be  no  harm  in  your  assuming  a 
character  not  your  own,  in  order  to  be  of 
service  to  me,  when  I  was  not  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  my  own  faculties ;  but  it  must 
bare  been  very  painful  to  yourself  to  do 
80.    Was  it  not?" 

"  Ob  I  yes ;  and  you  cannot  conceive 
what  an  impression  the  scene  has  made 
npon  me.  Dear,  dear  papa,  how  very, 
▼ery  much  you  must  have  loved  my  poor 
mother,  and  how  nobly  you  have  borne  up 
sgunst  the  suffering  you  must  have  expe- 
rienced ever  since  her  death.  *' 

"  Yes,  I  have  suffered,  greatly  suffered," 
he  repUed  ;  ''  but  when  God  sends  afflic- 
tion, he  also   sends  strength  to  bear  it, 
to  all  those  who  rightly  seek  it.     I  can 
never  feel  sufficiently  grateful  to  my  excel- 
lent mother,  who  taught  me  where  to  go 
for  comfort  in  sorrow,  and  for  help  in  time 
af  trouble.     Her  lessons  sank  deep  into 
my  heart ;  and  though  they  did  not  bring 
forth  all  the  fruit  they  should  have  done, 
in  the  days  of  my  joy  and  prosperity,  they 
have  been  of  most  inestimable  advantage 
to  me  in  those  of  grief  and  adversity. 
That  I  may  be  to  you  what  she  has  been 
to  me,  is  ever  my  constant  prayer." 
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"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dearest  father,  I 
should  be  a  very  wicked  girl  if  I  did  not 
profit  by  your  precepts,  supported  as  tbej 
are  by  such  excellent  examples;  but  may  I 
ask  you  one  question  more,  or  does  it  piii 
you  too  much  to  speak  on  the  subject  f**' 

"  Ask  what  you  will,  my  child.  I  lib 
to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  of  which  1 
am  constantly  thinking  " 

"  Well,  then,  did  it  never  strike  you  « 
a  hard  case  that  you,  who  are  so  good 
should  be  made  to  suffer  so  much ;  an 
have  you  ever  found  out  the  good  that,  8 
you  believe,  always  lies  at  the  bottom  < 
our  apparent  misfortunes  ?  " 

''To  your  first  question,  dear  Louisa, 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  that 
never  was  guilty  of  thinking  that  ac 
decree  of  the  Almighty  could  be  unjusl 
which  is  implied  by  what  you  call  'a  hai 
case.'  It  is  true  that,  in  those  days  of  jc 
and  happiness,  I  thought  far  too  little  < 
sacred  subjects  ;  but  I  even  then  thougl 
enough  to  be  well  aware  that  the  sever 
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chastisements  that  He  could  inflict  could 

not  be  more  than  my  sins  had  deserved. 

Yoar  second  is  more  difficult  to  answer. 

That  I  long  and  vainly  asked  myself  what 

end  was  attained  in  separating  two  beings 

10  devotedly  attached  as  we  were,  is  true. 

That  I  could  not  see  the  good  of  a  dispen- 

tttioQ  which  deprived  you  of  a  mother,  as 

iieUasmyselfofalovingwife,isalsotrue;and 

that  1  do  not  yet  see  many,  perhaps  most, 

of  the  reasons  why  such  an  affliction  was  a 

blessing,  is  probably  truer  still.  But  I  have 

thought  often  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 

oot  been  unsuccessful  in  discerning  some 

points  in  which  I  could  tind  it  in  my  heart 

to  be  thankful  for  your  mother's  death. 

In  the  tirst  place,  she  is  removed  from  a 

world  of  trial  and  temptation,  and  it  is 

possible  that,  had  she  remained  longer  in 

it,  she  might  have  been  exposed  to  greater 

trials  and  temptations  than  she  could  have 

entirely  resisted,  and  might  thus  have  been 

less  fit  for  heaven  at  a  later  period  of  her 

existence,  than  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

VOL.     1.  H 
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C;iscscc^&itar!tly  come  within  the  experienc 
of  a  pcrochi^  clergyman,  when  he  cannot 
but  :>iei  that  an  earlv  death  would  have 
ber^n  a  real  benefit :  and  so  ignorant  are  we 
ot  the  future  ihat,  unlikely  as  it  seemed, 
that  mizht  have  been  your  poor  mother's 
case  ;  and.  of  course,  if  that  were  the  case, 
my   love  for  her  was  far  too  deep,  too 
sincere,  to   repine  at   her  loss.     In  the 
Second  place  it  may  have  been  a  benefit  to 
me  also,  in  removing  that  which  I  loved  but 
too  much,  and  thus  weaning  my  affections 
from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  bringiDg 
them  nearer  to  God ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
the  change  in  my  life,  which  ensued,  may 
have  been  of  benefit  both  to  you,  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  ver\*  different  man- 
ner from  what  would  have  been  the  case 
had  I  still  been  connected  with  official  life, 
and  continued  to  live  in  London ;  and  also 
to  the  people  here,  an^ongst  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  to  allow  my  ministry  to  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect.   These  are  some  of 
the  good   ends  which,  I  have  imagined, 
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may  have  been  designed  to  be  answered  by 
my  severe  affliction.     There  may  be,  as  I 
said  before — there  doubtless    are — many 
more  of    these;   and  those  that  I  have 
stated  are,   of  course,   only  conjectural. 
My  £uth  makes  me  certain  that  some  good 
was  wrought  by  a    dispensation    which 
brought  upon  me  such  terrible  affliction. 
To  attempt  to  discover  that  good  is  a 
harmless,  nay,  if  properly  undertaken,  is 
a  useful  and  profitable  study.    I  have  now 
toid  you  my  ideas  of  what  is  possible  on 
this  subject.     They  may  be  mistaken — are 
Qodeniably   uncertain — but  one   tiling  is 
certain: — a  good    purpose   was  effected. 
Always  hold   by   that  faith,  my  darUng 
diild,  aud  you   will  be  able  to  bear,  in 
patience   and  resignation,  whatever  mis- 
fortunes may  be  in  store  for  you  in  this 
world  of  sorrow.     And  now  I  am  rather 
tired,  so  you  must  let  me  creep  up- stairs 
to  bed." 
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CHAPTER  VU. 


The  following  morning,  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  steps  on  the  approach  road  an- 
nounced a  visitor,  who  speedily  proved  to 
be  Lord  Abbotsham,  who  had  ridden  over 
from  Stapleford  Castle,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  to  see  his  brother,  and  inquire  after 
his  health. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  niece,"  said  he,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  **  what  account  can  you 
give  me  of  your  father  ?" 

**  Oh  j  uncle  Abbotsham,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  1  Papa  is  going  on  very  well  in- 
deed ;  he  is  not  come  down  stairs  yet,  but 
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you  can  go  up  to  bim  if  you  like,  unless 
yon  will  wait  here  till  he  comes  down, 
ud  tell  me  all  the  news  in  the  mean- 
time." 

"  As  for  that,  there  is  nothing  I  should 
like  better  than  half  an  hour's  chat  with 
yoQ,  my  little  Queen  of  the  May ;  but 
yoQ  look  so  uncommonly  busy,  that  I  am 
Aaid  of  interrupting  you/' 

"  It's  Monday,  you  know,  uncle,  and 
Monday  is  bill  day,  and  these  are  all  our 
weekly  bills,  and  it  is  always  a  tiresome 
business  adding  them  up — the  people 
write  so  badly  ;  and  then  the  butcher  al- 
ways manages  to  send  such  uncomfortable 
quantities  of  meat,  and  I  am  perpetually 
trying  to  find  out  how  much  seven  pounds 
ten  ounces  of  meat,  at  sixpence  halfpenny 
a  pound,  come  to,  and  it  really  is  a  very 
difficult  calculation." 

''Well,  so  it  is,"  said  Lord  Abbotsham  ; 
"  and  I  will  leave  you  to  it,  and  run  up- 
stairs and  see  your  father,  for  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  pay  a  very  long  visit." 
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Wiih  tbese  words  he  left  the  room,  and 
ran  i:p-s:tsirs  to  his  brother's  bed-room, 
vbfTf  br  fouDd  him  in  the  act  of  dressing. 

Tie  rieeiini:  between  the  brothers  was 
c\"irir:«'       Thev  were  much   attached  to 
rarl  iMber  :  and   though   their  paths  in 
":.?f  meinr  50  different,  that  they  did  not 
rje^:    so  o:\en   as  thev  could  wish,  still 
:r.i^  7:-Ter  did  so  without  feeling  the  most 
scr.o;*rt:  :->A5ure.  Lord  Abbotsham,  though 
r,>:  5C  xet-i:  a  politician  as  his  father,  was 
vxrv  muvh  devoted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
:v.o::5.  k'^:  xibioh  he  had  been  a   member 
«*r^r  $:r..>r  ke  attained  his  majority.     He 
iievTrr  i:>::r.r'-ished  himself  particularly  as 
iu  i:r.\ts."r  .  but  whenever  he  did  speak  he 
wjLS  always  bsici^ed  to  with  respect,  as  he 
was   known  to  be   a   man  who   did  not 
sj'fceak  for  the  sake  of  displacing  his  elo- 
quencx\  or  even  01"  assistics:  his  party — but 
simply  to  expre5S  his  ideas  on  any  sub- 
ject which  he  misrht  have  thousrht  worthy 
his  consideration.     For  though  he  was  a 
steady  adherent  to  his  party,  and  uniformly 
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sopported  them  with  his  vote,  he  never 
committed  himself  by  speaking,  unless  he 
(At  conscious  of  having  something  to  say 
both  important  and  original.  His  life  had 
been  an  easy  and  a  happy  one.  He  had 
grieved  at  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
be  had  felt  deeply  for  Ferdinand  in  his  af- 
fliction ;  but  in  other  respects  be  had  hardly 
knowQ  grief  or  care.  He  had  remained 
kog  unmarried ;  but  about  a  year  pre- 
vious to  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  he  had 
forsaken  his  bachelor's  life.  A  little  cloud 
seemed  now  gathering  in  his  horizon, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  as  yet  no  prospect 
of  an  increase  to  his  family.  He  did  not, 
however,  allow  this  fact  to  annoy  him 
much.  After  all,  he  had  only  been  married 
a  year,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  his 
wishes  even  in  this  point  should  not  ulti- 
mately be  fulfilled  He  had  now  been 
staying  at  Stapleford  Castle  for  some  time, 
having  come  down  there  on  the  news  of 
Ferdinand's  accident,  that  he  might  be  in 
the  way  to   afford  any  assistance  in    his 
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power.  He  had  found  Ferdinand  so  well 
cared  for  by  his  daughter  and  by  Went- 
worth,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  rectory ; 
and  feeling  that  by  doing  so  he  might 
only  be  giving  extra  trouble  to  Ferdinand's 
servants,  he  had  remained  at  the  castle,  and 
ridden  over  constantly  to  make  inquiries, 
and  latterly  to  visit  his  brother. 

After  the  first  inquiries  after  Ferdinand's 
health,  &c..  Lord  Abbotsham  said: 

'*  I  saw  your  little  Louisa  down  stairs 
as  busy  as  a  bee  with  her  accounts.  How 
pretty  she  is  growing." 

**  Is  she  indeed  ?"  said  Ferdinand, 
smiling  ;  **  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  her 
so. 

**  Not  I,"  said  his  brother ;  "  besides,  if 
I  had,  she  was  much  too  busy  to  hear  me  ; 
going  over,  as  she  said,  the  abstruse  cal- 
culations imposed  u])on  her  by  the  butcher, 
baker,  &c." 

**  Their  accounts  are  somewhat  compli- 
plicated,  certainly,"  said  Ferdinand.     "  I 
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sometimes  think  that  a  better  arrange- 
meot  of  our  coinage  would  much  facilitate 
iD  kinds  of  mercantile  and  commercial 
transactions." 

"And  so  it  certainly  would/'  said  Lord 
Abbotsham.     *'  I  assure  you  I  have  very 
lerioas  thoughts  of  pressing  it  on  the  at- 
tentioD  of  government  next  session.   There 
retUy  are  few  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  general  decimal    coinage.      Divide 
tbe  sovereign  into   ten   parts ;  call  each 
part  a  florin,  a  rupee,  or  what  you  will. 
Dinde  that  again  into  a  hundred  cents,  and 
the  thing  is  done — and,  after  all,  with  a 
^ery  trifling  change  in  the  coinage.    There 
are  forty-eight  farthings  in  a  shilling,  and, 
consequently,  ninety-six  in  a  florin.     The 
cent  would  therefore   be  a  copper   coin 
^ost  imperceptibly  smaller  than  a  far- 
thing.   The  double  cent,  in  like  manner, 
would  be  a  trifle  less  than   our  present 
baUpenny.     The    penny  I   would    make 
Wger  than  at  present,  and  equal  in  value 
to  five  cents,  or  the  tenth  of  a  shilling.'* 
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*'  But  would  you  have  nothing  between 
the  shilling  and  the  penny  ?" 

''  Oh  yes ;  the  sixpence  might  remain 
as  at  present,  only  under  a  new  name ; 
and  I  would  have  small  silver  coin  equal 
to  the  tenth  of  a  florin — that  is,  it  would 
be  rather  smaller  than  a  threepenny 
piece." 

*'  But  then  you  would  be  obliged  to 
call  in  all  the  copper  coinage,  and  have  an 
entirely  new  one  struck." 

"Anew  one  should  be  struck  certainly ,  but 
the  old  I  should  think  need  hardly  be  called 
in.  At  least,  it  should  be  optional  for  a  cer- 
tain time  with  every  one  to  pay  it  into  the 
bank  and  receive  its  equivalent  in  new 
money  ;  but  for  those  who  did  not  do  so, 
a  proclamation  might  be  issued  command- 
ing all  farthings  to  be  henceforward  de- 
creed to  be  cents,  and  so  on  of  the 
others." 

'*  But  that  would  be  hard  on  the  holders, 
would  it  not  ?" 

"  No ;  for,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
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would  have  bad  the  option  of  changing 
it,  and  then  what  they  lost  in  one  coin 
tliey  woald  gain  in  another.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  person  had  six  pennyworth  of 
copper,  consisting  of  two  pence,  four  half- 
pence, and  eight  farthings.  After  this 
imaginary  proclamation,  his  two  pence 
would  be  worth  ten  cents  ;  his  four  halt- 
pence  would  be  worth  eight ;  and  his 
tahings  eight  more.  He  would,  there- 
fore, be  worth  twentv-six  cents,  while  the 
silver  sixpence  would  be  only  equivalent 
to  twenty -five." 

"But  the  government  would  be  put  to 
a  great  expense  for  the  new  coinage." 

"They  might  easily  pay  themselves,  if 
only  by  the  penny  postage ;  for  if  ten 
stamps  only  were  sold  for  a  shilling,  the 
difference  to  the  revenue  would  be  very 
great,  as  the  additional  cost  would  not  be 
enough  to  prevent  a  single  letter  from 
being  written." 

*'  But  then,  after  all,  when  you  had 
got  your  new  coinage,  you  would  never 
be  able    to    persuade    the  shopkeepers 
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to  keep  their  accounts  in  florins  and  cents — 
they  would  always  go  on  with  their  shil- 
lings  and  pence,  and  then  you  would  gaia 
nothing ;  for  it  is  not  the  coin  one  pays 
in,  but  that  which  one  reckons  in  that  is 
of  importance.  You  might  have  florioa 
struck  to-morrow,  and  no  one  would  use 
them,  except  as  small  half-crowns." 

**  There  would  be  some  difficulty  certainly 
in  that ;  but  the  government  might  cause 
all  their  accounts  to  be  made  out  in  the  new 
notation.  All  contracts,  &c.  sent  to  them 
might  be  compelled  to  be  so.  The  great 
banking  and  commercial  houses  would 
adopt  it,  from  the  vast  amount  of  labour 
that  it  would  save  ;  and  if  example  like 
that  was,  after  all,  found  to  have  no 
effect,  a  law  might  be  passed  that  no 
actions  should  he  for  debt,  that  no  re- 
ceipts should  be  valid,  that  no  insolvent 
or  bankrupt  should  receive  his  certificate, 
unless  his  accounts  had  been  so  kept." 

'*  That  would  be  rather  an  extreme  mea- 
sure,  I   fear,"    said   Ferdinand,  smiling  ; 
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"but,  perhaps,  without  that,  people's  com- 
mon sense  might  induce  them  to  save 
themselves  trouble ;  but  there  is  a  more 
lerioQs  consideration  than  that.  I  fear 
tbe  poor  would  suffer  greatly  from  the 
nisiDg  the  value  of  the  penny.  They  deal 
somoch  in  small  purchases,  and  I  fear 
they  would  not  get  more  for  their  penny 
thiQ  they  did  before,  while  they  would 
only  get  tenpence  for  their  shilling  instead 
of  twelve." 

"But  then  they  would  get  five  cents 
for  their  penny  instead  of  four  farthings." 

"  True ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  ad- 
vantage then  is  not  so  great  as  the  loss  in 
the  other  case  ;  secondly,  there  are  many 
more  things  sold  by  the  penny  than  by  the 
&rthing;  and,  thirdly,  the  shopkeepers 
would  always  manage  to  turn  a  change  of 
that  kind,  which  the  poor  would  not  un- 
derstand, to  their  own  advantage." 

"  There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you 
say,"  said  Lord  Abbotsham  ;  "  but,  depend 
upon  it,  all  these  things  find  their  level 
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very  soon.  If  one  baker  only  sold  ten 
penny  rolls  for  a  shilling,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  he  would  soon  find  a  rival  who 
would  sell  twelve,  or  who  would  make 
each  of  the  ten  large  enough  to  make  up 
the  difference,  and  so  on  with  everything 
else  ;  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are 
too  immutable  for  a  change  of  this  sort  to 
effect  anything  but  a  very  temporary  de- 
rangement. I  remember  staying  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  the  year  1840,  when  the 
copper  currency,  which  had  been  that  of 
fourteen  pence  to  the  shilling,  was  assimi- 
lated to  ours.  The  poor  people  all  thought 
themselves  cheated  ;  there  was  a  small 
emeute,  which  was  quelled  by  a  dozen 
constables,  and  in  six  months'  time  nothing 
more  was  heard  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,"  said  Fer- 
dinand, *'  for  it  certainly  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  be  saved  all  that  compound  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 


sion." 


**  I  should  think  so!"  replied  his  bro- 
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ther,  '*  when  12456  meant  either  twelve 
poands,  foor  florins,  and  fifty- six  cents, 
or  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-six  cents,  according  as  it  suited  us 
best.  I  assure  you  I  mean  to  bring  it  for- 
wird  in  the  House,  and  I  am  told  we  have 
•ome  chance  of  getting  the  florin  coined. 
That  will  be  one  step,  though,  of  course, 
until  we  get  the  copper  coinage  changed,  it 
will  be  quite  useless  as  a  real  benefit  of  itself. 
But  come,  I  see  you  are  dressed  now ;  let 
OS  go  down  and  see  if  my  pretty  little 
niece  has  finished  her  labours." 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they 
found  Louisa  had,  indeed,  finished  her 
task,  and  was  busily  employed  in  putting 
the  finishing  strokes  to  a  very  pretty  draw- 
ing. 

"  What  a  clever  little  woman  it  is !" 
said  Lord  Abbotsham,  patting  her  head. 
"  1  believe  there  is  nothing  that  you  cannot 
tarn  your  hand  to.  By  the  bye,  Ferdinand, 
1  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head, 
but  have  you  yet  seen  your  new  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Vernon  ?" 
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"  No,  I  have  not,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  I 
have  never  happened  to  meet  her.  I  was 
thinking  of  driving  over  to  call  upon  her 
as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  set  in ;  but 
then  came  Barbara's  marriage,  and  then 
my  accident,  since  which  1  have  not  been 
out  in  the  carriage.  I  am  going  to-day  to 
drive  for  the  first  time." 

"  Well,  why  should  not  you  drive  over 
to  Moor  Park,  and  call  there  to-day  ?  I 
assure  you  she  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
you.  She  was  so  excited  when  she  heard 
of  your  accident,  that  I  never  go  near  her 
that  she  does  not  overwhelm  me  with  en- 
quiries ;  you  really  ought  to  take  some 
notice  of  her,  and  then  I  think  you  would 
like  her.  She  is  a  very  agreeable  person, 
very  easy  in  hand,  and  plenty  to  say ;  a 
little  too  fond  of  scandal,  perhaps,  and 
her  stories  are  not  always  of  the  most 
good  natured  kind,  but  then  they  are  very 
seldom  true,  so  that  they  do  not  do  much 
harm." 

"  Upon    my    word,"    said   Ferdinand, 
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laughingy  **  you  do  not  draw  a  very  amia- 
ble picture  of  her.  Talking  scandal  is 
ind  enough ;  but  telling  ill-natured  stories 
of  people,  which  are  not  even  true,  is  find- 
ing in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  deep  with 
t  vengeance/' 

''  Oh,  but  then  nobody  believes  the 
itories,  you  know.  I  knew  her  very 
idi  in  town.  She  had  a  good  house, 
pve  excellent  dinners,  and  generally  mana- 
ged to  bring  some  clever,  agreeable  people 
together  to  eat  them.  We  laughed  at  her 
stories  at  the  time ;  but  her  want  of  vera- 
city is  so  well  known,  that  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  believing  what  she  says,  or,  if 
one  has  any  conscience  at  all,  of  repeating 
it  as  a  fact,  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  her  authority,  which  is  quite  anti- 
dote sufficient  to  any  harm  it  might  do,  I 
•ssureyou." 

**  If  I  thought  you  were  speaking 
your  real  sentiments  now,  Abbotsham, 
I  should  give  you  a  good  scolding,  though 
you  are  my  elder  brother,  for  giving  utter- 
^ce  to  such  a  dangerous  doctrine.    No 
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matter  bow  frke  a  story  may  be,  tbere  are 
always  some  wbo  will  believe  it,  either 
Cfcdulously  because  they  are  foolish,  or 
eagerly  because  they  are  wicked.  The 
original  authority  ou  which  the  story  if 
told  is  sooD  lost  sight  of;  the  story  itsdf, 
however  bad  it  may  have  been  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  sure  to  become  worse  in  tbi 
repetition,  and  consequences  the  most  dis- 
astrous, from  which  even  the  first  inventoi 
of  the  story  would  shrink  with  horror 
may  sometimes  be  the  result.  No  oni 
knows  when  he  is  carelessly  repeating] 
story,  '  just  for  something  to  say,'  the  mis 
chief  he  may  be  doing.  One  ought  reall] 
to  be  very  cautious  of  telling  even  a  tru 
story,  if  it  contain  anything  to  any  one' 
disadvantage ;  but  to  be  the  narrator,  oi 
still  worse,  the  inventor,  of  a  false  one,  u 
indeed,  to  incur  a  very  serious  responsi 
bilitv." 

*'  Indeed,  you  are  quite  right,"  replie 
Lord  Abbotsham,  *'  and  I  was  not  quit 
serious  in  what  I  said,  though  you  mus 
allow  that  when  a  person  is  universally  dis 
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bdieyedi  the  calummes  lose  more  thaD 
yf  their  sting." 

"  She  is  not  so  dangerous,  certainly ; 
bat  then  what  an  object  of  contempt  must 
she  have  become  to  all  the  thinking  part 
of  her  acquaintance." 

"  8he^  indeed/'  interrupted  Louisa, 
hngfaing.  ''Uncle  Abbotsham  said  per- 
m,  and  you  immediately  say  she.  Pray, 
wkvnot  A^  ?" 

"Well,  it  was  hardly  fair,  I  confess/' 
said  her  father ;  **  but  I  fear  that  though 
oar  sex  has  very  many  faults  j>eculiar  to 
itself,  that  this*particular  one  of  calumny 
and  scandal -mongering  is  more  often  to 
be  charged  to  yours.  But  about  this  Mrs. 
Vernon — ^who  and  what  is  she,  and  how 
does  she  happen  to  have  settled  here?" 

"As  to  who  or  what  she  is,  I  can  hardly 
tell  you,  except  that  she  is  a  very  clever 
woman — of  no  fortune  or  family  herself, 
I  believe — who  managed  to  captivate  the 
afiections  of  James  Vernon,  a  man  who 
had  a  considerable  fortune,  made  in  busi- 
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ness,  and  also  a  certain  reputation  for  wit, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  many  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  literary  world. 
In  that  way,  when  he  and  his  wife  came 
to  reside  in  London,  now  many  years  ago, 
they,effected  their  introduction  into  society. 
She  was  determined  to  acquire  a  status 
there,  and  being,  as  I  said  before,  clever, 
with  plenty  of  money,   and   rather  good 
looks,   she  succeeded  very  fairly  in   her 
object,  though  more  with  the  gentlemen 
than  with  the  ladies,  who,  though  they 
went  to  her  parties,  always  looked  upon 
her  with  something  bordering  on   dislike. 
Two  or  three    years    ago,   the  death  of 
her  husband  compelled  her  to  seek  seclu- 
sion for  a  time,  which  she  the  less  regretted 
as  the  period  was  fast  approaching  when 
she  could  not  in  decency  delay  any  longei 
to  bring  out  the  eldest  of  her  daughters, 
of  whom  she  has  two.     A  prettyish,  clevei 
woman,  fond  of  the  world,  and  the  admi- 
ration  of  the  world — especially  the  male 
portion  of  it — is  never  very  well  pleasec 
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at  becomiDg  the  chaperone  of  her  daughter. 
When  the  daughter  is  beautiful  and  cap- 
tivating, however,  the  blow  is  softened  by 
the  pleasure  which  the  admiration  excited 
by  a  daughter  must  always  cause  in  the 
heart  of  a  mother,  unless  absolutely  de- 
praved. But  in  this  case  that  consolation 
was  wanting,  for  Susan  Vernon  cannot  be 
cdled  pretty  by  the  most  devoted  ad- 
nurer,  and  is  only  saved  from  being  abso- 
lotely  plain  by  the  gentle,  amiable  ex- 
pression  of  her  countenance.  She  went 
abroad  with  her  daughters,  and  has  been 
touring  about  ever  since.  She  is  now  re- 
toroed  to  England,  and  intends  to  resume 
her  campaigns  in  London  next  season, 
when  her  youngest  daughter,  who  is  much 
more  after  her  mother's  own  heart,  will 
be  coming  out ;  and  in  her  triumphs  she 
flatters  herself  that  she  shall  be  consoled 
for  the  failure  which  she  anticipates  for 
her  eldest." 

"Poor  Miss  Vernon  !  how  I  pity  her," 
said  Louisa ;  ''  not  for  the  want  of  beauty 
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SO  much,  as  from  her  mother'B  thinldiigto 
much  about  her  deSdency  m  that  reqteet; 
but  is  she  defident  iu  other  respects  alBof" 

"  I  really  hafdly  know  her,"  replied 
Lord  Abbotsham;  "when  I  knew  them 
in  town,  she  was  in  the  school-room,  and 
rigidly  interdicted  firam  appearing  in  the 
drawing-room,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  few 
minutes  after  dinner ;  when  she  would  be 
set  down  tb  play  on  the  piano,  just  to  be- 
gin and  take  off  the  edge  of  other  ladies' 
shyneas ;  and  siace  she  has  been  at  Moor 
Park,  though  I  have  seen  her,  certtunly, 
when  I  have  called,  her  mother  has  en- 
tirely monopolized  the  conversation,  bo 
that  I  have  bad  no  opportunity  of  judging 
of  her  talents,  but,  as  far  as  my  physiogno- 
mical skill  goes,  I  should  say  she  was  sen- 
sible rather  than  clever,  and  good-tem- 
pered rather  than  brilliant  or  witty — but 
come  and  see  her,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself." 

"  But  what  made  her  settle  at  Moor 
Park  ?" 
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"Heaven  knows!  there  are  one  or 
two  marriageable  men  about,  whom  she 
perhaps  thinks  she  may  catch  for  her 
daughters.  Perhaps  it  was  the  beauty  of 
the  place  and  neighbourhood  that  deter- 
mined her." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  drive,  at  any  rate,'* 
said  Ferdinand ;  **  and  my  curiosity  is 
nlher  excited,  so  suppose  we  drive  there 
this  afternoon.'* 

"  Do,"  said  Lord  Abbotsham ;  '*  and  now 
I  must  be  off— so  good  bye.  I  am  glad  to 
have  found  you  so  much  better.'* 

Soon  after  Lord  Abbotsham's  departure, 
the  pony  phaeton  was  driven  round  to  the 
door.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Ferdinand 
had  attempted  to  drive  the  ponies  since 
his  accident,  and  Louisa  naturally  felt 
rather  nervous  about  it.  Her  father,  how- 
ever, had  laughed  at  her  fears,  saying  that 
he  must  drive  again  some  day  or  another, 
^d  might  as  well  begm  at  once.  He 
however,  took  the  precaution  of  having 
the  ponies  well  exercised  before  he  started. 
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The  phaeton  had  been  considerably  dam- 
aged by  the  accident ;  but  by  this  time  il 
had  been  repaired,  and  the  ponies,  onl] 
one  of  which  had  been  serioosly  injured 
had  quite  recovered.  The  day  was  fine 
and  hot ;  but  as  they  drove  along,  the  aii 
that  met  them  prevented  their  feeling  thi 
heat  at  all  oppressive ;  the  lanes,  moreover 
being  well  shaded  by  the  trees  that  gren 
in  the  hedgerows.  It  was,  in  fact,  i 
charming  summer's  day,  and  the  countn 
through  which  they  drove  was  of  a  pecu 
liarly  pretty  and  picturesque  description 
At  first,  Louisa's  enjoyment  was  of  a  verj 
mixed  character.  She  could  not  get  ovei 
her  dread  of  the  ponies,  which  had  causec 
her  so  much  grief  and  anxiety.  After- 1 
time,  however,  as  she  perceived  that  every- 
thing went  on  smoothly,  and  that  Mr 
Castleton,  though  he  had  not  yet  quiti 
recovered  his  strength,  had  the  poniei 
under  perfect  command,  her  fears  abated 
and  she  began  to  enjoy  the  rapid  motioc 
of  the  carriage,  to  admire  the  beauty  o 
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the  sceneiy,  which  she  did  with  something 
of  aQ  artist's  eye,  for,  in  addition  to  her 
other  accomplishments,  she  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  art  of  sketching  from 
nature. 

"  Look,  papa,  how  beautifully  that  rock 
projects  from  the  side  of  that  hill,  standing 
oat  so  boldly  in  its  gray  and  hoary  outlines 
from  the  green  slope  behind  it." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  very  picturesque  object," 
said  her  father,  *'  but  I  never  see  it  with- 
out thinking  of  something  besides  its 
beauty.  That  rock  is  of  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct character  from  those  which  form 
the  hills  behind  and  around  it.  They 
are  of  sandstone — and  it  is  called  Traver- 
tme,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of 
that  rock  in  the  country." 

"  But  how  did  it  get  there,  papa,  if  it 
is  so  diflferent  from  the  others  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

**  It  is  formed  here  by  the  small  stream 
^hich  you  may  see  there  gliding  down  he- 
^ide  it  and  sparkling  in   the  sun.     That 

VOL.    I.  I 
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ittle  rivulet  is  impregnated  in  the  bowels 
)f  the  earth  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  when 
t  conies  to  the  surface,  it  gives  out  its 
rarbon  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  remain- 
ng  earthy  particles  are   there   deposited, 
^nd  this  work  has  been  going  on  for  ages 
iter  ages,  until  that  vast  rock   that  you 
ee  there  has  been  formed." 
''  But  is  it  then  still  growing  ?" 
"  The  work  doubtless  still  goes  on — but 
le  quantity  formed  in  any  man's  life-time 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  quite  inappre- 
al:le." 

But  what  an  enormous  period  of  time 
ust  tlius  have  elapsed,  since  the  rock 
St  began  to  be  formed  ;  I  can  hardly 
ke  into  my  imagination  such  a  vast 
antitv  of  vears." 

"  Probably,  at  some  former  period  of 
i  world's  existence,  the  work  may  have 
tie  on  more  rapidly  than  it  now  does ; 
t  even,  making  every  allowance  for  this 
other  accidents,  the  period  that  has 
psed   must  be  enormous.     It  is  one  of 


t  of  time  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the 
less  ages  during  which  that  piece  of 
has  been  in  process  of  formation, 
[uigaificant  does  man's  brief  span  of 
□ce  appear  I  It  is  one  of  the  modes 
ich  we  may  form  some  approach  to 
»  of  iDfimty.  When  we  think  faoir 
is  tbe  daration  of  our  existence,  nay 
ndstence  of  our  whole  race,  when 
ared  with  that  of  that  rock  ;  and  yet 
:vea  that  space,  which  our  minds  can 
mperfectly  grasp,  is  but  a  point  in 
ight  of  God,  an  inappreciable  atom 
!  boundless  ocean  of  infinity  1 " 
oisa  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
hen  resnmed, — "  I  have  never  been 
able   to  understand  how  it  is  that 
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little  rivulet  is  impregnated  in  the  bowds 
of  the  earth  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  when 
it  comes  to  the  surface,  it  gives  out  itB 
carbon  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rem8in<- 
ing  earthy  particles  are  there  deposited. 
And  this  work  has  been  going  on  for  ages 
after  ages,  until  that  vast  rock  that  3^u 
see  there  has  been  formed." 

'*  But  is  it  then  still  growing  V* 

'  *  The  work  doubtless  still  goes  on — but 
the  quantity  formed  in  any  man's  life-time 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  quite  inappre- 
ciable." 

*'  But  what  an  enormous  period  of  time 
must  thus  have  elapsed,  since  the  rock 
first  began  to  be  formed  ;  I  can  hardly 
take  into  my  imagination  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  years.*' 

**  Probably,  at  some  former  period  of 
the  world's  existence,  the  work  may  have 
gone  on  more  rapidly  than  it  now  does; 
but  even,  making  every  allowance  for  this 
and  other  accidents,  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  must  be  enormous.     It  is  one  of 
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those  measures  which  occasionally  present 
themselves  to  our  notice,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  form  some  vague  idea  of  the 
extent  of  time  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the 
countless  ages  during  which  that  piece  of 
rock  has  been  in  process  of  formation, 
how  insignificant  does  man's  brief  span  of 
existence  appear  !  It  is  one  of  the  modes 
in  which  we  may  form  some  approach  to 
an  idea  of  infinity.  When  we  think  how 
small  is  the  duration  of  our  existence,  nay 
the  existence  of  our  whole  race,  when 
compared  w^ith  that  of  that  rock  ;  and  yet 
that  even  that  space,  which  our  minds  can 
bat  imperfectly  grasp,  is  but  a  point  in 
the  sight  of  God,  an  inappreciable  atom 
in  the  boundless  ocean  of  infinity ! " 

Louisa  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  then  resumed, — **  I  have  never  been 
qnite  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
you,  papa,  and  many  other  good  and 
dever  people,  are  convinced  of  the  enor- 
DJoas  lapse  of  time  between  the  first  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  that  of  our  race, 

I  2 
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while  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which, 
of  course,  you  believe  to  be  inspired,  tells 
us  that  everything,  man  included,  was 
made  in  six  days  ?  " 

''  The  whole  question  is,  indeed,  sor* 
rounded  with  difficulty  ;  but  there  is  one 
point  clear, — there   are  two  books ;  the 
book   of   inspiration,   and   the    book    of* 
nature :  both  are,  in  fact,  books  of  God, 
and  both  must  be  true.  We  may  err  in  our 
interpretation  either  of  the  one  or  of  th^ 
other,  and  may  therefore  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments ;   but,  because  it  is  difficult,  and 
because  we  cannot  always  do  it,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  impossible ;  and,  in 
the   mean  time,  I  cannot  think  it  either 
necessary  or  right  to  refuse  to  study  the 
book  of  nature,  because  at  first  it  appears 
to  contradict  our  pre-conceived  notions  of 
the  statements  of  the  book  of  inspiration. 
Were   we   to   do  so,  how  many  valuable 
discoveries,  which  have  ultimately  tended 
exclusively  to  the  greater  glory  of  Grod, 
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would  have  been  missed.  It  is,  of  course, 
ftill  worse  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  refiise  to  believe  the  book  of  inspira- 
tion, because  it  appears  contrary  to  what 
they  think  they  read  in  the  book  of  nature. 
We  should  read  both,  study  both,  and  if 
9nj  apparent  discrepancy  occurs,  which 
we  cannot  remove,  attribute  the  defect  to 
oor  own  blindness,  and  not  to  the  errors 
cf  the  books,  which  are  both  inscribed  by 
an  all-wise  hand.  But  see  how  our  argu- 
ment has  beguiled  the  time ;  we  are  just 
tfrived  at  Moor  Park.  I  confess  I  am 
looking  forward  with  some  curiosity  to 
seeing  this  lady,  of  whom  Abbotsham  has 
^ven  us  such  a  description." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall  like  Miss  Vernon," 
said  Louisa.  "  Poor  thing !  I  pity  her  so 
much ;  and,  from  what  Uncle  Abbotsham 
said  of  her  looking  so  good-tempered  and 
amiable,  I  am  sure  she '  must  be  a  very 
;ood  girl ;  for,  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  hers,  must  be  very  trying  to  the 
temper ;  and  from  what  we  hear  of  her 
mother,  she  was  not  Ukely  to  have  had 
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any  very  great  care  bestowed  upon  her 
education.'' 

"  As  for  that,  she  may,  perhaps,  have 
had  a  good   governess ;    and,  if  not,  it 
is  astonishing  how,  sometimes,  the  good 
seed  will  spring  up  under  apparently  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances  ;  bu^ 
do  not  be  rash  Louisa,  and  bestow  youir 
friendship  on  Miss  Vernon  till  you  kno 
something  more  certain  of  her.  At  present 
you  know,  we  have  only  your  uncle's  phy- 
siognomical skill,  as  he  calls  it,  to  depen 
upon." 

**  Well,  papa,  Uncle  Abbotsham,  is 
good  observer,  and  I  have  great  faith  in 
physiognomy.  However,  I  will  promise  to 
reserve  my  decision,  as  far  as  I  can  ;  and, 
after  all,  she  must  be  five  or  six  years  my 
senior;  so  that  it  will  be  her  place — not 
mine — to  make  the  advances,  and  perhaps 
she  will  not  like  me." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  they  drew  up  at  the 
door  of  the  house.  Tlie  enquiry,  **  Is  Mrs. 
Vernon  at  home  ?  "  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


When  Mr.  Castleton  and  Louisa  were 
ushered  into  the  drawing  room,  they  found 
it  occupied  by  Mrs.  Vernon  and  her  eldest 
dau;;hter.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  rather  above 
than  below  the  middle  size,  with  a  slight, 
very  slight,  tendency  to  embonpoint.  Her 
age  could  not  well  be  less  than  two  or 
three  and  forty,  but  she  managed  to  look 
some  years  younger.  She  was,  in  truth, 
in  a  state  of  very  excellent  preservation. 
Her  glossy  black  hair,  braided  smoothly 
down  on  each  side  of  her  face,  showed  not 
any  tinge  of  grey.     Her  large  dark  eyes 
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had  lost  DODe  of  their  youthful   lustre ; 
they  were,  in  fact,  by  far  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  good,  feature  in  her  face.     Her  skin 
was  still  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  colour 
that  dwelt  upon  her  cheeks,  if,  indeed,  it 
were  her  own — ^which  some  people  were 
ill-natured  enough  to  doubt — ^was  of  the 
purest  pink.     Her  nose,  however,  was 
fiailure.      It    was  too   retrousse\   and   fai — 
too  broad  and  thick  to  be  pretty ;  whiles 
the  corners  of  her  lips,  rosy  as  they  were^ 
being   turned  very  much  down,    gave  av 
sinister    expression  to   her   mouth,   and^ 
consequently,  to  her  whole  countenance  ^ 
for  there  is  no  feature  that  determines  the 
cast  of  the  countenance  so  completely  as 
the  mouth.     Talk  as  we  will  of  the  beauty 
of  eyes,  the  expanse  of  forehead,  the  finely 
cut  nose, — it  is  the  mouth,  after  all,  that 
gives  the  expression,  and  determines  whe- 
ther the  countenance,  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
pleasing  or  not.     Ferdinand's  first  impres- 
sion certainly  was,  in  this  instance,  that  it 
was  not.      She,  however,    received    him 
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with  one  of  her  sunniest  smiles,  saying 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  one  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much,  "  not  only  since  your 
accident,''  she  continued,  ''  though  that 
has  been  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  county  ever  since  it  occurred ;  but 
previously  to  that,  I  assure  you,  I  was  not 
slow  in  finding  out  how  highly  you  were 
estimated  in  the  neighbourhood.     Besides, 
JOQ  know  I  am  honoured  with  the  ac- 
quaintance of  your  noble  brother,  Lord 
Abbotsham.    I  hope  he  is  quite  well.    And 
80  this  is  your  daughter,"  continued  the 
volable  lady  ;  ''  I  should  have  guessed  as 
much  from  the  resemblance  she  bears  to 
yourself.     How  charming  it  must  be  to 
see  such  a  beautiful  image  of  oneself  con- 
stantly before  one."     (This  was  a  sly  cut  at 
poor  Susan,  who  was  standing  awkwardly 
behind  her  mother,  not  venturing  to  offer 
ber  salutations  till  her  mother  had  done 
speaking.)     "  Come  here,  my  dear,"  she 
coQtioued  ;  ''I  must  introduce  you  to  my 
daughter.    I  hope  you  will  be  great  friends, 

i3 
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for  I  am  sure  any  one,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated as  you  have  been,  must  be  a  most 
desirable  companion  for  any  girl.     Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  only  Susan  at  home  al 
present.     My  Isabella  is  gone  out  to  walk 
with  her  governess.     She  will  be  your  best 
friend,  I  have  no   doubt,  as  she  is  nion^ 
your  own  age,   while  Susan  here    is 
much  older.     Besides,  I  think  you  wouli 
get  on  better  with  Isabella ;  she  is  so  livel]^^ 
— such  spirits.     However,  as  she  is  noK: 
here,  you  must  begin  with  Susan.     Susan.  ^ 
where  are  you  ?     Oh  !   there,  just  behincS 
my    back,  of  course.      Why   don't    you 
come  forward,  and  speak  to  Miss  Castle* 
ton  ?" 

Susan,  thus  addressed,  came  timidly  for- 
ward, and  muttered  some  broken  words  of 
civility  to  her  new  acquaintance,  who,  with 
all  her  preconceived  determination  to  like 
her,  could  not  avojd  thinking  that,  to  be 
sure,  she  did  look  rather  awkward  and  un- 
gainly, and  that,  if  her  mother  had  set  her 
heart  upon  seeing  her  admired,  and  **  run 
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after"  in  the  world,  she  did  not  wonder 
that  she  was  disappointed.     She  felt,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  no 
eicuse  for  her  being  unkind  to  her  daugh- 
ter; and  as  she    saw  in  Mrs.  Vernon's 
manoer  a  desire  to  mortify  her  daughter 
before  company,  she  determined  to  do  her 
best  to  prevent  her  feeling  the  mortifica- 
tioD.     But  Louisa  was  still  very  young  to 
phy  company  ;  and  though  her  living  so 
ooostantly  in  the  society  of  her  father  had 
rendered  her  far  more  conversable,  and  far 
less  shy  than  most  girls  of  her  age,  she  still 
felt  rather  unequal  to  keeping  up  the  onus 
of  a  conversation  which  Miss  Vernon  did 
not  seem  equal  to  undertake  of  herself. 
The  conversation,   therefore,  at  first   was 
not  very  lively,  and  Louisa  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  of  examining  her  companion's 
face  and  features. 

Susan  Vernon  certainly  was  not  in  the 
feast  like  her  mother.  Her  face  was  long 
^d  pallid  ;  her  eyes  small,  grey,  and  lus- 
Wess  ;  her  hair  of  a  light  brown,  but, 
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howc'ver,  was  fine  and  straight, 
this  particular,  slie  had  much  tl 
tage  of  her  mother ;  while  hei 
which  was  small,  would  have  bee 
had  her  lips  been  rather  fuller  { 
rosy.  Her  hands,  too,  were  si 
pretty  ;  and  when  an  accidental  n 
revealed  her  foot  and  ancle,  it  i 
seen  that  they  corresponded  with 

While  Louisa  and  Susan  wer 
vouring,  rather  unsuccessfully, 
some  progress  in  their  acquaiuta 
dinand  enquired  of  Mrs.  Vernon 
she  admired  the  beauty  of  the  sc 
which  her  place  was  surrounded  \ 

**  Oh,  indeed,  yes,  it  is  beauti 
renhed  :  "  and  I  am  so  fond  of 
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in  the  midst  of  such  a  pretty  country.    Do 

yoQ  sketch,  Mr.  Castleton  ?" 
"  No,  I  do  not  myself,  now.     I  have  no 

time,  and  I  have  never  followed  up  the 

pursuit  since  I  was  quite  a  young  man ; 

but  my  daughter  is  very  fond  of  it." 

"  Oh  !  how  very  delightful.  Your  papa 
was  sajring.  Miss  Castleton,  that  you  are 
fond  of  sketching ;  it  is  such  a  nice  amuse- 
ment in  the  country.  Susan  does  not 
sketch.  I  often  wanted  her  to  learn,  but 
she  always  says  she  has  no  talent  for  it. 
But  I  think  people  who  live  in  the  country 
really  ought  to  sketch.  It  is  such  a  plea- 
sure, not  only  to  oneself,  but  to  one's 
friends,  you  know.'* 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Ferdinand, 
smiling,  and  anxious  to  relieve  poor  Susan, 
who  looked  guilty  and  embarrassed,  **  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  always  exactly  an  un- 
mixed pleasure  to  one's  friends.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  look  over  a  portfolio  of 
sketches,  but  a  sketching  companion  is, 
to  tiiose  who  do  not  sketch  themselves, 
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sometimes  an  insufferable  bore.  I  do  not 
mean  anything  personal  to  Louisa,"  he 
added,  '*  for  she  has  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  sketching  while  I  am  otherwise 
engaged ;  but,  in  my  younger  days,  I  re- 
member once  making  a  short  tour  with  a 
sketching  friend,  and  the  hours  that  he  used 
to  keep  me  dancing  attendance,  while  h 
was  making  a  drawing  of  some  old  wall, 
or  rock,  or  waterfall,  were  tedious  beyon 
expression." 

"  Oh,  but  then  I  did  not  mean  exactl 
that.     I  meant  that  when  I  have  beeoK^ 
staying  some  time  in  a  beautiful  country^ 
like  this,  I  think  it  so  pleasant  to  be  able  tc^ 
carry  away  some  memento  with  me  ;  whiclB. 
I  should  do,  if  any  one  belonging  to  m^ 
had  talent  enough  to  be  able  to  draw." 

Ferdinand,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to 
contend  with  the  lady,  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, which  flowed  on  agreeably  enough  for 
a  time,  till  music  came  under  discussion, 
upon  which  Mrs.  Vernon  again  addressed 
Louisa,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  estab- 
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lisiuog  something  like  a  conversation  with 

ber  companion. 
"I'm  sure,   Miss   Castleton,   you   are 

food  of  music,  and  play  beautifully  ;  now 

don't  you  ?" 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  music,  certainly  ; 

but  as  for  my  playing,  I  have  nothing  to 

boast  of  at  all." 

"  Oh,  that's  only  your  modesty.  I  am 
me  you  can  play  divinely,  and  it  must 
be  such  a  pleasure  to  you,  Mr.  Castleton, 
to  have  a  daughter  who  can  gratify  you 
at  all  times  by  playing  your  favourite  airs. 
f  am  sure  the  mint  of  money  I  have  spent 
in  trying  to  give  Susan  a  taste  for  music, 
cannot  be  told ;  but  she  never  seems  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  it,  so  that  it  is  quite 
UB  annoyance  to  be  obliged  to  ask  her  to 
play,  so  that  I  had  better  have  employed 
my  money  and  her  time  in  something 
dse." 

Mr.  Castleton,  who  had  a  particular 
dislike  to  this  species  of  cutting  sarcasm, 
and  constant  insinuation,  directed  against 
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any  one,  especially  if  they  were  present, 
here  took  the  bold  step  of  saying  to  Mrs. 
Vernon  that  his  daughter  was  so  fond  of 
gardens  and  flowers  that,  if  she  would 
allow  her  to  step  out  with  Miss  Vernon, 
it  would  be  doing  her  a  real  kindness. 

Louisa  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea,  and 
Miss  Vernon  ran  up  stairs  and  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and,  returning  to  the  drawing- 
room,  ushered  her  new  friend  into  the 
gardens. 

Then,  relieved  from  the  presence  of  her 
mother,  she  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and  open  out  more  readily  to  the  advances 
of  her  companion,  i) 

•*  Are  you  really  not  fond  of  music  ?" 
inquired  the  latter,  after  they  had  walked 
side  by  side  for  some  minutes. 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  I  really  am  fond  of  it, 
that  is,  if  I  could  play  what  I  liked,  when 
I  like,  where  I  like,  and  how  I  like.  But 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  set  down  to  play 
a  piece  for  which  one  has  not  the  slightest 
taste,  before  a  bevy  of  people,   who  are 
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oqJj  thinking  of  criticising  the  faults  one 
is  sure  to  make  in  the  execution/' 

"But  do  you  never  play  by  yourself, 
for  your  own  amusement  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  am  in  spirits  ;  but 
I  sddom  have  time,  as  I  am  obliged  to 
employ  most  of  my  leisure  time  in  prac- 
tising the  difficult  things  that  I  have  to 
play  whenever  mamma  has  a  dinner-party." 

"Poor  thing!"  muttered  Louisa;  "I 
don*t  wonder  you  are  not  fond  of  music, 
under  these  circumstances." 

Louisa  felt  very  much  inclined  to  ask 
her  if  her  mother  was  always  as  unkind 
to  her  as  she  had  appeared  to  be  during 
ber  visit ;  but  she  thought  their  short  ac- 
quaintance hardly  warranted  such  an  in- 
quiry, so  she  merely  said — 

'*  But  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal 
of  time  that  you  can  employ  as  you  like  ?" 

Susan  only  smiled  sadly,  and  shook  her 

in  order  to  change  the  subject, 
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iz^c^uired  ihc  IlHct.  ^ur  they  had  walked 
side  bv  side  for  scse  niinuies. 

••  Yes ;  I  behere  I  really  am  fond  of  it, 
that  is,  if  I  could  play  what  I  liked,  when 
I  like,  where  I  like,  and  how  I  like.  But 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  set  down  to  play 
a  piece  for  which  one  has  not  the  slightest 
taste,  before  a  be%y  of  people,   who  are 
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tiiroQgh  the  wet.  If  it  were  any  one  else, 
we  really  should  feel  quite  confused  by  our 
oblig;atioDs  to  him  ;  but  he  is  so  generous 
md  80  good,  that  it  seems  to  come  quite 
u  natural  to  him  to  do  self-sacrificing 
actions,  as  it  is  to  some  other  people  to  do 
idfish  ones.  And  then  he  is  so  com- 
pletely one  of  our  family,  that  it  seemed 
aB  if  he  had  only  done  his  duty,  as  he 
would,  if  it  had  been  his  own  father  who 
had  been  in  danger.  But  have  you  never 
seen  Mr.  Wentworth,  Miss  Vernon  ?" 

**  No,  I  never  have  seen  him  myself. 
He  called  here  once,  but  we  were  not  at 
home ;  and  mamma  asked  him  to  dinner, 
but  he  said  he  was  engaged,  so  that  we 
never  have  met.  But  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  him ;  for  his  connexion  with  Mr. 
Castleton's  accident,  or  rather  with  his 
recovery  from  that  accident,  has  caused 
him  to  be  much  talked  of  And  is  he, 
indeed,  as  good  as  you  say  ?" 

"Ask  papa,"  repUed  Louisa,  "  and  he 
will  say  quite  as  much  as  I  do  of  him  ;  for 
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1  know  that  be  thinks  most  highly  of  bmi, 
both  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  dergymnt. 
Doling  all  papa's  illness  he  had,  of  cootm, 
the  entire  care  of  the  parish ;  and  no* 
that  papa  is  begiouing  to  get  ^loot  again 
a  little  himself,  be  says  it  is  quite  delight- 
ful to  hear  how  all  the  poor  people  spe^ 
of  Mr.  Wentworth.  In  hd,  papa  sajs 
there  is  no  one  whom  he  could  so  comfort- 
ably entrust  with  the  care  of  bis  parish  ai 
Mr.  Wentworth." 

"  It  must  then  be  a  great  blessing  and 
comfort  to  you  both  to  have  him  so  con- 
stantly with  you;  for  it  must  be  very 
agreeable  to  you,  I  should  think,  as  well 
as  useful  to  your  father ;  for  people  say 
that  beudes  bis  professional  qualifications, 
Mr.  Wentworth  is  a  remarkably  agreeable 
man." 

'*  So  he  is,  I  belieTe ;  you  know  I  am  so 
young  that  I  do  not  very  well  know  what 
people  call  being  agreeable.  But  I  know 
that  I  could  listen  to  papa  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth talking  together  for  hours  without 
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being  tired.  And  I  know  papa  thinks 
ium  excessively  well  informed,  if  not 
clc?er." 

"Well/' thought  Susan  to  herself,  as  they 
returned  towards  the  house,  **  one  thing  is 
certain,  she  is  in  love  with  this  Went  worth, 
or,  if  not,  she  will  be."  And  yet  Susan 
was  wrong,  at  any  rate  in  her  first  assump- 
tion. Louisa  was  not  in  the  least  in  love 
with  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  whether  she  will 
be,  time  must  show. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  they 
found  Mr.  Castleton  quite  ready  to  depart, 
and  he  and  Louisa  accordingly  took  their 
leave  of  Mrs.  Vernon  and  her  daughter, 
and  getting  into  their  carriage,  turned  their 
ponies'  beads  once  more  in  the  direction 
of  Shelbridge. 

When  they  had  got  well  out  of  the 
place,  Louisa  asked  her  father  what  he 
thought  of  their  new  acquaintances  ? 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  I  cannot  say  the  lady 
made  a  very  favourable  impression  upon 
ine.    In  fact,  I  should  hardly  be  inclined 
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to  subscribe  to  Abbotsham's  opinion,  that 
she  was  very  agreeable.  She  is  very  vo- 
luble, certainly;  and,  as  he  says,  *  very  easy  | 
in  hand  ;'  but  something  more  than  that 
is  necessar}'  to  warrant  me  in  pronouncing 
a  person  agreeable  :  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  should  be  inclined  to  stamp  her  with 
thatdesicrnation." 

**  How,  then,  do  you  define  'agreeable- 
ness ; '  or,  to  speak  more  correct  English, 
what  qualities  do  you  consider  necessary 
to  render  a  person  agreeable  ?  " 

**  There  are  few  things  so  difficult  to 
define ;  for  after  one  has  named  a  variety 
of  ingredients,  they  may  perhaps,  after  all, 
fail  to  make  a  person  agreeable.     How- 
ever, I  will  try  to  name  a  few ;  though  1 
daresay  you  will  find  several  objections  to 
urge  against  many  of  them.     In  the  first 
place,  a  person  wishing  to  be  agreeable — 
but  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  preliminary 
quality,    so   to   speak,    which   is,    that  a 
person  must  wish  to  be  agreeable;  and  this 
wish  is,  after  all,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
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important  steps  towards  being  so.  It  is 
Qodeaiably  an  indispensable  one;  for  I 
ddy  any  one  to  be  agreeable  who  is  not 
inspired  with  the  desire  to  please." 

"I  shall  not  quarrel  with  that  ingre- 
dient, papa,  at  any  rate  ;  bat  do  you  think 
Mrs.  Vernon  has  that  desire  to  please  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  she  has ;  not  from  any  mo- 
tive of  kindness  or  amiabilitT,  but  from 
a  desire  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  eyes 
of  her  acquaintance.  She,  therefore,  has 
not  always  the  desire — witness  her  beha- 
viour to  her  dausjhter.  She  evidently  has 
no  wish  to  please  her ;  and  to  her,  her 
manner  is,  I  should  think,  decidedly  not 
agreeable." 

"  Well,  granting  that  the  first  ingredient, 
as  you  call  it,  indispensable  preliminary,  is 
the  wish  to  please.  What  will  you  give 
me  as  the  next  ?  " 

''The  quality  that  I  was  going  to  put 
first,  but  which  must  now  come  second,  is 
^t  which  Mrs.  Vernon  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses in  a  very  great  degree,  and  which 
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^''Tbal  sencs  so  smi  a  p^t. 
thai,  with  that  and  iroar  'indispc 
prriiminary/  I  should  hare  thougl 
could  hanilr  have  missed  being  agree 

''  And  yet  Mrs.  VenioQ  has  mist 
at  kast,  in  my  ofHnioD.  Bat  1  wi 
you  some  qoalities  necessary  to  a  pc 
being  agreeable,  which  she  wants.  C 
a  power  of  adapting  one's  conversal 
the  ideas  and  trains  of  thought  of 
companion.  Without  that,  no  perse 
be  really  and  generally  agreeable ;  ti 
they  may  be  considered  so  in  thei 
pecoliar  set,  where  the  topics  of  con 
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tioQ  are  confined  within  a  small  circle. 
Bat  a  person  has  no  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered agreeable  who,  for  instance,  can 
Qoly  talk  of  balls  and  parties  to  a  country 
dogyman;  or  who  can  only  talk  of  schools 
and  charities  when  thrown  amongst  more 
wnddly  society.  To  be  really  agreeable, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  be  *  all  things  to  all 
men ; '  to  adapt  our  conversation  to  the 
lociety  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  as  the 
diameleon  adapts  its  colour  to  the  trees 
cm  which  it  climbs." 

"  But  is  not  that  hypocrisy,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  The  individuality  of 
the  character  need  never  be  lost  sight  of ; 
and  a  man  may  speak  his  real  opinions  on 
any  subject,  though  he  may  adapt  the  sub- 
ject of  his  conversation  to  those  amongst 
whom  he  is  thrown." 

"  But  it  must  be  very  difficult  always  to 
do  that ;  one  is  so  inclined  to  talk  of  what 
one  is  most  interested  about." 

''But  without  difficulty,  where  would 
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be  the  excellence  ?  A  perfectly  agreeable 
person  is  a  most  rare  thing  to  meet  with ; 
and  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  that, tt 
in  every  other  case,  must  be  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  But  I  have  still  another  higher 
quality  to  add  to  my  agreeable  person  :— 
he  must  not  only  be  able  to  talk  on  all 
subjects,  but  to  talk  well ;  that  is,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  uttering  things  whidi 
are  not  mere  common-places,  but  whidi 
shew  thought  on  his  part,  and  deserve 
attention  on  the  part  of  his  listener." 

**  In   order   to    be   perfectly   agreeable 
then,  papa,  a  man    must   be   thoroughly 
well-informed  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects ;   have  the  tact  to  see  what  subjects 
are   most    adapted    to    his   companions; 
possess  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself 
well  and  clearly  ;  with  a  quick  perception  of 
the  connection  of  ideas  and  topics,  so  as 
never  to  be  at  a  loss  either  to  continue  one 
subject  or  to  start  a  fresh  one ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  he  must,  above  all,  have 
a  real  desire  to  please.     Is  that  your  es- 
timate?" 
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"Pretty  well;  but,  besides  that,  he 
most  know  not  only  what  to  say,  but  what 
to  leave  unsaid ;  so  as  never  either  to  hurt 
his  listener's  feelings,  or  to  try  his  patience. 
In  &ct,  he  must  be  endowed  with  excellent 
tact ;  and  there,  I  think,  you  have  my  por- 
trait of  a  perfectly  agreeable  person." 

**  Well,  papa,  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  all 
that  is  necessary,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
be  an  agreeable  person ! " 

"Don't  despair,   darling.     Remember, 
you  are  very  young  yet;  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not,  in  course  of 
time,  be,  at  all   events,  a  very,  if  not  a 
perfectly  agreeable  woman.     You  have  a 
great  desire  to  please  —  not  from   Mrs. 
Vernon's  motives,  but  from  a  real  desire 
to  see  people  happy  and  comfortable  about 
you.    You  have  a  great  variety  of  general 
information,  which  you  have  picked  up  at 
odd  times  ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  you  are  deficient  either  in  tact 
or  in  the  power  of  connecting  ideas  to- 
gether, so  as  to  pass  from  one  subject  to 
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another.  Your  mother  was  considered  ok 
of  the  most  agreeable  young  ladieB  a 
London,  and  those  qualities  are  apt  to  li 
hereditary." 

''  I  am  sure,  papa,  I  hope  I  shall  jvurti^ 
your  prognostications.  But  tell  me,  A 
you  think  that  Mr.  Wentworth  is  a 
agreeable  person  ?  " 

^'  In  the  sense  we  have  been  using  th 
term,  and  speaking  quite  generalUft  1 
should  say  not.  There  is  no  one  whoB 
I  prefer  as  a  companion  to  Wentworth 
To  me  he  is  decidedly  agreeable ;  bat  ii 
general  society  I  do  not  think  he  would  h 
considered  so." 

"Why  not,  papa?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  is  decidedly  shy 
and  a  person  who  is  shy  can  never  \ 
agreeable,  so  long  as  his  shyness  lasts." 

"  But  do  not  you  think  his  shyne 
may  wear  off?  I  am  sure  he  is  n* 
shv  with  us." 

*'  It  is  possible  that  if  he  had  bei 
t  hrown  very  much  into  society,  his  shyne 
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migbt  have  worn  off;  but,  as  it  is,  I  do 
not  think  he  will  ever  shake  it  off,  unless 
he  is  received  on  the  same  habits  of  inti- 
macy that  he  is  with  us." 

"But  is  that  the  only  reason  for  not 
thinking  him  agreeable  ?" 

"  No ;  another  reason  is,  that  I  do  not 
think  he  has  the  faculty  either  of  origi- 
nating  subjects  for  conversation,  or  of 
adopting  them  when  they  chance  to  pre- 
sent themselves.     In  his  intercourse  with 
me,  who  am  so  much  his  senior,  and  to 
whom  he  looks  up,  he  is  accustomed  to 
let  me  suggest  topics  ;  and  then,  I  grant, 
he  generally  has  plenty  to  say  upon  them. 
Bat,  in   general  society,  a  man  cannot 
always   depend  on  finding  that    burden 
taken  off  his  hands ;  so  far  from  it,  in- 
deed, that  one  of  the  most  necessary  arts 
to  acquire,  in  order  to  be  agreeable,  is  the 
^Ity  of  originating    ideas    and  topics 
readily,  easily,  and  naturally." 
"  But  can  that  art  never  be  acquired  ?" 
"  Certainly,  in  a  great  measure  it  may, 
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and  it  is  one  that  mere  habit  and  pndioe 
will  frequently  confer ;  but  it  leqmra  t 
certain  degree  of  innate  talent  to  work 
npon — " 

"  Which  you  think  Mr.  Wentworth  hm 
not?" 

''  I  do  not  say  that.     I  am  fiur  finom  say- 
ing that  Went  worth  will  never  be  an  agree- 
able man,  or  that,  had  his  course  of  life  ^ 
been  different,  he  might  not  have  been  eo 
even  at  this  time.      I  only  speak  of  the 
present ;  and  all  that  I  say  is,  that  Weat^ 
worth,  as  he  is  at  present,  would  not  be 
considered  an  agreeable  man  in  general 
society.    But,  tell  me,  what  did  you  think 
of  your  new  acquaintance  ?    I  certainly 
pitied  her  very  much,  when  I  saw  how  her 
mother  bullied  her ;   but  I  did  not  think 
she  seemed  likely  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
companion.'  ' 

''  Well,  papa,  I  assure  you  I  thought  so 
too,  and  I  was  afraid  that  my  resolution 
to  like  her  would  be  sorely  tried;  but 
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when  we  were  out  in  the  garden  we  got  on 
nach  better,  and  there  id  a  sweetness  and 
resignation  about  her  which  I  think  very 
attractive ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  no  time  to  herself  that  she  could  call 
ber  own,  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled 
80  sadly,  that  I  was  almost  inclined  to  cry, 
1  really  think  that  I  shall  like  her  very 
fflQch  when  we  become  better  acquainted, 
though  how  that  is  to  be  brought  about  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know ;  for  I  suppose  Mr. 
Vernon  cannot  return  your  visit,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  will  be  inclined  to  repeat  it 
▼cry  soon — eh,  papa  dear  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  derived  much  pleasure 
from  it  myself,  certainly ;  but,  perhaps,  if 
you  really  find  you  like  Miss  Vernon,  we 
may  ask  her  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  you  at  Shelbridge.  But,  perhaps, 
after  all,  you  may  like  her  sister,  whom 
you  have  not  yet  seen,  better." 

**  I  think  not,  papa.     Uncle  Abbotsham 
said  she  was  very  much  after  her  mother's 
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heart,  and  I  am  sure  that  must  be  soi 
thing  disagreeable.  And  then,  I  thi 
if  she  had   been    *  nice,'    Miss    Ver 

would  have  mentioned  her  in  some  wa^ 

■ 

other." 
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PART  II. 


THE    RECTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


^Rree  years  have  elapsed  since  the  con- 
^'usion  of  our  last  chapter.  Three  years ! 
How  differently  does  the  lapse  of  time 
appear  to  different  people,  or  to  the  same 
People,  under  different  circumstances.  At 
^me  periods  of  our  life  three  years  seem 
^  have  made  no  difference  in  us,  and  the 
events  of  three  years  back  appear  to  hav 
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occurred  as  yesterday.  At  others,  the  : 
same  period  seems  to  have  indodedthe^ 
events  of  a  whole  life ;  aud  when  we  com — 
pare  what  we  are  now  with  what  we  were= 
then^  we  are  almost  tempted  to  doabt  oaas 
own  mdividuaUty. 

In  the  three  years  which  are  just  con-^ 
eluded,  some  of  us  have  sprung  from  youtM 
into  manhood ;  the  boy  just  leaving  schoaei 
has  become  the  man,  fitted  to  encounter 
and  struggle  with  the  manifold  evils  of  th^ 
world — to  steer  his  tiny  bark  amongst  tl 
stormy  waves  of  the  wide  ocean  of  life. 

The  gay  and  thoughtless  girl  has  becoi 
the  sober,  happy  wife — the  twice-bh 
but  doubly  anxious  mother — or,  it  may 
the  heart-broken  mourner ; — mourner  fcM* 
the  dead,  mourner,  perchance,  for  the  iaitb* 
less  living. 

The  rich  and  opulent  man,  who  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  a  luxury, 
has  become  the  poor  and  needy  pensioner 
on  the  bounties  of  others,  ignorant  where 
to  look  for  his  next  day's  meal ;  while  the 
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inner  hanger-on  of  his  bounty  may  be  in 
position  to  dispense  that  charity  he  was 
ront  to  crave. 

Three  short  years  may  have  made  the 
houghtiess  prudent »  and  the  scoffer  de- 
roat ;  they  may  have  brought  joy  to  them 
hat  mourned,  and  grief  to  them  that  were 
gtf.  In  most  of  us  they  have  worked 
mne  change,  either  in  our  outward  cir- 
amstances  or  in  our  inward  disposition. 
To  all  they  should  suggest  the  important 
{oestion,  "  How  have  we  used  them  ?" 
To  many  they  must  furoish  the  terrible 
Uttwer,  "  How  we  have  misused  them  !" 

To  the  party  at  Shelbridge  the  three 
fears  last  past  had  produced  little  out- 
nrd  change.  Mr.  Castleton  had  entirely 
recovered  his  health,  and  was  the  same 
ictive,  zealous  pastor  as  heretofore.  Went- 
worth  still  continued  to  be  his  curate. 
He  might  have  obtained  some  lucrative 
if^intments,  but  be  preferred  remaining 
where  he  was  until  he  could  obtain  the 
offer  of  8uch  a  living  as  would  be  a  perma- 
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nent  establishment  for  him,  and  on  which  ^ 
he  might  be  able  to  marry ;  the  vision^ 
which  the  thought  of  that  contingeDCj^ 
conjured  up,  being  uniformly  the 
of  Louisa  Castleton,  with  whom  he 
long  since  confessed  to  himself  he  w 
most  decidedly  in  love. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  £ 
any  one  to  have  avoided  it,  throvm 
much  as  Wentworth  into  the  society 
one  possessed  of  such  an  angelic  disp 
tion    and  such  surpassing  loveliness 
Louisa  Castleton.     She  bad  now   coi 
pleted    her    seventeenth  year,    and    h 
beauty   more   than  fulfilled  the   promi 
that  it  had  given  when  first  we  introduc^^ 
her  to  our  readers. 

She  was,  indeed,  the  image  of  her  mo- 
ther, with  the  exception  that  there  was, 
perhaps,  a  slightly  graver  cast  of  counte- 
nance. The  likeness  was  so  strong,  that 
it  often  brought  tears  into  Ferdinand's 
eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  and  his 
thoughts   flew   back    to  times  gone   by. 
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He  thought  of  how  he  had  won  her  mo- 
ther's affsctioDS  at  that  age,  and  had  fondly 
hoped  to  preserve  her  as  the  companion 
of  his  life ;  and  the  thought  would  some- 
times intrude  that,  as  she  had  heen  taken 
from  him  hy  death,  so  his  daughter  would 
possibly,  ere  long,  be  taken  from  him  by 
marriage.     He  had  not  failed  to  observe 
the  devotion  of   Wentworth.     His  own 
experience  had  taught  him   the    marks 
whereby  to  detect  the  concealed  passion. 
If  his  daughter  returned  the  attachment, 
the  marriage  would  be  far  from  disagreeable 
to  him.     In  the  first  place,  it  could  not 
take  place  yet,  as  Wentworth  would  not 
marry  till  he  got  a  good  living  ;  and  a  re- 
spite would,  therefore,  be  afiforded  him, 
before  he  would  be  called  upon  to  part 
with  her.     In  the  second  place,  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Wentworth's 
character,  and  knew  that  it  was  of  a  nature 
to  give  every  possible  guarantee  for  his 
daughter's  happiness,   while  her  station 
in  life  as  his  wife  would  be  precisely  that 
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to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.    He,  « 
therefore,  watched    Louisa   narrowly,  torn 
discoyer  if  there  was  anything  like  loves 
on  her  side — but  there  his  penetratioiB 
was  baffled.    He  saw  nothing  but  the  gttj^ 
unconstrained  familiarity,  which  she  masi^- 
fested  towards  one  whom  she  had  knowrr 
so  intimately  from   childhood.     He  be--s 
came  tolerably  convinced  that  she  did  no^ 
know  that  she  loved  him  ;    but  his  owiM 
experience  again  taught  him,  that  som^. 
sudden  accident,  or  unforeseen  occurrences 
might  enlighten  her  as  to  the  state  of  l^e^  : 
own  heart,  with  all  the  vividness  of  th^« 
lightning-flash,  but  without  its   transieiu 
nature.     He,  therefore,  thought   it    er-- 
tremely  probable  that  she  might  love  him  ; 
and  with  this  assurance  he  was  tolerably 
content. 

Not  80  Wentworth.  The  matter  to 
him  was  of  far  too  vital  importance  to  be 
so  readily  dismissed;  and  a  thousand 
times  a  day  did  he  put  to  himself  the 
question, — ''  Does  she,  can  she,  will  she 
love  me?" 
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At  times  the  kindliness  of  her  manner 
towards  him,  the  evident  pleasure  she  took 
in  his  conversation,  the  undisguised  regret 
with  which  she  viewed  his  departure,  if 
any  engagement  took  him  away  from  Shel- 
taridge  for  a  few  days,  and  the  evident 
fr^np^  with  which  she  welcomed  lus  re- 
turn— made  him  also  helieve  that  his  ardent 
hapcB  had  some  foundation  in  reason ; 
Imt  then  the  very  fact  that  her  feelings 
were  so  open  and  undisguised — the  very 
frankness  and  familiarity  of  her  manner 
towards  him — made  him  tremble.     He  felt 
sore    that  she    liked  him ;    he  doubted 
greaUy   whether  she   loved  him.     Whe- 
ther her  liking  would  ever  become  love 
was  the  momentous  question  that  he  over 
and  over  again  asked  himself.     He  some- 
times thought   that  doubtless  any  other 
suitor  for  Miss  Castleton's  affection  would 
envy  him  the  constant  opportunities  that 
he  enjoyed  of  ingratiating  himself  with  her. 
Then,  again,  he  would  think  he  was  a  fool 
for  not  appreciating  the  advantages  he 
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really  possesBed.  And  between  theee  con — 
flicting  feeliDgB  be  knew  not  wbat  torn 
bope,  wbat  to  fisar,  wbat  to  tbink. 
independently  of  the  doubt  wbidi 
over  bis  prospect  of  success  witb 
CSastleton,  there  was  another  grave  diffi-^. 
culty,  which,  he  could  not  conceal  bau^ 
himself,  might  have    a  serious  influence* 
over  bis  prospects.    Miss  Castleton 
not  only  the  daughter  of  the    rector 
Shelbridge,  who,  as  such,  might  consider 
it  no  unequal  match  to  connect  hersdB 
with  one   who  was  sprung  from  a 
stock,  who,  could  he  get  a  living  of  m< 
derate  value,  would  be  able  to  maintaiaa 
her  in  the  same  condition  of  life  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed — but  she   was 
also    the   grand-daughter  of   the    Right 
Honourable   the   Earl  of   Stapleford,  of 
Stapleford  Castle,  and  half-a-dozen  places 
besides.    Lord  Abbotsbam  had  now  been 
married  nearly  four  years,  and  bad   bad 
no  issue.     Failing  him  and  his  issue,  the 
title  and  estates  would  descend  to  Ferdi. 
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nand,  after  whose  death  the  title  would  go 
to  a  yery  distant  branch  of  the  family, 
while  nearly  the  whole    of   the  estates 
would  devolve  upon  Louisa,  who  would 
thus  become  an  immense  heiress ;    and 
whose  chance  of  becoming  so  was  already 
iofficientiy  great  to  exercise  a  material  in- 
fluence on  her  prospects  and  on  his  hopes  ; 
for  could  he,  a  younger  son,  with  nothing 
but  a  younger  son's  portion,  and  the  hope 
of  a  living,  presume  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  the  probable  heiress  of  the  Stapleford 
estates  ?  and  if  he  did  so,  and  ran  the  risk 
of  being  stigmatized  as  a  fortune-hunter, 
would  he  succeed? — wouldhenot  meetwith 
formidable  rivals  in  a  host  of  men,  who 
would  besiege  the  heiress,  and  whose  quali- 
fications would  be  more  likely  to  meet  vdth 
&vour  in  her  sight  than  those  possessed  by 
him,  the  poor  country  curate  ? 

All  these  doubts,  fears,  and  anxieties, 
bad  been  pressing  more  and  more  heavily 
upon  Wentworth's  mind  during  the  past 
tbree  years  ;  and  the  happiness  of  his  ex- 
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iBtenoe  would,  doubden,  haTe  been  eno 
Uttered  by  tbem,  bad  it  not  been  that  tt 
increasing  pleasure,  tbat  be  tock  in  Lobiia 
society,  more,  fiur  more  tban  made  lii^'i 
the  trouble  tbat  it  brought  upob  Urii 
And  thus  a  merciful  dispensi^n  of  |^ 
▼idence  seems  ever  to  ordain  that  tfaa 
shall  be  a  pleasure  in  loving,  even  wbj 
we  are  uncertain  whether  our  love  is  t 
turned,  that,  as  long  as  hope  remains, 
more  than  a  compensation  for  all  tl 
pangs  it  causes  to  our  hearts.  Ther9 
no  doubt  that  any  lover,  however  da 
pairing,  however  racked  by  every  tortur 
of  jealousy,  fear,  or  despondency,  if  t 
were  offered  by  some  fairy  a  relief  from  ll 
his  ills  by  a  potion  which  would  altogi 
ther  destroy  his  love,  would  unheati 
tingly  refuse  the  proffered  boon.  Eve 
when  hope  is  past,  when  the  beloved  oe 
is  shrouded  in  the  tomb,  or  given  to  tl 
arms  of  another,  we  doubt  whether  ail 
one  would  wish  to  forget  the  love  that  1 
had  borne  her. 
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But  there  was  yet  another  individaal, 
OQ  whose  career  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years  had  exercised  no  inconsiderable 
ioflnence.  Susan  Vernon,  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  Louisa  Castleton  had  in- 
dicated to  her  father,  had  continued  to 
find  opportunities  of  improving  their  ac- 
qoaintance,  till  it  had  ripened  into  a  firiend- 
ahip  of  the  most  sincere  and  lasting  de- 
scription. 

Louisa  had  found  that  her  new  friend, 
as  soon  as  her  shyness  and  awkwardness 
had  worn  off,  was  endowed  with  no  ordinary 
amount  of  good  and  amiable  qualities, 
amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  deficiency  in 
talent,  had  any  such  existed, — which  was 
not  really  the  case.  Constantly  ''snub- 
bed" and  kept  in  the  back  ground  by  her 
mother,  her  more  brilliant  qualities  were 
prevented  from  appearing,  and,  by  want 
of  exercise,  had  fallen,  as  it  were,  into 
abeyance ;  but  she  was,  nevertheless,  en- 
dowed with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
cleverness  of  a  peculiar  kind,  coupled  with 


l's  aide,  bj  t 
approaduDg  to 
absohitdy  v^ 
of  thB  derect.-r 
smiesc  T^  ^ssL  tae  liBft  coostantly  bcfin 
j^  zxac  su  vas  AftiriPiil  in  cTerythiBg 
nsff  roQiii  ^enaer  a  child  pkasing  or  t 
'VQimiii  icracc^pe. — it  is  doI  sorprifliV 
riaf  irxai  se  Rxxzid  herself  ^n^ed  oirt 
>:r  die  ^:eiii^aip  at  a  beins  like  Looitti 
v^asc  bemCT  wtis  oohr  surpassed  by  he 
iwcneas.  she  shoczld  be  orercome  witl 
£nc:c:2ce  ix  her  coadesceosioD,  and  bv 
far  her  appreciation  of  the  good  qualitk 
which  she  was  hardlT  herself  oonsdous  ( 


The  two  first  seasons  of  her  appearan 
in  London  had  been  prodactive  of  gre 
mortification  to  her,  and  she  always  looki 
forward  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  the 
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letum  to  the  country,  when  she  would 
again  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss 
Castleton.     She  looked  forward  with  such 
dismay  to  the  going  through  another,  that 
Louisa  persuaded  her  father  to  invite  her 
to  come  and  stay  at  Shelbridge  while  her 
mother  and  sister  went  to  London.    The 
request  was  made  and  readily  granted. 
Urs.  Vernon  was  only  too  glad  to  be  rid 
of  a  daughter  who  was  a  burden  to  her, 
and  imposed   on   her  the    necessity    of 
having  two    young   ladies  to   chaperone. 
After  expressing  her  surprise  that  any  one 
could  wish  to  be  bored  with  Susan's  com- 
pany for  three  whole  months,  she  made  no 
farther  objection;  and,  to  Susan's  inex- 
pressible delight,  she  was  installed  as  an 
inmate  of  Shelbridge  Rectory,   while  her 
mother  and  sister  prepared  to  plunge  afresh 
mto  the  vortex  of  London  society.    Louisa, 
too,  was  very  much  pleased.     Although 
the  companionship  of  her  father  was,  be- 
yond expression,  agreeable  to  her,  there 
were  many  hours  when  he  was  too  busily 
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:ir^i:7»ec  ir  his  professioQal  pursuits  to  be 
Lii'if  :;  pre  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of 
bsr  focKCT  And.  besides,  however  hi^ 
iriwi  £  iiiber's  af  ection  mav  be,  there  is 
3oirir'^i.£  .a  a  young  girl's  heart  which 
I'.^c^  rrc  lb;  sympathizing  companioasbip 
-c  I  '>Tu'»e  rriead.  Some,  there  are  fortu- 
r.i:f  eoc^-ii  to  nnd  this  in  a  mother— 
>:^.;  :=.  &  fcsier:  but  Louisa  Castleton  had 
:  ::-zr  ^i.-^iher  nor  sister,  and  from  ordi- 
: .  :j^.-  i::r*-:>h  iztiniacies  with  anv  of  the 
r-iijiLrc  -r?  her  father  had  carefully  guarded 
ii;:  r  .  so  :ha:  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  her 
to  obtain  the  friendship  of  one  whom  her 
own  heari  tau^l  her  to  love,  and  of  whom 
her  fathers  severer  judirment  did  not  dis- 
ap^prove. 

Two  of  the  three  months  appointed  for 
Susan's  sojourn  at  the  Rectory  had  already 

slipped  away,  and  all  parties  had  had  the 
rare  gratitication  of  tinding  their  anticipa- 
tions of  pleasure  more  than  verified. 
Susan,  in  particular,  had  tasted  enjoyment 
such  as  had  seldom  fallen  to  her  lot.     To 
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find  herself  no  longer  looked  down  upon, 
carped  at,  sneered  at,  rebuked,  nay,  some- 
times almost  abused,  as  if  she  were  a  being 
of  an  inferior  mould  to  her  mother  and 
sister ; — but,  instead  of  this,  to  be  treated 
as  the  friend,  the  equal  of  those  whom  her 
judgment  told  her  were  as  far  superior  to 
ha  mother  and  sister  as  they  imagined 
themselYes  to  be  to  Aer, — was  to  experi- 
ence a  hitherto  untasted  happiness.  It 
restored  her  to  that  place  in  her  own  es- 
teem which  she  had  hitherto  forfeited,  and 
by  giving  her  confidence  in  herself  re- 
moved many  of  the  causes  which  contri- 
buted, even  more  than  her  want  of  beauty, 
to  mar  her  powers  of  pleasing. 

Wentworth  had,  at  first,  been  very  jea- 
lous of  this  new  friend,  thinking  that  she 
would  absorb  Louisa's  attention,  and  de- 
prive him  of  many  opportunities  of  en- 
joying her  society ;  but  be  soon  found  that 
bis  fears  were  unfounded,  and  that  so  far 
from  such  being  the  case,  his  opportuni- 
ties were  rather  increased,  inasmuch  as 


SIS        wwammMxm  camtlboh. 

tu  va«K  Uks  when  they  were  toge- 
w^KL  hod  3fiB  CKdeton  been  aloMi 
X  wiaiH  ast  hsve  heen  comet  for  him  tn 
i&r  9r  It  tk  present  state  of  afibirs  be- 
7MIS  Ubk  and  Louisa,  a  t&e-^tete,  iriub 
X  wcaU  hove  been  inooncct,  would  bate 
Men  widesw  He  had  no  intention  of 
AnsKSHBK  her  in  the  hnguage  of  aflee- 
rca.  nai  ec  the  tew  occaaons  that  aod- 
itf!ic  bad  jen  cbem  alooe  tosiether  for  a  few 
zLJizres^  be  hal  leh  so  shy  and  geni  that 
b«;  .vcic  see  talk  even  as  well  as  usual  on 

Tc  riTT.  ibeK*xe,  Susan's  presence  w«s 
re  r^^riin: .  be  scon  ceased  to  think  her 
JL  S?re.  jrd  the  transition  was  very  easilj 
:rjiie  rrvm  coc  disliking  to  liking.  A 
rHfCsi  ot  IxHiisa's — when  he  had  overcome 
bwi  wvilousv — was  likelv  to  find  favour  in 
his  ^i:bt.  He  bad.  moreover,  heard  ber 
$torv«  and  N^xxue  much  interested  in  her ; 
and  b«r  rvadilr  enter^  into  Louisa's  wiab 
to  make  her  fiiend's  sojourn  at  Shelbridgi 
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as  agreeable  as  possible.  He  therefore  ex* 
erted  himself  more  than  usual  to  please 
iier.  He  felt  that  in  doing  so  he  pleased 
Lomsa,  while  at  the  same  time  his  kind 
beait  felt  a  real  pleasure  in  adding,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  to  the  happiness  of  a 
Jdlow-creature.  He  had,  moreover,  nei- 
ther the  wish  nor  the  intention  of  paying 
his  addresses  openly  to  Louisa ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  his  attentions  were  very 
ioAj  divided  between  the  two  ladies ;  and 
dumgh,  to  an  unprejudiced  observer,  it 
would  be  evident  that  Louisa  had  the  lion's 
share,  still  Susan  was  so  little  accustomed 
to  receive  any,  that  her  portion  appeared 
to  her  far  greater  than  it  was  in  reality. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  no  slight 
addition  to  her  enjoyment,  while  her 
presence  undoubtedly,  in  some  degree,  was 
a  gratification  to  Wentworth,  to  whom, 
therefore,  the  new  state  of  things  at  Shel- 
bridge  was  far  from  disagreeable. 

In  fact,  two  months  have  seldom  been 
enjoyed  more  thoroughly  than  they  were 

VOL.  I.  L 
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by  three  out  of  the  four  parties  who  ooifr' 
monly  assembled  at  the  parsonage;  ftr 
though  Wentworth  nominally  had  a  lodg- 
ing of  his  own  in  the  villagei  he  WM 
scarcely  ever,  except  when  engaged  in  Ui 
parochial  occupations,  absent  from  tb0 
rectory.  Ferdinand  Castleton  himsdjf— 
though  from  him  the  faculty  of  ^'tbo* 
roughly  enjoying"  anything,  as  the  woidl 
are  understood  by  the  young  and  gay^  had 
departed  for  ever — found  no  slight  degree 
of  happiness  in  contemplating  that  of 
those  around  him.  Seeing  his  child  happf 
was  to  him  the  greatest  happiness  eaitii 
could  now  afford.  His  love  for  her  had 
grown  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  her  strength,  till  it  had  become  almost 
a  passion.  Every  event  that  occurred  was 
viewed  by  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  was  counted  fortunate  or 
otherwise,  as  he  considered  it  likely  to 
conduce  to,  or  detract  from,  her  happiness. 
He  feared  sometimes  that  he  loved  her  too 
much ;  but  such  a  sin,  if,  indeed,  it  ex- 
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isted^  may  sorely  be  pardoned  in  him,  who 
beheld  in  her  not  only  the  image  of  her 
whose  memory  he  still  treasured  in  his 
heart  of  hearts ;  not  only  a  being  adorned 
with  every  grace  of  person  and  every 
heanty  of  disposition — ^but  one  whom  his 
own  care  and  tending  had  reared  to  be 
what  she  was.  He  could  point  out  her 
firtaes,  and  say,  ^' These  are  the  fruits, 
under  God,  of  my  careful  training/'  He 
could  call  to  mind  how  he  had  checked  in 
the  bud  every  evil  disposition,  and  how  he 
had  fostered  and  encouraged  every  develop- 
ment of  amiability  ;  how  he  had  inculcated 
self-command,  and  urged  her  to  self-sacri- 
fioe.  She,  beautiful  and  glorious  as  she 
was,  was  his  work.  Had  Ferdinand  been 
a  less  devout  man,  he  might  have  gloried 
in  the  result  of  his  labour  and  anxiety ; 
as  it  was,  he  thanked  God  fervently  that 
it  had  pleasedHim  so  to  bless  it.  But,  mind- 
iiil  as  he  was  that  all  the  good  came  from 
God,  he  would  have  been  more  than  human 
had  he  not  felt  some  little  pride  and  satis- 
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in  beholding  snch  a  trophy  of  i 
strict  discharge  of  the  most  difficult^ 
father's  duties — the  education  of  a  dn^ 
ter  when  the  mother  is  no  longer  at  bd 
to  assist.  So  it  was,  at  any  rate.  % 
gloried  in  her ;  she  was  his  joy,  the  i^ 
of  his  dwelling,  and  the  object  of  a  li 
almost  more  than  paternal.  '^ 

In  seeing  her  happiness,  therefore,! 
own  was  materially  increased ;  and  thitf 
was  that  the  sunny  two  months,  whk 
had  slipped  by  with  such  marvellous  itp 
dity,  had  been  productive  of  a  gred 
amount  of  happiness  to  the  party  at  Shi 
bridge  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  share  < 
four  mere  mortals  in  this  world,  whei 
alas !  the  clouds  bear  so  large  a  proportii 
to  the  sunshine. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  towards  i 
end  of  the  month  of  June.  The  dinner 
the  rectory,  which,  as  was  generally  1 
case,  had  included  Wentworth,  was  ji 
over  ;  but  the  days  being  at  their  long( 
the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  and  the  trees  wi 
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flingiiig  their  lengthened  shadows  over  the 
ode  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  stood, 
vbile  many  a  cottage  window,  in  the  vil- 
lage at  the  bottom,  glittered  like  a  dia- 
mond, as  it  reflected  back  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  vanishing  luminary.  Though  the 
day  thus  lingered,  nature  had  well-nigh 
8QDk  into  repose ;  the  song  of  the  birds 
was  hushed,  save  when  a  solitary  thrush, 
perched  on  the  back  of  a  rustic  seat,  still 
poored  forth  his  melodious  notes.  The 
drowsy  hum  of  the  cockchafer  might  oc- 
casionally be  heard  as  he  flew  blindly  by  ; 
and  the  plaintive  low  of  a  cow  in  the 
pastures  beneath  was  now  and  then  au- 
dible. In  a  distant  field,  too,  where  the 
hay  was  not  yet  quite  gathered  in,  the  busy 
haymakers  were  striving  to  finish  their 
task  ere  dark,  and  the  sound  of  their 
▼oices,  and  their  cries  to  the  horses,  came 
intermittingly  upon  the  ear.  The  ceaseless 
splashing  of  the  little  rivulet,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  gentle  breezes  that  moved 
amongst  the  trees,  and  slowly  stirred  their 
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massive  foliage,  served  only  the  more  to 
mark  the  general  stillness. 

Susan  and  Louisa,  having  just  left  the 
dining-room,  stepped  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  drawing-room,  and,  arm-in-arm, 
paced  up  and  down  the  velvet-like  turf 
which  bordered  the  garden ;  eDJ03ring  the 
delicious  coolness  of  the  atmospheie, 
which  they  the  more  appreciated  as  the 
day  had  been  hot  and  sultry. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening,  and  how  beau- 
tiful the  valley  looks !"  said  Susan.  **  Ob, 
my  dearest  Louisa  1  how  can  I  ever  fed 
sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for  all  the  hap- 
piness that  you  and  your  good,  kind  papt 
have  procured  for  me  during  the  two  lait 
months ! '' 

**  Indeed,  Susan,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, you  have  no  occasion  to  be  grate* 
ful.  I  assure  you  I  have  been  quite  at 
much  a  gainer  by  your  visit  as  you  can 
have  been.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere 
fact  of  having  been  able  to  contribute  so 
much  to  your  enjoyment  would  be  reward 
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jioogh  in  itself;  but,  beyond  that,  the 
fkBBore  that  I  have  derived  from  your 
oompanionship  quite  turns  the  scale.  But, 
tdl  me,  when  you  hear  of  Mr.  Vernon  and 
your  sister  being  so  gay  in  town,  and 
going  to  so  many  grand  parties,  do  you 
iie?er  envy  them,  and  r^ret  that  you 
ht?e  wasted  a  whole  season  in  an  obscure 
ooontry  parsonage  ?" 

"  Oh !  Louisa,  you  know  that  I  do  not ; 
pi  know  I  hated  London,  and  I  would 
mn  have  preferred  being  left  by  myself  at 
Moor  Park,  than  to  have  gone  through 
another  season  there:  how  much  more, 
then,  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
swert  society ! " 

"  But  then,  do  you  never  think  that, 
though  you  may  be  very  happy  in  my 
sweet  society,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
mo,  it  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  you  in 
your  future  life ;  and  that  you  are  losing 
opportunities  of  forming  advantageous 
connexions,  which  may  not  again  be 
presented  to  you  ?  " 
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"^As  jor  adrantageoiu  oonnezioDS,    / 
Isve  cnoi  bend  peo^  8ay  that  maDy 

ur  ooDoocted  in  the  coob- 


*  Bcv  itwr  head  mns  upon  marriage, 
^S3:x  dar.     I  did  not  speak  ooly  of 
BarnuMw  bat  of  fanning  acquaintaoctt 
a»caK£sc  cnnd  people,  and  obtaining  a 
(ik£6oc.  k  peopk  oil  it ;  though,  indeed, 
K  to  iBaini«s,  I  am  afraid  the  saying  yon 
kiv^  quoted  in  £iTour  of   the  country 
arrlies    cclv    to  large    country    houses,     * 
vhere   a  gn?at  many  people  meet,  and     j 
Tcuni:  people  have  great  opportunities  oii    ^ 
making  acquaintance  with  each  other ;  bu^ 
in  this  quiet  parsonage,  where  we  hardl^ 
see  anv  one  but  ourselves  and  an  occasion^^ 
morning  visitor,  I  am  afraid  you  will  n(^ 
have  much  chance,    unless,  indeed,   yo\ 
marrv  Mr.  Wentworth." 

This  shaft  was  let  loose  at  random,  and^ 
with  so  little  thought  of  its  hitting  the 
mark,  that  Louisa  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
to  her  companion's  face.  Had  she  done  so, 
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she  might  perhaps  have  detected  a  tran- 
sient flush,  which  passed  across  it  for 
an  instant  and  then  vanished,  leaving  it 
pale  as  before. 

*^  I  do  not  think,  nevertheless,  that  I 
lose  much  by  not  being  in  London  in  the 
season ;  for  there  are  two  things  necessary 
to  obtaining  a  position,  as  you  call  it,  either 
by  marriage,  or  in  any  other  way : — one  is 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  people,  the 
other  the  power  of  attracting  them ;  and 
the  last  is  as  necessary  as  the  first/' 

''  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Susan  ;  as  if 
JOQ  were  not  just  as  attractive  as  a  host  of 
other  young  ladies,  and  a  great  deal  more 
80  to  those  who  know  you  well.  It  is  only 
because  your  mother — " 

"Please,  dear,  not  to  say  any  thing 
agabst  my  mother.  She  may  sometimes 
appear  unkind,  but  I  am  sure  she  really 
loves  me ;  and  I  can  well  excuse  her  for 
being  disappointed  at  my  want  of  the  fasci- 
iations,on  which  she  sets  so  high  a  value  ?  " 
Louisa  was  silent.    She  respected  Susan 
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for  defending  her  mother,  lAit  she  coi^ 
not  pretend  herself  to  share  in  a  sentimeii 
which  she  did  not  feel. 

After  a  short  pause,  Susan  resumed,— 
**  How  far  do  you  imagine  that  we  shall 
recognize  each  other  in  the  next  world  f " 

"  I  certsunly  believe  that  we  shall  do  so. 
I  have  often  asked  papa  about  it ;  and  he 
says  that  though  he  does  not  think  we 
have  any  strict  warrant  in  Scripture  for 
believing  it,  yet  that   there  is  certainly 
nothing  to  disprove  it ;  and  the  belief  is  so 
generally  implanted  in  our  breasts,  so  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  personal  identity  t 
and  so  connected  with  the  best  feelings  o^ 
our  hearts,  that  he  can  hardly  doubt  tha^ 
it  is  so.    But  what  made  you  think  of  that^ 
so  suddenly?** 

"  You  will  think  me  very  foolish  ;  but  1 
was  thinking  that  if  we  were  to  recognize 
each  other,  we  must  be  something  like  our 
present  selves,  and  that  the  differences  in 
appearance  must  still  exist  as  they  do  here.'* 

'*  I  will  not  say  that  I  think  you  foolish ; 
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certainly  think  you  reason  very 
Even  in  this  world  we  sometimes 
ople  bearing  a  very  strong  resem- 
to  each  other,  while  one  is  hand- 
nd  the  other  ngly ;  but,  even  if  we 
ever  so  much  from  our  present 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
to  recognize  each  other.  Our  fa- 
will  all  be  so  enlarged,  that  we 
ve  the  power  given  to  us  of  mutual 
tion  by  a  separate  sense,  of  which 
world  we  have  no  idea." 
»u  think,  then,  that  our  bodies  may 
different,  not  only  in  nature,  but 
^arance,  from  what  they  are  now  ?" 
ave  always  thought  that  that  was  a 
siutiful  idea  which  was  symbolized  by 
ients,  when  they  called  the  butter- 
;yche ;'  which,  papa  tells  me,  is 
rord  for  the  soul.  It  seems  as  if 
irvellous  transformations  of  that 
nsect  were  ordained  for  the  very 
e  of  making  manifest  to  us  the 
3US  changes  that  may  take  place  in 


UK  lurvori  iicai.  while  personal  identi'Tj 
i^-zxum^.     Xricmxf  csn   be  more  certain 
:ian  nar  ±ie  'ouasdr  and  the  caterpillar, 
ir  inn.  ir  die  aaie  animal ;  but  what 
rm^e  nm  fderent  in  appearance  or  in 

X  3i^  3CC  always  the  handsomest 
or  rntf  makes  the  most  beaatifo^ 


?7  ic  XT*ar:s  .  oa  the  contraiy,  soi30* 
:f  uc:  no^-t  ziirrifojnt  species  of  butt^^' 
•f"    :.:.rc  rrci  scce  c:'  the  most  ordin^^ 
~s:*:'\:jzz    rarfrrcllar^,    while   the   pretti^^ 


:-V 


.*•..«  •>    •— a- 


ri:;.-T'  a.-^   nrr:   t^    colhia^   but    dia  ^ 

Bill  probably  be  \9i^^ 

::e  zlit  exceed  the  other  in  glc^^^ 

re\:   wjrli.  but  it  by  no  me^u— -^ 

ihe   brilliant  in  this   wor""'^^ 

• 

sr  :u.i  exct'I  in  the  other  also.  There  ^  ^ 
inviix'i.  a  iT^':s:  sixilaritv  in  the  two  case  "^ 
ir.l  :hw*  siar.ilariry  holds — or  may  be  pi 
suir.cvi  to  hold — in  so  many  points  :  th( 
kxnJ.  their  desirt's.  their  powers  of  visi»- 
and  locomotion,  are  so  different,  that 
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seems  almost    incredible  that  they    can 
really  be  the  same  animal.     See,  here  is  a 
kaf  with  a  little  green  caterpillar  upon  it. 
How  slowly  it  moves! — ^how  limited  its 
lenses ! — ^how  confined  its  range  of  ideas ! 
This  leaf,  or  at  any  rate  this  tree,  is  pro- 
bably the  boundary  of  its  experience  ;  to 
feed  on  it,  its  only  desire  ;  and  yet,  in  a 
few  months,  it  will  be  provided  with  wings ; 
its  rapidity  of  motion  will  be  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  our  own ;  its  powers  of 
vision  will  be  intense ;  from  eating  vora- 
ciously of  solid  vegetable  matter  with  its 
ponderous  jaws,  it  will  sip  nothing  but  the 
nectar-drop  from  the  flowers,  with  a  long, 
flexible  trunk ;  while,  from  the  changes  in 
its  outward  form,  no  one  could  recognize 
it,  and  yet  its  personal  identity  still  con- 
tinues.    How  far  it  has  recollections  of  its 
former  state,  we  know  not.     There  the 
analogy  ceases  ;  for  when,  from  the  trans- 
fonnation  of  the  body,  we  come  to  think  of 
the  change  in  the  spirit,  we  may  no  longer 
compare  ourselves  with  anything  on  the 


nd  lave  noduas 

af  Miliiij  ;  hot  it  isolb» 

Ae  kodr:  ad  it  does  ndf 

Ait  doe  is  more  tbui 

Lciweui  oar  tnunr* 

naecftfelNittaflT." 

npuison  oertaiiil^ 
^  tbe  poaabiKty  of  our 
Its  and  habits  bang 
z^mxqiieitar  dkmuscd,  vhiie  our  personal 
losxCTT  coKCizuies  pnimpaired,  Itisoer- 
?aiT.*T  2^  txupiiifVT  s£tisrsctorv  idea  to  roe, 

-  m  • 

IDC  I  raxoeas  I  bsve  been  sometimes  muct^ 
!C.  ir  coDDCZTing  how  this  bodV' 
rs"  sh^ili  be  raised  cgaiu  an^ 
^ei  :c  ocr  souls,  could  be  adapted  t^ 
arv  s^4tf  of  existence  without  alto^ 
«ciisr  >a^:n£  its  idectitv/' 

At  ibjs  paint  in  thdr  conversation  the 
ladks  irere  met  bv  Ferdinand  and  Went- 
worth,  who  joined  them ;  the  former  walk- 
ing bv  the  side  of  Susan,  while  Wentworth 
placed  himself  by  that  of  Louisa. 

"  Well/*  said  Louisa,  laughing,   *'  you 
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can  hardly  have  made  yourselves  tipsy  to- 
night. Susan  and  I  have  not  had  time  to 
get  through  a  quarter  of  our  young  lady 
omversation,  and  we  did  not  expect  to  be 
interrupted  so  soon." 

"  Indeed, '  'said  Wentworth ,  *  *  you  cannot 
be  surprised  at  our  preferring  such  society 
to  the  greatest  charms  that  the  table  can 
pnrffer.  But  if  I  find  that  I  have  in- 
tnided,  my  delight  at  the  meeting  will  be 
changed  into  bitter  disappointment  aud 
wgret." 

''  Hear  him,  Susan/'  said  Louisa,  still 
hughiug ;  ''  he  speaks  like  a  book.  How- 
ever," she  continued,  more  gravely,  and 
addressing    Wentworth,   whom   she  saw 
was  almost  inclined  to  look  seriously  an- 
noyed— **  1  will  spare  you   that  anguish 
for  the  present,  and  tell  you  in  all  humi- 
Hty,  that  we  are  heartily  glad  to  see  you, 
more  especially  as  we  were  getting  rather 
out  of  our  depth  in  our  very  metaphysical 
conversation." 
"  And  what  were  you  discussing,  if  I 


CARLsraw. 


Mr.   Gastkiai 

voy  deeplyi 

qipearto  aeei 

>  ^yoo,  thou^  i 

ooovcnatioo  bcp 

extreme  distras.'r 

Looisi,  to  expose  m, 

tint.    Ne?eriniBi 

he  sabgect.    You  a 

topic  was,  without  eo 

to  the  road  by  whid 


asSosanisso  much  ashame 
.V  iicrRfC:.  a^  I  think  she  is  quite  right  i 
">f5.3ic.  I  ^'II  diaw  a  Tcil  over  her  weal 
71^!^  xzii  ocIt  leil  voo  that  we  were  di 
'  tnLDSibnnatioD  of  the  cate 
:be  butterfly,  and  comparii 
::  ro  :bf  chAnpg  which  our  own  bodi 
a-.U  oc<  d»y  UDdergo," 

*^  1:  1^  iaioed.  a  curious  analogy/'  o 
wmv  Mr,  Costleton,  "  and  really  usei 
lu  ih^   WAV  :  that  it  shews  us  that  t 
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ttme  body  may  not  only  be  wonderfully 
different  in  outward  appearance,  and  have 
mmderfully  differing  properties,  but  that 
its  desires  and  wishes  may  be  so  opposite, 
while  the  personal  identity  remains  the 
nme.     It  is  a  practical  answer  to  those 
lix)  ai^e  that  because  our  souls  will  be 
re-united  to  our  bodies,  therefore  we  shall 
itill  be  endued  with  something  resembling 
oor  present  earthly  desires.     Some  even 
bold  that,  unless  the  mind  is  cultivated  in 
this  life,  it  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  the 
wonderful  designs  of  Providence  which 
will  probably  be  revealed  to  it  in  the  next. 
That,  in  short,  without  a  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  optics,  we  shall  not  ap- 
preciate rightly  the  marvels  exhibited  in 
the  constitution  of  the   universe.     This 
Himple  resemblance  proves  the  fallacy  of 
the  idea.     For  what  does  the  caterpillar 
blow  of  the  objects  which  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  butterfly  ?  what  idea  can 
he  form  of  the  distant  regions  which  he  is 
afterwards  destined  to  visit  ?  and  yet  the 


the  MXfOBr 

f  Iherireto 

KdesB  to  us  km-' 

wisdom  wlikli 


rt 


"  But."  Bid  Sosan,  timidly,  "  it  mclf 
does  not  foO^ir,  Mr.  CastktoD,  that,  be- 
cause the  poRiiits  and  enjopneDt  of  the 
botteiflT  and  cateqHllar  are  so  diffierent 
that,  therefore,  ours  must  be  so.  The  fs- 
semUaooe  is,  after  all,  merdy  hypothe- 
tical/' 

**  Entirely  so  ;  and  we  can  of  couite 
draw  no  inference  from  it,  except  that  it  is 
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possiblethat  the  difference  may  exist.  And, 
gnnting  the  possibility,  it  seems  to  me  so 
much  more  probable  that  it  does  so.     For 
fliere  is  something  so  entirely  contrary  to 
onr  ideas  in  supposing  that  a  man  may 
fnlify  himself,  as  it  were,  by  a  coarse  of 
Kxnce,  for  the  enjoyments  hereafter ;  or, 
Aathe  can  carry  his  acquirements,  nay 
eren  his  human  wishes  and  passions,  into 
the  next   world,   that  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  can  do  so,  it  seems  much 
mare  probable  that  he  can  not :  the  onus 
of  proof  rests  with  those  who  maintain 
that  he  can.    They  must  show  that  every 
other  hypothesis  is  even  more  improbable. 
Now,  when  we  can  show  them  an  animal 
which  in  its  earthly  life  passes  through 
two  existences,  the  wants  and  desires  of 
one  of  which  are  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  other,  it  becomes  highly  pro- 
liable  that,  after  the  resurrection,  we  may 
b  the  same  way  be  endued  with  entirely 
fifierent  feelings  and  wishes,  without  losing 
our  personal  identity.     And  we  are,  there- 


tke 


thfltt  i^^  olhar.  Bat  I  hopei  m 
tihafty  whifeoie  hsve  been  £8caMiV| 
tiUb  afaitraM  qywtioD,  yoa  hate  not  bn 
atdttDgeold*  Yo«»  pntkidnlf,  Lonii 
ifwfmhrr  yoaanfiride  tooold,aiid  ym 
hme  nociing  bat  that  Hun  modingoai 
on;  the  son  faoi  noa  been  wt  mmbm tint^ 
and  there  is  n&er  a  diill  in  the  air.  1 
do  hope  yon  will  not  be  the  wone  fiv  it." 

'^Nerer  fear,  papa.  I  have  been  a 
much  interested  in  the  oonrenation,  an 
you  know  when  the  mind  is  occupied,  fh 
bodj  sddom  raffen." 

''The  body  seems  insensible  to  paii 
when  the  mind  is  much  interested,  ce! 
tainly ;  bat  I  doubt  whether  it  would  1 
saved  firom  taking  a  cold.  On  the  ooi 
trary,  the  rery  occupation  of  your  mil 
would  prevent  your  feeling  any  premoD 
tory  symptoms." 

**  Indeed,  papa,  I  assure  you  I  have  hi 
no  premonitory  symptoms ;  and  I  am  i 
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floond  as  a  roach,  as  I  heard  John  say  the 
other  day.  Though  why  a  roach  should 
be  the  emblem  of  soundness  I'm  sure  I 
doQ't  know." 

"Nor  I  either/'  replied  her  father; 
"but  I  do  know  that  it  would  be  better 
fcr  you  to  go  in.  There  is  no  time  so 
dugerous  as  just  after  sunset »  when  the 
dew  is  falling.  Go  in  and  let  us  have  tea. 
And  then,  perhaps,  after  tea,  we  may  come 
out  again  and  resume  the  astronomical 
lecture  which  was  so  unceremoniously 
mterrapted  last  night  by  the  shower  that 
drove  us  in.  Your  friend  Susan  here  was 
so  dreadfully  disappointed  at  its  abrupt 
termination." 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I  was,  indeed,  I  am  al- 
ways so  fond  of  looking  at  the  stars.  But 
I  never  before  had  any  one  who  could 
Ulk  to  me  about  them,  and  tell  me  of 
them.  And  your  lecture,  as  you  call  it, 
was  so  interesting  that  I  was,  indeed, 
dreadfully  disappointed  at  being  forced  to 
go  in." 


did  Und 
Bat  when  Son 
m,  Looii 
Isre  been  odd,  fii 
ooloiir. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


However   much   Susan,   or  any  of  the 
party,  might  have  looked  forward  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  astronomical  lecture,  they 
^'tre  for  this  evening  doomed  to  disappoint- 
tnent     The  clouds,  which  had  but  served 
at  first  to  render  the  sunset  more  glorious, 
Dow  collecting  in  large  masses,   drifted 
across  the   heavens,  and  completely  ob- 
scured  all  view  of  the  stellar  kingdom. 
The  party  in  the  house,  however,  was  a 
happy  one,  and,  resigning  themselves  to  a 
^sappointment  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
they  contrived  to  pass  a  very  pleasant 


in  Bci«  OCT  josnnly  ■  vuch,  fat 
Tean,  slic  had  been  in  the  habit  of  < 
ing,  with  mare  or  less  regafaurity,  i 
count  of  the  princqal  eimtB  thaftooc 
to  mark  her  existence^  and  thepri 
sensations  that  ther  ezdted  in  ba  I 
She  took  up  her  pen,  and  having  ci 
eye  over  the  faist  written  page,  shi 
ceeded  as  fcdlows : — 

JcKB  22. — ^Neariy  a  month  sine 
last  entry,  and  what  a  month  it  has 
how  full  of  the  most  mingled  and  ex 
sensations — hope^fear— happiness- 
How  dare  I  write  the  word? — ^my 
trembles  as  I  do  so,  and  the  dread  of 
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been  the  cause  of  the  large  gap  I 
i  left  in  my  journal.  I  could  not  bring 
df  to  record  such  a  fact  as  that  I — 
in  Vernon — ^have  dared  to  love  !  But 
1  no  longer  doubt  that  it  is  so,  dreadful 
le  consequences  may  be, — I  am  in  love. 
^  else,  do  my  cheeks  tingle  when  his 
e  is  mentioned  ? — ^why,  else,  does  my 
t  send  the  rebellious  blood  bounding 
igh  every  vein  at  the  mere  touch  of 
and?  Yes,  it  is  too  true.  I  /ore, 
does  he  love— does  he  love  me? 
il,  dreadful  question,  that  I  cannot 
er  in  the  negative,  and  dare  not  an- 
in  the  affirmative.  Sometimes  I  have 
ed  that  it  might  be  so.  Certainly,  no 
dse  has  ever  spoken  to  me  so  kindly, 
mderly,  as  he  has  done.  And  yet, 
that  I  am  ! — how  can  I,  ugly,  stupid 
Sim,  hope  that  I  have  attracted  him, 
I  the  lovely,  angelic  Louisa  is  so  con- 
ly  in  his  presence.  But  then  he  has 
rn  her  from  a  child  ;  and  I  have  heard 
le  say  that  those  youthful  friendships 

L.    1.  M 
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seldom   ripen  into   the    deeper    pas^C'^' 
And  I  am  sure  she  does  not  love  ^ 
Oh,  if  she  did,  she  could  not  speak  to 
him,  and  of  him,  in  that   calm,   unooQf 
cemed  way  that  she  does.     Her  cheeks  do 
not  glow  when  his  name  is  mentioned ;      | 
her  pulse  is  not  quickened  by  the  touch  of 
his  hand.      She  could  even  talk  joking 
and  carelessly  of  his  marrying  me.    But 
was  that  a  mere  random  shot,  or  had  it  a 
deeper  meaning  ?     Was  she  trying  to  find 
out  whether  I  was,  indeed,  not  indifferent 
to  him  ?     Has  anything  in  my  manner  be- 
trayed  that   I   consider  him  as  anything 
more  than  an  acquaintance  ?      And  Mr.      - 
Castleton,   when    he   accused    me — God 
knows  how  truly — of  being  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  conversation  about  astrO' 
nomy — had  he  observed  aught  to  lead  hitx^ 
to  believe  that  I  took  too  deep  an  interest  ^ 
Can  they — do  they  suspect  my  weakness  ^ 
If  I  thought  that  they  did,  I  should  sin.^ 
to  the  very  earth  with  shame ;  for,  aft^^  ^ 
all,  what  right  have  I  to  imagine  that  L  ^ 


lowings  ot  his  generous  heart ;  his 
tion  but  the  promptiags  of  his  iialu- 
jurtesy.  No  one  but  myself  could 
0  of  interpreting  his  mcmner  as  Im- 
g  aagbt  but  friendBhip  ;  but  he  must 
f  that  be  is  making  me  love  him — he 
know  that  the  attention  he  lavishes 
le  pocHT,  friendless  girl,  must  draw  her 
;  towards  him ;  and  he  would  never — 
r  be  BO  cruel  as  to  excite  affection 
he  could  not  return,  and  hopes  that 
Hild  not  realise.  If  it  were  any  other 
be,  I  should  not  think  so  much  of  it ; 
he  is  BO  good,  so  considerate,  so 
gfatful,  he  would  at  once  see  the  harm 
tQBt  be  doing  me,  and  would  abstain 
it.     And  yet  how  could  he  know 
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pair.  One  thing  only  I  know,  that  oome 
what  will — let  him  love  me  or  hate  me— 
nothing  can  prevent  me  from  loving,  wcmt- 
shipping,  adoring  him. 

''  But  let  me  retrace  my  steps  a  little, 
and  endeavour,  partially,  to  fill  up  this  psf 
which  has  found  its  way  into  my  jouroaL 
A  few  days  after  the  date  of  my  last  entiy, 
we  were  all  asked  to  dine  at  the  Manor 
House.  Louisa  had  a  slight  cold,  and  was 
unahle  to  go ;  so  Mr.  Castleton  and  myself 
were  obliged  to  go  without  her.  Mr. 
Wentworth  dined  there  too ;  and,  before 
dinner,  seeing  me  sitting  by  myself,  not 
knowing  any  one  to  speak  to,  he  came  ap 
to  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  talked  to 
me  till  dinner  was  announced ;  when,  al- 
though Miss  Gibbs  and  Miss  Hartley  were 
there,  either  of  whom  might  be  considered 
as  very  pretty,  and  one  of  whom  he  might 
have  taken  in  to  dinner  if  he  had  chosen, 
it  was  to  me  that  he  offered  his  arm.  Oh  1 
how  my  heart  bounded  as  I  placed  my 
hand  within  it !     To  enjoy  the  charm  of 
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his  ooDversation  for  a  few  minutes,  or  to 
bear  him  talk  to  other  people,  was  plea- 
sure enough ;  but  to  have  him  all  to  my- 
idf  for  the  two  hours  of  a  formal  dinner 
party,  was  too  great  happiness.  At  first, 
ttoiigh,  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  for  I 
aw  that  his  other  neighbour  at  the  table 
was  that  pretty  Miss  Gibbs.  He  soon 
tomed  and  addressed  some  observation  to 
ber,  and  my  other  neighbour  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  address  himself 
to  me  ;  and  then  a  new  fear  took  posses* 
sioii  of  roe.  I  thought  this  man,  a  good- 
oatnred  old  gentleman  with  a  great  deal 
to  say  for  himself,  would  so  occupy  me 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  would  not  again  ad- 
dress me,  and  I  knew  I  should  never  have 
courage  to  address  him.  But  I  believe 
the  danger  worked  its  own  cure ;  for  I  was 
80  pre-occupied ,  and  answered  the  old  gen- 
Ueman  so  very  little  and  unsatisfactorily, 
that  be  speedily  gave  me  up,  and,  to  my 
great  delight,  Mr.  Wentworth  returned  to 
me,  and,  except  once  or  twice  for  a  few 


!  Thi 

the  d^hcs;  ^i  I  oooU  budlj  U 
iLat  ibeviac  kid  baa  onoe  maaA 
table  after  Anoer.  vhen  Mn.  Hartkf  ii 
that  dreadfiil  bow,  and  wc  were  all  man 
out  of  the  nxND.  And  it  was  overl 
two  boon  I  bad  been  so  looking  forwai 
were  passed  and  gone,  and  I  might  n 
bare  soch  an  opportonity  of  enjoying 
conversation  all  to  m3rself  again, 
satisfaction  I  may  have,  at  any  rate  ;- 
did  not  desert  me  for  ^liss  Gibbs.  IK 
I  got  back  to  Sbelbridge,  Louisa  a 
me  if  I  had  bad  a  pleasant  dinner 
replied  very,  and  added,  that  I  bad  sal 
Mr.  Wentworth.  Oh,  what  a  pity  1 
she ;  you  would  rather  have  sate  by  i 
new  friend,  would  you  not  ?    Mr.  ^ 
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north  you  can  see  every  day  here.  I  re- 
pEed,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  That  I  knew  no 
ODC  there,  and  I  was  very  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Wentworth  for  taking  care  of  me  ; 
OQ  which  she  said,  Oh,  he  is  always  so 
considerate  1  That  saying  of  hers  has 
been  a  dreadful  thorn  in  my  side  ever 
nnoe.  Was  it  then  only  out  of  kindness 
and  consideration  that  he  took  me  in  to 
dinner  ;  and  was  it  only  because  he  thought 
the  old  gentleman  would  bore  me,  that  he 
talked  to  me  so  exclusively,  to  the  neglect 
of  Miss  Gibbs.  How  often  have  I  asked 
myself  those  questions,  and  how  unable 
have  I  always  been  to  give  myself  satis- 
&ctory  answers.  like  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  my  present  position  abounds, 
it  has  one  solution  that  I  will  not,  another 
that  I  cannot  admit. 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  we  were  all  walk- 
ing together,  when  Mr.  Wentworth  joined 
us ;  and  as  the  path  was  too  narrow  for 
four  to  walk  abreast,  and  Louisa  had  her 
father's  arm,  it  became  necessary  for  him 
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to  walk  by  my  side.     At  first  he  wm 
silent,  and  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  lie 
was,  perhaps,  regretting  that  it  was  not 
Louisa  who  was  walking  by  him,  when 
he  suddenly  appeared  to  recover  himsdf, 
and  made  himself  more  agreeable  even 
than  usual;  and  when  we  got  into  the 
road,  and  there  was  room  for  us  all  to  walk 
abreast,  he  did  not  leave  me  to  go  to  LooisSi 
though  I  placed  myself  by  Mr.  CastletOB 
on  purpose  that   he  might  do    so,  but 
continued  to  walk  by  me  and  talk  a  great 
deal  to  me,  though,  of  course,  then  the 
conversation  became  more  general.    Was 
this  mere  kindness  and  consideration,  and 
did  it  arise  from  a  fear  lest  I  should  con- 
sider myself  slighted  ?     If  it  did,  and  if 
he  would   really  rather    have  flown   to 
Louisa's  side,  it  indicates  such  disinterest- 
edness, such  noble  unselfishness  and  gene- 
rosity, that  I  should  love  him  all  the  more, 
so  that  I  am  fairly  on  the  horns  of  a  di- 
lemma.    If  his  attentions  to  me  proceed 
from  his  love  for  me — love  for  me,  oh  1 
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r  delightful  even  to  write  the  words — 
ve  him  deeply  in  return  for  his  love  r 
bey  proceed  from  kindness  merely,  and 
sideration,  I  love  him  still  more  from  the 
^t  it  gives  me  into  his  high  and  noble 
ire.  Oh  !  if  I  were  but  assured  that 
Ofed  me,  how  deep  would  be  my  hap- 
as  I  How  all  the  sorrows  of  my  past 
would  sink  into  nothing  in  compari- 
with  the  inexpressible  bliss  of  feeling 
I  am  the  chosen  object  of  the  love  of 
1  a  being ! 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
been  so  striking.  I  have  had  no  op- 
unities  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  him  ;  and 
hey  have  been  delightfully  spent — for 
ive  seen  him  constantly.  There  is, 
ever,  sometimes,  something  in  his 
ner  which  gives  me  uneasiness,  and 
es  me  fear  that,  after  all,  his  attention 
De  is  merely  the  result  of  kindness ; 
he  really  loves  Louisa  !  I  have  some- 
8  seen  him  look  at  her,  as  he  has 
;r  looked  at  me.     But  it  is  so  evident 

M  3 
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my  own  opinion  of  myself,  does  not  neces- 
nrily  imply  any  change  in  that  of  others, 
lod  I  most  not  be  led  astray  by  too  par- 
tial, too  friendly  judges. 

''  Bat  I  really  must  not  write  any  more 
to-night,  or  I  shall  look  even  worse  than 
osoal  in  the  morning,  for  I  am  sure  that 
iD  my  case,  '  beauty  sleep'  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with." 

Poor  Susan !  poor  self-deceived,  self- 
tortored  Susan!  How  busily  hast  thou 
been  weaving  the  web  of  thine  own  de- 
struction! How  weakly  hast  thou  inter- 
preted every  act  of  consideration,  every 
gesture  of  kindness  as  a  proof  of  love. 
How  wilfully  hast  thou  refused  to  see 
the  thousand  proofs  of  his  devotion  to 
another,  while  thou  hast  magnified  a  thou- 
sandfold every  trifling  proof  of  regard 
d)own  to  thyself.  And  yet  thou  hast  not 
been  without  warning !  Thine  own  pages 
testify  to  it ;  they  prove  that  the  light 
would  force  itself  into  thine  eyes,  how- 
ever firmly  they  were  closed  against  it. 
Thou  couldest  not  refuse  to  see  that  there 
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was  some  danger  id  his  beconuiig;  attadM 
to  thy  friend.  Fbor,  blind  girl  I  oodi 
not  thy  woman's  penetration  detect  wbg 
her  father's  eye  had  long  since  discovenM 
or  was  it  that  thou  refiisedst  to  belief^' 
that  which  would  have  caused  thee  to' 
fed  so  much  pain  f  Better,  far  better  fi#; 
thee,  hadst  thou  resolutely  faced  the  dange^: 
at  first,  than  thus  have  gone  on  trying  to 
think  that  the  danger  existed  not,  until, 
at  length,  thou  almost  persuadest  tbysdf 
of  the  fallacy — ^like  the  ostrich,  whidii 
hiding  its  head  in  the  sand,  thinks  it  es- 
capes the  view  of  its  pursuers — so,  becaui^ 
thou  wilt  not  see  that  Wentworth  lore 
Louisa,  thou  flatterest  thyself  that  its 
love  itself  does  not  exist.  On  one  poi£ 
thou  art  right.  Louisa  does  not  yet  lon^ 
Wentworth.  There  is  yet  that  one  bat 
rier  between  thee  and  the  destruction  € 
all  thy  hopes.  What  if  thou  art  calki 
upon  thyself  to  demolish  it  ? 
The  following  morning,  when  the  part 
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asBembled  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Castleton  said 
to  his  daughter, 

^  Here  is  a  letter,  dear,  from  your  aunt 
Bubara,  the  contents  of  which  very  much 
coQcem  you." 

"  Do  they  indeed,  papa  ?  Well,  if  there 
tre  no  secrets,  perhaps  you  will  read  it 
ort,  while  I  make  tea."    • 

"  By  all  means ;  here  it  is." 

My  dear  Ferdinand, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard 
any  thing  of  you  or  my  dear  niece  ;  but  I 
888ure  you  I  have  not  forgotten  you. 
Indeed,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
I  thiak  more  about  you,  occupied  as  I  am 
in  the  gay  world,  than  you  do  about  me, 
in  your  secluded  country  parsonage !  For 
instance,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  last 
Monday  was  dear  Louisa's  birth-day,  and 
that  she  has  now  actually  completed  her 
seyenteenth  year.  I  suppose,  now  she  is 
old  enough  to  come  out,  you  will  not  lead 
quite  such  a  retired  life  as  you  have  been 


In  fret,  I  bauti 
Ml.  poor  gii].  dMll 

■OH  faer;  iti 
•aU  Me  tbe  other  ail 
poHlivcty  oMigH 
dn^^ter  with  joi 
Eofo  pA  wm  gettmg'  q 
d»  Bot  hmom  mEXftiaag  d 
tkr  dsKklKr  who  k  rtajii^  with  you, 
t^  Boeher  is  Taathr  agreeable,  aad 
daashur  who  k  in  town  is  decid 
pRttT.  Bot  the  ol^ect  of  my  writiii 
moiv  cifcciallT  this: — You  know 
Abbotshani  is  this  rear  a  steward  of 

W JJoskal  Festiral.      He  does 

howerer«  mean  to  appear  on  the  c 
sioQ,  as  he  i»  gone  abroad  for  the  sal 
Ladr  A/s  health — the  German  batfa 
short.  In  fact,  we  can  guess  what 
want ;  however,  no  matter  why,  bat 
iact  is  he  is  gone,  and  will  not  b 
England  at  the  time  of  the  FesI 
Papa,   however,   does  not  like  that 
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Festival  should  suffer  from  his  absence, 
iDd  he  is  accordingly  going  to  have  a 
hrge  party  at  Stapleford  Castle,  and  I  am 
to  go  down  there  to  act  mistress  of  the 
liouse  for  the  occasion.  I  am  to  have 
mie  blanche  for  my  invitations,  and  I 
mean  to  have  a  splendid  party.  Now 
what  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  let  my  pretty 
little  niece  come  and  stay  at  the  Castle 
onder  my  chaperanage,  and  so  make  her 
iibiU  in  society,  as  it  is  fitting  she  should, 
at  her  grandfather's  house.  I  say  nothing 
about  you,  as  I  know  you  will  not  come  ^ 
you  will  say  you  cannot  leave  your  parish, 
and  besides,  I  know  you  hate  society ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  your  daughter 
should  be  altogether  excluded  from  it. 
Recollect  you  were  young  once.  I  re- 
member the  time  wheli  no  one  enjoyed  it 
more  than  Ferdinand  Castleton,  and  1, 
haby  that  I  was,  used  quite  to  long  for  my 
turn  to  come.  So  you  must  not  refuse 
to  allow  your  daughter  pleasures  which 
you  once  so  well  appreciated  ;  and  besides 
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the  pleasures  of  the  pvty,  there  will  be 
beautifbl  music  at  the  Calhednd,  and  f 
kncm  Louisa  is  very  fond  of  music;  a8# ; 
so  am  I  for  that  matter,  though  I  oooftff 
that  sacred  music  is  not  eiou^tly  the  Idsl 
suited  to  my  taste,  and  I  had  rather  go  W 
the  opera  once  than  to  Exeter  Hall  tit 
times.  However,  I  dare  say,  Louisa, withit 
her  clerical  education,  will  appreciate  the 
sacred  music  more  than  I  do,  and  besideii  «| 
there  will  be  more  secular  music  in  the 
evenings.     At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  ^ 
let  her  come ;  for  I  am  sure,  somehow  or 
other,  we  shall  make  her  enjoy  herself. 
Adieu,  dear  Ferdinand,  this  is  quite  a  long 
letter  for  me.      Give  my  best  love  to 
Louisa,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Barbara  Plbtobll. 

"Well,  Louisa?" 

''Ob,  papa,  it  is  much  too  important 
a  matter  to  be  settled  in  such  a  hurry. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  very  kind  of  Aunt  Bar- 
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bira  to  haye  thought  of  me,  when  she 
mig^t  haye  filled  the  house  with  such 
much  gayer  and  more  attractive  people.*' 

'*It  certainly  is  very  kind  of  her  to 
Inve  thought  of  you ;  but  you  know  that 
does  not  compel  you  to  accept  the  invi- 
tatioD,  if  you  do  not  like  it  But  do  you 
think  you  shall  like  it  f" 

"WeU,  papa,  I  don't  know.  I  am 
tore  I  shall  be  dreadfully  frightened  at 
being  all  alone  at  the  Castle,  with  a  large 
party  of  Aunt  Barbara's  gay  friends.  But 
ooold  not  you  come  too,  papa  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not.  You  see 
even  your  aunt  says  that  she  is  aware  that 
I  cannot  come,  and  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  ought  to  have  known  the  nature 
of  my  engagements  better  than  to  have 
ttked  the  question." 

"  Yes,  1  certainly  should ;  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  asking  it  so  thoughtlessly. 
Bot  then,  as  you  cannot  go,  I  think  I 
wonld  rather  not  go.  I  should  not  like  to 
be  there  without  you,  and  I  should  not  like 


%a  rhink  that  foa  voce  kft  akxie  k^mr 
withflut  OK.     I  would  cdtamlr  niher  noC 

* « 

so* 

'  Bat  cfaink  of  tbe  xxuiac,  Louisii  dev," 

Yoa  faaTc  nerer  hcud  in 
;  and  fixid  as  Tooin 
oc  amae^  I  am  sure  too  would  be  de* 
lighted  Think  of  healing  the  Messiah  or 
the  Creatioa  quite  through  finom  hrgmning 
to  end.  and  song  hr  the  best  English  to- 
calists  in  the  coontrr/* 

•  It  would  be  rerv  nice,  certaiub,"  t. 
replied  Looisa,  wavering ;  **  but,  still,  I  -| 
don't  like  to  leare  papa.**  J 

''  And  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
papa  will  let  you  so/*  said  2^Ir.  Castktoo, 
smiling ;  '•  however,  we  will  not  settle  it 
at  present,  but  we  will  each  think  it  over; 
you,  whether  you  would  like  to  go,  and  If 
whether  I  think  it  advisable  that  you 
should.  Of  course,  if  the  result  of  either 
of  our  meditations  is  negative,  the  plan 
must  be  given  up.  If  both  are  in  the  af- 
firmative, it  may  go  on." 
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"  Well,  papa,  however  I  may  decide,  I 
can  assure  you  that  if  you  think  I  had 
better  not  go,  I  shall  most  willingly  abide 
by  your  decision ;  for  I  am  so  doubtful  as 
to  whether  I  should  like  it,  that  it  cannot 
eost  me  very  much  to  give  it  up/' 

Much,  very  much,  did  the  proposal 
made  by  Lady  Barbara  occupy  Ferdinand's 
Blind  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He 
ma  naturally  anxious  to  give  in  to  every 
plan  which  might  give  an  additional  plea- 
Bore  to  his  child ;  he  equally  naturally  felt 
some  regret  at  the  idea  of  that  enjoyment 
being  shared  apart  from  him.  It  appeared 
as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  the  separation 
which,  his  heart  told  him,  must  sooner  or 
later  take  place  between  them ;  but  this 
was  too  selfish  a  consideration  to  find  a 
more  than  momentary  place  in  Ferdinand's 
breast.  But  a  far  more  important  one  was 
this,  the  making  her  debut  in  society, 
Qoder  Lady  Barbara's  auspices.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  wished  her  to  make 
ber  debut  at   all,  or  ever  to  see  more 


:  N 


voold  meet  with  at 
r   m    omrional    "nlM 
But  this  woril 
to  tlK  Looldti 
Jar  3e  karw  tfast  the  ptrty 
Cascfe  vQsid  be  pri]ic^tily,B 
Hit  amsLv.  jamnjfted  of  Lady  Baibtii% 
Zjanant  nsms :  aad  il  vas  a  matter  of 


iaoat  w^iscsisr  his  Louisa,  whom  hs 
nffisaoni  :d  Ive  coe  Eti^  of  a  dergymanli 
V3«  IT  nwiCTftT  ist  tibe  rest  of  her  da|i» 
-wiuiu  'k  MEDsturtai  br  a  transient  ^impie 
ic  rn*  pT^er  Sae  to  which  he  had  in  hk 
niuo.  Msa  jccTBtooeied  ;  and  even  if  k 
itti  MsiL  sicimisii  to  pennit  her  to  taste  m 
^-oHcmiL  vd:T?p  oc  the  cop  of  pleasorft 
t2*«rf  w-is  iirilv  aar  ooe  whom  he  shonW  ' 
rcc  ii"^  rrswrrf  to  hs  sister  as  a  cikfl- 
iff^m  He  wTs.  te  a  great  extent,  fond  of 
hj::>  scscer  He  hsbi  petted  her,  and  spoilt 
ber  J5  1  .-hilvi .  aad  though,  of  late  years, 
tker?  had  S?^fQ  bat  little  intercourse  bc- 
twe«i  them,  he  had  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  her  welfare ;  but  still  he  was  not 
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ind  to  her  &alt8 ;  and  he  knew  that  her 
moDS  to  the  young  dUbdtante  would  be 
ftfae  most  worldly  description,  while  her 
peeable  manners  and  her  real  good- 
atnre  would  render  those  lessons  more 
Ingerous  than  they  might  have  been 
r  they  had  come  from  the  lips  of  some 
m  attractive  person.  He  should  have 
audi  less  fear  at  entrusting  his  daughter 
to  Mrs.  Vernon,  for  example.  There  he 
ionld  have  felt  sure  that  the  evil  would 
hfe  worked  its  own  cure,  and  that  Mrs. 
Vernon's  example  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient antidote  to  the  poison  of  her  pre- 
Qcpte. 

With  Lady  Barbara,  however,  it  was 
diflSerent.  She  possessed  many  of  the 
falities  most  fitted  to  attract  a  young 
pnon ;  particularly  one  Uke  Liouisa,  to 
whom  the  ties  of  relationship  would  make 
her  particularly  kind.  Moreover,  Ferdi- 
lumd  was  aware  that  Louisa's  surpassing 
beauty  would  expose  her  to  temptations  of 
no  ordinary  description,  from  which  Lady 
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Barbara's  advice  could  afford  no  sort  of 
protection  ;  and  he  therefore  sincerely  re- 
gretted that  the  proposal  had  been  made. 

He  determined,  in  fact,  that  unless 
Louisa  should  prove  very  much  bent  on 
accepting  the  invitation,  the  tempting 
ofier  should  be  declined. 

Louisa,  on  her  part,  the  more  she  con- 
templated the  project,  the  more  she  shrank 
from  undertaking  such  a  campaign  with- 
out her  father's  protection;  and  though 
she  gave  one  sigh  of  regret  for  the  music, 
she  soon  made  up  her  mind  that  to  go 
alone,  to  join  the  party  at  Stapleford 
Castle,  would  be  much  more  a  pain  than 
a  pleasure.  When  she  and  her  father, 
therefore,  compared  notes  on  the  subject, 
they  found  that  they  had  both  arrived,  by 
different  roads,  at  the  same  conclusion; 
and  Ferdinand,  therefore,  wrote  to  his 
sister,  to  tell  her  that  Louisa  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  appearing  alone  and  unpro- 
tected among  so  large  a  party  as  would 
probably  be  assembled  at  Stapleford  Castle 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  festival ;  and  that 
asLidy  Barbara  would  be  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  they  feared  that  she  would  be  too 
nmch  occupied  to  afford  her  aU  the  comfort 
ind  protection  that  she  would  require. 


..iv   ■ 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  important  letter  once  despaU 
both  father  and  daughter  felt  more  at 
and  it  was  with  light  and  happy  h 
that  they  started,  when  the  heat  h 
little  moderated,  for  a  walk  down  t 
village. 

**  We  have  not  seen  widow  Wilacn 
a  long  time,"  said  Mr.  Castleton ;  " 
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^^atness  and  tidiness.  I  wonder  if  her  pretty 
Srand-daughter  has  come  back  to  her.   She 
'eft  her  to  go  into  service,  did  she  not  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  believe  she  did.     She  thought 
^at  she  was  old  enough  not  to  burden  her 
old  grandmother  any  longer — not  that  the 
old  lady  thought  it  a  burden,  I  am  sure. 
And  I  am  not  at  all  clear,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  better  for  all  parties  if  Mary 
W  stayed  here  with  her  grandmother. '* 
"  How  pretty  she  was — was  she  not  ?" 
''  Yes,  indeed  she  was,  and  a  good  girl 
too— a  little  flighty  perhaps,  but,  on  the 
whole,  very  well  behaved.     I  only  hope 
tbat,  since  she  has  left  her  home,  she  has 
been  equally  discreet. '* 

'*  But  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose 
the  contrary  ?*' 

"  None,  whatever,  except  that  they  have 
Rot  heard  from  her  for  a  long  time  ;  but, 
after  all,  with  the  poor  people  it  is  a  matter 
of  8Qch  difficulty  to  compose  a  letter,  that 
they  are  sometimes  what  we  should  con- 
sider very  negligent  in  writing." 

VOL.   I.  N 
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'*  But  where  is  she  in  service  V* 
**  In  London  somewhere ;  I  forget  tl 
exact  place.  She  is  a  kind  of  general  se 
vant  in  a  house  where  they  let  lodging 
The  house  itself  is  respectable  enou^- 
took  pains  to  ascertain  that,  for  her  befi) 
she  went ;  but  in  a  great  city  like  Londi 
there  are  so  many  temptations  for  a  you 
and  inexperienced  girl,  especially  if  i 
is  endowed  with  a  considerable  share 
beauty." 

As  he  spoke  they  turned  off  from  t 
direct  road  that  led  to  the  village,  and  i 
tered  a  narrow  green  lane  that  opened  fa 
it.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  lanei 
common  in  our  beautiful  England.  1 
hedges  were  thick  with  the  blossoms 
the  thorn,  and  the  banks  studded  w 
every  variety  of  wild  flowers ;  the  1 
trees  growing  in  the  hedgerows,  and  aim 
arching  overhead,  threw  a  delicious  a 
most  refreshing  shade ;  a  small  stream 
trickled  under  one  of  the  banks,  on  t 
edges  of  which  might  be  seen  many 
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launch  of  the  lovely  little  forget-me-not ; 
while  the  road  itself,  little  trodden  except 
m  harvest-time,  was  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  the  richest  turf,  intermingled  with  the 
ffj  blossoms  of  many  a  daisy  and  butter- 
cap.  Along  this  rustic  track  they  pro- 
ceeded, their  ears  soothed  by  the  rippling 
of  the  brook,  and  enlivened  bv  the  rich 
SQQg  of  the  birds,  until  they  reached  a 
stile,  whence  a  footpath  led  them,  in  a  few 
steps,  to  the  widow  Wilson's  cottage. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  they  were 
both  struck  with  the  aspect  that  it  pre- 
sented, as  being  different  to  its  ordinary 
one.  Instead  of  the  extreme  neatness 
lad  tidiness  which  Louisa  had  been  men- 
tttning,  there  was  an  air  of  neglect  and 
iisorder  about  the  whole  place,  so  much 
so,  that  Mr.  Castleton  exclaimed — 

**  Dear,  dear,  I  fear  the  old  woman  must 
kill;  and  yet,  if  she  had  been,  she  or 
bcr  neighbours  would  surely  have  sent  to 
let  U8  know  of  it,  that  we  might  aflford 
ber  advice  or  medicine." 

N  2 


.  . ...   ^ 


her  face  covered  with  her  handkerc 
and  groaDing  and  crying  most  piteous 

She  was,  apparently,  so  overwhe 
with  her  own  reflections,  that  she  die 
hear  the  approach  of  her  visitors,  but 
tinned  to  sob  and  groan  without  hec 
their  arrival. 

An  open  letter  lying  in  her  lap  set 
to  offer  some  clue  to  the  mystery. 

"  Why,  my  good  woman, 
Castleton,  taking  her  hand  kindly, 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? — what  has 
pened  to  reduce  you  to  this  state  of 
-     tress  ?" 

The  old  woman  took  her  handkei 

from  her  face,  gazed  on  Mr.  Castletd 

a  moment,  and  then  gave  way  to  a 

ebullition  of  emotion. 

r^  *'Poor  woman,"   said  Mr.   Cast! 

T(  "I  feel  most  deeply  for  your  grief,  ^ 

y 
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ever  may  be  its  cause.  But  will  you  not 
^11  me  what  it  is,  that  I  may,  if  possible, 
do  something  to  alleviate  it  ?  May  I  read 
the  letter?" 

The  old  woman  mechanically  placed  it 
m  his  hand,  and  then  again  threw  her 
handkerchief  over  her  face,  as  if  she  could 
not  bear  to  watch  him  reading  that  which 
had  caused  her  so  much  anguish.  The 
letter  was  as  follows  : — 

My  dearest  Grandmother, 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  are 
suffering  from  anxiety  from  not  knowing 
what  has  become  of  me  ;  and,  therefore, 
although  perhaps  the  truth  may  be  even 
worse  than  the  uncertainty,  I  write  to  tell 
you  that,  although  I  have  left  my  place,  I 
am  very  well  off  and  very  comfortable.  I 
fear,  dear  grandmother,  that  you  will  hate 
me  for  leaving  my  place  and  eating  the 
bread  of  idleness,  and  what  I  am  sure  you 
will  think   wickedness.     But,   indeed,  it 


-*/.;/•  ^ 


very  wrong,  I  cannot  bring  myself  b 
that  I  had  acted  otherwise  than  I 
^^-•i&^  done.      The    gentleman   who   has 

charge  of  me  is  very  kind  to  me,  am 
he  loves  me  very  much ;  and  h 
promised  me  that  if  I  am  likely  to  b 
a  mother,  he  will  make  me  an  1 
woman  again.  Indeed,  I  would  not 
come  to  live  with  him  only  for  the  si 
having  plenty  of  money.  But  he 
handsome,  and  so  generous,  and  sc 
and  kind  to  me,  that  I  could  not 
him  when  he  told  me  that  he  could 
be  happy  without  me.  Still,  dear  f 
mother,  I  cannot  feel  quite  happy  ^ 
think  of  you,  and  kind  Mr.   Cast 
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long  time  not  to  do  wrong;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  said  he  should  be  so  un- 
happy if  I  did  not  give  way,  that  I  con- 
sented.    Do  not  tell  Mr.  Castleton  and 
Miss  Louisa,  if  you  can  help  it.     But  I 
am  sure  you  will  tell  them,  for  I  know 
yon  will  be  unhappy,  and  nobody  can  com- 
fort you  like  Mr.  Castleton.    Indeed,  when 
1  think  how  unhappy  I  am  making  you, 
and  how  sorry  Mr.  Castleton  will  be,  I 
feel  quite  unhappy  myself.     But  when  I 
think  of  him,  I  only  feel  that  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  sacrifice  everything  to  him.     I  am 
afraid  it  is  very  wrong,  but,  indeed,  I  can- 
not help  it.     I  feel  as  if  all  my  own  wishes 
and  feelings  were  swallowed  up  in  the  one 
longing  desire  to  please  him  and   make 
him  love  me.  I  know  you  will  not  write  to 
roe,  dear  grandmother,  so  I  shall  not  tell 
you  where  I  am  living  now.     But,  indeed, 
I  am  very  comfortable,  and  he  is  very  good 
and  kind  to  me.  Will  you  still  think  some- 
times, with  fondness,  of  the  little  child 
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you  once  loved  so  much,  and  for^ve  k.*^ 
for  having  brought  a  sorrow  ou  your  ^li 
age. 

I  am  always  your  afiectionate, 
though  erring  grandchild. 

Mart  Brown. 

When  Mr.  Castleton  had  finished  reaif ' 
ing  the  letter,  his  countenance  assumec^ 
an  aspect  at  once  so  stem  and  so  sad^ 
that  his  daughter  was  quite  alarmed,  and 
said— 

''  Dearest  papa,  what  is  it?" 

''It  is  this,  my  child :  that  Mary  has 
not  only  strayed  from  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  committed  a  grievous  crime,  but  she 
is  so  little  conscious  of  her  error,  so  little 
repentant  for  it,  that  she  writes  a  long 
letter  to  her  grandmother,  apologizing  for 
it,  as  if  she  had  done  no  more  than  play 
the  truant  from  school,  and  seems  to  think 
that  the  temptation  she  was  subject  to  was 
quite  sufficient  excuse.  Nay,  in  one  place, 
she  almost  glories  in  her  shame.     And 
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^  his  is  the  result  of  our  careful  instruction 
*^— this  the  fruit  of  her  poor  mother's  pre- 
^^pt  and  example.     Poor,  poor  woman ! 
<^o  wonder  she  is  stricken  down  with  grief. 
»ot  yet  she  is  not  to  be  pitied  so  much  as 
le  unfortunate  creature  who  has  caused 
\r  misery.   ''  My  poor  friend/'  continued 
^e,  addressing  Mrs.  Wilson,  ''  this  is  in- 
deed a  sad  blow,  but  we  must  bow  with 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.     But  tell 
me,  is  this  the  first  intimation  you  have 
had  of  your  grand-daughter's  ruin  ?" 

"  I  had  not  heard  from  her,  sir,  for  so 
long,  that  1  wrote  the  other  day  to  her 
mistress  that  was,  begging  her  to  give  me 
KMoe  ti(Ung8  of  her.  I  suppose  she  knew 
where  the  girl  was,  or  happened  to  meet 
with  her,  for  she  only  wrote  to  tell  me 
that  Mary  was  well,  and  would  soon  write 
to  me  herself.  I  have  been  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
suid  when  I  saw  her  handwriting  this 
morning,  my  heart  jumped  for  joy ;  and 
DOW,  oh !   oh !   oh !"   groaned    the   poor 

N  3 
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creature,  burstmg  forth  into  a  fresh  flood 
of  tears. 

"  You  have,  then,  no  clue  to  the  name 
of  the  man  who  has  worked  your  grand- 
daughter's ruin  ?" 

At  these  words,  the  old  woman  sprang 
from  her  chair,  stood  upright  before  Mr. 
Castleton,  and  clenching  her  withered 
hand,  said  in  a  voice  choked  with  passion, 

''  His  name  I  his  name  !  oh  !  if  I  knew 
but  his  name,  I  would  travel,  old  and 
feeble  as  I  am,  I  would  travel  over  the 
wide  world  till  I  met  him  ;  and  then  I 
would  see  if  even  a  weak  woman  like  me 
could  not  punish  him.  May  God's  heaviest 
curse — *' 

**  Hush  !  hush  !  my  dear  friend.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  call  down  the  curses  of  God 
on  any  of  his  sinful  creatures.  Wicked, 
indeed,  must  that  man  be  who  can  have 
so  led  her  astray  from  the  paths  of  inno- 
cence ;  but  depend  upon  it,  his  sin  will 
find  him  out,  and  if  not  in  this  world,  he 
will  assuredly  be  punished  for  it  in  the 
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next.  But  calm  yourself;  think  not  of 
anger;  think  rather  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  win  back  to  the  fold  thi3 
iheep,  which  has  so  unfortunately  strayed. 
YoQ  have  no  notion  of  her  present  abode  ?" 

"  And  if  I  had,  sir,  I  would  not  demean 
myself  to  write  to  her — her  who  has  de- 
serted me — deserted  all  that  she  ought  to 
bold  dear,  to  follow  a  profligate  ruffian." 

"Your  anger  is,  I  grant  it,  excusable, 
but  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  You 
•orely  would  wish,  if  possible,  that  your 
grand-daughter  should  be  induced  to  leave 
tbe course  of  sin  on  which  she  has  entered. 
Tbink,  if  her  mother  had  lived,  what 
woidd  her  feelings  have  been  ;  would  she, 
thiak  you,  have  been  so  inexorable? 
Would  she  have  thought  only  of  punish- 
ment, and  not  at  all  of  repentance  ?" 

At  the  mention  of  her  deceased  daugh- 
ter, the  old  woman  again  softened;  her 
«nger  passing  away,  her  grief  returned, 
lod  she  again  flung  herself  into  her  chair, 
lobbing  as  before. 
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"  i  fear  we  can  do  do  good  Ij 
invsent,"  sud  Mr.  Cutleton  to  Uti 
ter.  "  We  will  go  home,  and  I  «i 
Dane  down  to  hw.  She  will,  peA 
b^ter  able  to  manage  Imr  tluut  s 
and  she  u a diacreetpenm too ; aa 
caatitm  her,  will  not  spread  the  an 
of  poor  Mary's  fall  all  awtr  the  Tift 

So  saying,  he  again  pressed  the  a 
woman's  hand,  and  they  left  the  c 
neither  of  them  speaking  for  som 
time.  At  last,  Mr.  CasUeton  said, 
is  a  sad  story  for  your  innocent  et 
preoious  child,  and  I  could  wish  tt 
had  not  accompanied  me.  Hf 
aoooer  or  later,  you  must  have  I 
acquainted  with  it,  so  perhaps  it  is 
as  it  is.  Poor  old  lady  1  It  is  ii 
hard  fate,  when  the  last  prop  of  oi 
age,  the  being  on  whom  one  has  ex 
the  last  drops  from  the  well  of  afl 
proves  uDgratefiil,aQd,  still  worse,  ci 
I  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  her  pas 
anger  against  the  author  of  all  th 
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chief  and  misery.  Had  it  not  been  for 
my  character  as  a  Christian  minister,  I 
could  myself  have  well-nigh  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  join  her  in  her  execrations 
against  the  man  who,  for  the  gratification 
of  a  lawless  passion — probably  as  mo- 
mentary as  criminal — could  work  such  an 
amount  of  sin  and  sorrow/' 

"He  must,  indeed,  be  very  wicked, 
papa ;  but  I  suppose  if  he  is  found  out  he 
will  be  punished." 

"  Alas !  my  dear,  his  is  an  offence  which 
cannot  be  punished  by  human  laws ;  and 
I  fear  that,  even  were  the  full  extent  of 
iu8  crime  known,  his  reputation  in  the 
world  would  scarcely  suffer.  But  we  must 
think  of  some  means  of  endeavouring  to 
reclaim  this  wretched  girl.  I  will  write 
to  her  former  mistress,  whose  address  I 
happen  to  know,  from  having  made  en- 
quiries about  her  at  the  time  when  Mary 
went  to  her;  and  she  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  give  me  some  clue  to  her  where- 
abouts, or  to  the  name  of  the  '  gentleman ' 
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who  'protects'  her.  His  attentions 
her  must,  in  all  probability,  have  b 
evident  before  she  left  her  situation." 

As  they  returned  to  the  house,  the  si 
light  was  still  streaming  gorgeously  aci 
the  valley.  Ilie  birds  still  sang; 
sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers  was  f 
wafted  through  the  air;  but  both  fat 
and  daughter  were  unconscious  of  th 
charms,  to  which,  when  they  started 
their  walk,  they  had  been  so  sensiti 
Both  were  sad  and  pre-occupied.  He  i 
thinking  of  the  best  means  of  obtain 
the  desired  information  respecting  the  1 
sheep  of  his  fold  ; — she  was  wonder 
how  men  could  be  so  selfish  and  so  wid 
as  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  grief  i 
desolation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FEW  days  after  these  events,  the  follow- 
;  letter  arrived  from  Lady  Barbara : — 

Dear  Ferdinand, 

I  was  very  sorry  to  find,  by  your 
:  letter,  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
iply  with  my  request,  that  you  would 
little  Louisa  come  and  spend  a  few 
8  with  me  at  Stapleford  Castle,  when  I 
e  my  party  there  for  the  W mu- 
ll festival.  Your  reasons  against  doing 
a^e  very  plausible,  and,  I  confess,  stag- 
ed me  a  little  at  first ;  as,  of  course,  I 
kU  be  too  much  occupied  with  attending 
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to  the  company  ia  geaenl,  to  be  able  to 
pay  as  much  attentioa  ai  I  could  wish  to 
your  dear  girl  iu  particular ;  but  I  bar^ 
now  thought  of  a  mode  by  which  I  thial^ 
all  objectioiu  can  be  obviated.  I  knoi^ 
yoa  have  a  high  opinion  of  that  l£i^ 
Vemon  who  is  staying  with  yoa.  "Vhij^ 
should  not  she  accompany  Louisa?  and, 
while  both  are  nominally  under  my  cha- 
peronage,  why  should  not  she  act  aa  bear- 
leader (to  use  a  horrid,  vulgar  expression) 
to  our  young  debutante  ?  She  is  much 
older,  and  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
world,  and  could  be  constantly  with 
Louisa,  and  consequently  much  more  use- 
ful than  any  regular  chaperon,  however 
devoted.  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Vemon, 
and  she  is  quite  willing  to  let  her  daughter 
come ;  in  fact,  entre  nous,  I  think  she  ia 
only  too  glad  to  keep  her  away  from 
home.  So  do  you  but  say  the  word  that 
you  will  let  Louisa  come,  and  the  whole 
affair  is  arranged  as  nicely  as  possible. 
Let  me  have  an  answer  as  soon  aa  prac- 
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^cable,  as  by  it  my  other  invitations  must 
'^i  to  a  certain  extent,  regulated. 
Ever  yours, 

Barbara  Pleydell. 
By  the  same  post,  Susan  received  the 
'i>llowing  from  her  mother : — 
Mt  Dear  Susan, 

I  met  Lady  Barbara  Pleydell  last 

^ght,  at  the  Duchess  of  B 's  ;  when 

^He  asked  my  permission  to  invite  you  to 
^pend  a  few  days  at  Stapleford  Castle,  with 
your  young  friend  Miss  Gastleton,  who  is 

^sked  to  go  there  for  the  W musical 

festival.   I  need  not,  I  trust,  enjoin  you  to 

accept  this  invitation.     It  is  not  often  that 

you  will  have  such  an  opportunity  ;  and  if 

people  do  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  civil 

to  you,  you  cannot  but  accept  their  civi- 

^ty.     I   assure  you  I  shall  be   seriously 

displeased  if  any  of  that  shyness,  or  false 

pride,  which  you  are  so  fond  of  assuming, 

dieters  you  from  going,  because  you  will 

wt  always  have  me  at  your  elbow.     You 

I^Te  chosen  to  give  up  coming  to  town  ; 


and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  miss  any  op* 
portunity  of  seeing  people  in  the  coniitif : 
not  that  I  think  yon  will  get  any  goodtaf 
it.  Yon  are  one  of  those  people  nbo 
never  seem  to  get  any  good  by  anyibmg; 
still,  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  JN 
should  miss  any  chance.  Yon  will  be  ^ 
to  hear  that  Isabella  has  been  enjoyin| 
herself  very  much.  We  have  had  a  van 
gay  season ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  in  her  case  something  may  come  of  H 
I  wish  to  goodness  Lady  Barbara  hs 
asked  her,  instead  of  you :  however,  as  sh 
has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  choose  yoi 
mind  you  don't  throw  away  the  chano 
Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  and  VH 
Castleton,  and  believe  me  to  be 
Your  affectionate  mother, 

C.  S.  Vernon. 

P.  S.  I  hear  you  are  to  have  the  ve 
best  singers  at  the  festival.  The  stewar 
have  determined  this  year  to  eclipse  i 
their  predecessors. 

The  receipt  of  these  letters  threw  tl 


t 
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^hok  party  at  the  rectory  into  a  state  of 
ioaht  and  indecision.     Sasan,  it  is  true, 
was  very  decided  in  her  wishes.     She  was 
pwionately  fond  of  music ;  and  the  pro- 
use  held  out  in  the  postscript  of  her 
mother's  letter,  that  they  were  to  have  the 
bert  singers,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
to  be  got  up  frith  more  than  usual  care 
sod  attention,  gave  her  a  very  earnest  wish 
to  be  at  the  festival.    To  this  was  coupled 
die  desire  of  prolonging  her  stay  at  the 
Rctory,  which  would  be  an  almost  neces- 
nry  consequence  of  her  acceptance  of  the 
otritation,  as  she  would  of  course  go  with 
Uxaiaa ;  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  assem- 
I^Gng  of  the  party  was  some  time  later 
than  that  originally  arranged  for  her  de- 
parture, and   she  would  thus  gain  a  few 
^^tional  days  for  enjoying  the  society  of 
^Vcntworth.     Her  visit  at  the  castle,  too, 
^uld  prolong  her  absence  from  home  ; 
^  as  her  life  there  was  never  a  happy 
^,this  was   in  itself  no  inconsiderable 
^ucement;   she  therefore  wished  most 


alone  was  removed,  was  very  des 
go,  though  she  still  somewhat  r 
the  leaving  her  father  at  home  by 
The  wishes  of  the  two  young  ladi 
80  decided,  Mr.  Castleton  had 
heart  to  refuse  them ;  and  altho 
mind  misgave  him  that  mischie 
follow,  he  gave  the  desired  per 
being  in  a  great  measure  actuate! 
fear,  lest  his  own  selfish  desire  t 
his  daughter  with  him  should 
undue  bias  to  his  decision. 

To  Went  worth,  however,  the  ti 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
unmixed  dismay.  He  had  heard 
first   invitation  and  its  rejection, 

r.onRpniipntlv  ronsiderftH  himsp.lf  s 
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loved  him,  and  he  felt,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  safeguard  against  her  being 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  some  of  the 
fashionable  London  men,  whom  he  had 
DO  doubt  would  be  assembled  at  Stapleford 
Castle.  He  knew  enough  of  Lady  Barbara's 
character  to  be  quite  sure  that,  if  an  eligible 
pixrH  presented  himself,  she  would  do  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  bring  about  a  match. 
In  fact,  he  thought  it  highly  probable  that 
this  might  be  one  of  the  principal  objects 
that  Lady  Barbara  had  in  view  in  pressing 
the  invitation ;  what,  then,  could  he  do  ? 
At  one  time  he  thought  of  asking  Mr. 
Castleton  to  obtain  an  invitation  for  him 
also  to  the  castle  ;  but  he  soon  saw  that 
that  was,  in  the  first  place,  too  much  to 
ask ;  in  the  second,  that  it  would  probably 
be  refused ;  in  the  third,  that  it  would  be 
i^ery  unkind  to  lecive  Mr.  Castleton  alone, 
just  as  he  was  deprived  of  his  daughter ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  that,  if  he  did  so,  he 
would  probably  appear  to  so  little  advan- 
tage   among  the   young  men  of  fashion, 
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whom  his  fancy  conjured  up,  that  his 
presence  would  he  worse  than  useless,  and 
that  he  should  defeat  instead  of  furtberiog 
his  wishes. 

This  course  of  proceeding  being  then  so 
evidently  objectionable,  the  bold  idea  occur-     \ 
red  to  him  of  making  a  formal  declaratioQ 
previous  to  her  departure,  and  thus  binding 
her  by  an  engagement.      But  this  again 
he  scouted  as  dishonourable,  and  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  his  position  under  any 
circumstances  :    but  doublv  so  in  consc- 
quence  of  the  possibility  that  existed  of  her 
becoming  a  great  heiress.  Still,  he  thought, 
without  binding  her,  if  she  knew  of  my  at' 
tachment,  it  mi<:ht  have  a  certain  influence 
upon   her ;    and    she   might   be   the   less 
likely  to  surrender  her  heart   to  the  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  of  others,  if  she 
were  aware  that  she  had  already  kindled  a 
flame  in  the  lieart  of  one  whom  she  had 
so  long  known   and  valued.     Even  this 
course,  however,  he  knew  he  ought  not 
to  take  without  lirst  consulting  her  father. 
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and  he  accordingly  determined  in  the  first 
instance,  before  he  decided  on  any  ulterior 
proceeding,  to  make  a  confidant  of  Mr. 
Castleton  ;  and,  supposing  that  he  found 
him  well-disposed  to  favour  his  suit,  to 
take  his  advice  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pUTBued  under  his  present  somewhat  em- 
hurassing  circumstances. 

Louisa  was  so  constantly  with  her  father, 
md  he  himself  was  so  much  engaged  in 
his  parochial  duties,  that  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  find  an  opportunity  for  speaking' 
privately  to  Mr.  Castleton,  without  asking 
formallylfor  an  interview,  which  he  dreaded. 
He  determined,  however,  that  he  would 
open  the  subject  on  the  first  occasion  of 
his  dining  at  the  rectory,  while  he  and 
his  rector  were  sitting  over  their  wine 
after  the  ladies  had  retired. 

The  desired  opportunity  was  not  long 
before  it  presented  itself.  During  the 
tteal,  Wentworth  was  hardly  so  agreeable 
w  usual.  He  was  absent,  pre-occupied, 
to  much  so,  as  to  provoke  more  than  one 
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good-hamoured  jest  from  his  fair  oom* 
panions,  whose  withdrawal  he  both  wished 
and  dreaded.    When,  at  length,  he  found 
himself  tite^dr^tite  with  his  host,  he  felt  it 
almost  impossible  to  begin.    A  large  straw* 
berry  stuck  in  his  throat ;  he  swallowed 
his  wine  the  wrong  way ;  when,  just  as  he 
had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  Mr.  Gastleton  began  to  ask  him 
about  a  poor  woman  whom  he  had  been 
visiting,  and  he  seemed  as  far  from  begin- 
ning as  ever.     Their  seance  was  seldom 
long  protracted,  as  they  both  liked  to  join  . 
the  ladies,  who  were  walking  in  the  garden, » 
as  soon  as  possible.     And  Mr.  Gastleton^ 
seeing  that  Wentworth  had  ceased  drink-  - 
ing,  had  actually  said, — 

''No  more  wine,  Wentworth?  shallJ 
we  join  the  ladies  ?" 

When,  growing  desperate  at  seeing  his  4 
valued  opportunity  thus  slipping  throng^J 
his  fingers  unimproved,  he  made  a  violenU 
effort,  and  said, — 

''  Before  we  go,  Mr.  Gastleton,  there  i 
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ooe  point  on  which  I  wished  to  speak  with 
you." 

Mr.  CastletoQ  bowed,  and  resumed  the 
seat  from  which  he  had  just  risen. 

This  was  worse  than  ever ;  he  had  got 

i^to  nearly  as  formal  a  train  as  if  he  had 

*sked  for  a  private  interview.     However, 

^  was  in  for  it  now ;  so  making  a  dash 

*t  it  at  once,  he  proceeded, — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  escaped 
your  observation,  that  I  have  for  some 
tine  regarded  Miss  Castleton  with  feelings 
deeper  than  those  of  mere  friendship." 

As  he  paused  with  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Castleton  would  give  him  a  little  help, 
tixzt  gentleman  replied : 

"Indeed,  my   dear    Wentworth,    if  I 

^^vnst  candidly  confess  it,  I  have  sometimes 

^iionght  that  you  regarded  her  with  feel- 

^Ogsof  a  warmer  nature  than  mere  friend- 

^tip ;  but  then,  again,  I  knew  that  it  was 

"^^ry  possible  I  might  be  mistaken." 

"  No,  no,  you  were  not  mistaken  ;  in- 
deed you  were  not.     I  have  long   loved 

VOL.    I.  o 


mm  CaidelM  nitk  m  iataMty  thitl 
cunot ittnnpt to  cxpnM.  Butltniitl 
and  not  iqr  that  I  have  abrafs  MnqpB* 
looaly  avoided  maHnc  woxjUud^  mpptomik^ 
log  to  a  dedaiatkiii,  or,  indBed,  grnqg  bcr 
aiqf  nasoa  to  bdieve  m  Biy  attaduocBl^ 
until  I  had  fint  aacfifainad  your  amtk 
w^ftfa.  on  the  sofaiccL" 

«« And  itis  nitk  thiaview  that  yon  hn« 
now  made  woft  thii  dedantiQii  f " 

'*  Undoubtedly ;  in  the  first  instance,  I 
am  anzioaa  to  know  how  fiir  my  attadn 
ment  to  Miss  Castleton  meets  with  yoor 
approbation.  With  r^ard  to  any  nlteiioff 
proceedings  on  my  part,  I  had  also  in- 
tended asking  yonr  advice." 

''  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  of  conrsel  need 
not  say  that  no  one  coold  personally  bi 
more  agreeable  to  me  for  a  son-in-law  thafl 
yourself.  I  have  had  many  opportnnitisi 
of  observing  your  conduct,  of  becomim 
acquainted  with  your  principles;  and,  ] 
can  truly  say  that  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  I  could  confide  the  happiidesa  o( 
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my  darling  child ,  with  a  greater  sense  of 
tecarity  than  to  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Castleton. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  shall  al- 
vijg  reflect  with  the  greatest  pleasure  on 
these  flattering  expressions  from  one, 
vkmi  I  love  and  revere  as  I  do  yourself." 

"You  must  let  me  conclude,  however," 
nplied  Mr.  Castleton ;  ^'  I  was  going  to 
Kfi  that,  however  much  I  may  personally 
fike  you,  I  must  have  some  little  idea  of 
}UQr  means  of  maintaining  a  wife,  before  I 
cui  formally  sanction  your  becoming  a 
nitor  to  Louisa." 

"  No  doubt  that  is  a  very  reasonable  re- 
<|ne8t ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  approach 
tUs  part  of  the  subject  with  great  diffi- 
lenoe.  The  fact  is,  my  ability  to  main- 
tiin  a  wife  depends  on  my  ability  to  obtain 
^imng.  I  have  understood  from  my  fa- 
kr  that  I  shall  probably  have  about 
SOOO  at  his  death  ;  but,  that  during  his 
Mb,  he  cannot  afford  to  allow  me  more 
^  £200   a-year.     If,   therefore,  I  can 

o  2 
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obtain  a  living  of  about  £500  a-year, 
should  be  able  to  maintain  a  wife  in  tda 
able  comfort,  though  not  in  affluence 
but,  until  that  time  arrives,  it  would,  c 
course,  be  madness  for  me  to  think  c 
marrying." 

*^  And  your  chances  of  obtaining  maud 
a  living  ?" 

*^  Are — ^first,  my  father's  interest  wit 
the  government ;  and,  secondly,  th 
promise  of  my  uncle  the  dean,  who  hfl 
undertaken  to  give  me  the  first  good  livin 
that  falls  vacant/' 

"  I  think  better  of  your  second  chanc 
than  your  first/'  observed  Ferdinanc 
''  It  is  true  the  government  livings  are  ni 
merous,  but  the  applications  also  are  xa 
bounded ;  and,  though  your  father  hi 
always  been  a  steady  supporter  of  tl 
present  ministry,  I  doubt  his  influenc 
being  sufficient  to  gain  a  living  of  an] 
thing  like  the  value  you  mention;  fc 
most  of  the  governmcDt  livings  are  vei 
small  indeed.     And  one  of  less  value  the 
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£500  would  certainly  not  enable  you  to 

support  a  wife  with  comfort,  even  with 

the  aid  of  the  allowance  that  I  could  make 

Umisa.     But,  seeing  that  even  the  best  of 

tkese  chances  is  but  a  chance,  and  you 

nuty  be  long  before  you  attain  the  desired 

preferment,  what  is  it  that  you  propose  ? 

to  what  course  do  you  wish  me  to  give  my 

oonsent  ?  I  tell  you  fairly  that  I  am  not 

disposed  to  sanction  a  formal  engagement, 

to  which   there  could  appear  to  be   no 

Reasonable  prospect  of  a  termination." 

''  All  that  I  at  present  ask,  sir,  is  that 
you  will  permit  me  to  acknowledge  to  Miss 
Castleton  the  deep  attachment  with  which 
she  has  inspired  me.** 

"  But  if  you  are  not  to  ask  for  an  an- 
swer, to  what  purpose  this  declaration? 
Had  you  not  better  let  things  remain  as 
they  are  until  this  desired  living  turns  up  ? 
in  which  case  I  promise  you  I  will  make 
no  objection  whatever  to  your  suit." 

'*  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Castleton,  I  thought 
^ith  vou,  until  1   heard  that  Miss  Castle- 


towds  tfe  loiver  tibttk  wIm 

U^  the  piM 
nrc  of  ioqiiriK  dttaduDCOt.  Bat  Ocfl 
jroa  most  acknovledse,  thai  in  addng  m 
to  pennit  this,  too  mre  asking  me  tothni 
away  a  chance  of  my  daoghter'a  malrmg ;. 
brilliant  marriage  at  once,  in  order  thfl 
she  may,  perhaps,  wait  many  years  er" 
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the  can  make  even  a  poor  match  with 

JOU." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Castleton,  now  I  know  you 
ut  not  in  earnest ;  for  I  am  sure  you  do 
Dot  think  that  happiness  depends  on  wealth 
or  rank/' 

"No,  I  certainly  do  not;  and  if  you 
iiad  but  this  living  you  talk  of  in  actual 
jKnession,  I  would  rather  she  should  marry 
yoQ  than  an  earl  or  duke,  with  his  hundred 
thousand  a  year.  What  I  object  to  is,  the 
uncertainty — the  possibility  of  her  becom- 
ing entangled  in  an  engagement,  the 
tenaination  of  which  we  can  none  of  us 
foresee." 

''  But  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  her  to  en- 
gage herself." 

"No,  my  dear  fellow;  but  you  do  in- 
tend to  do  all  you  can  to  win  her  affection. 
And,  if  her  heart  is  engaged,  her  hand  may 
as  well  be  engaged  also." 

"  You  refuse  your  consent,  then,  to  my 
proposed  declaration  ?" 
"Nay,  nay,  dear  Wentworth,  I  do  not 


'  I  mH  teH  jmL  wiutf  I  mH  do,  if 
jppcove.  I  baspe  no  ab|ecC2iHi  to  nsd 
a  caiijMmtfir  of  ICb  Venian,  and  gi 
ber  carta  biamene  to  make  bt  attarhi 
knowiL  to  ICs  CasdetDo,  if  ciicmuhtaa 
iiioabi  aciK  to  reader  it  desirable." 

'^  But  of  that  dearabknesB  who  is  t 
judger 

*"  3Ii»  VemoQ  lieiself. ' 

"  Bat  wliat  is  to  gaide  her  in  Uxn 
her  opinioa?" 

**  She  shaQ  be  guided  by  the  wort 
the  suitor,  and  the  reality  of  his  atta 
ment.      Miss  Castleton    will,    proba 
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the  confidante  of  any  love-affair 
spring  up.  If  Miss  Vernon 
i  suitor  worthy,  his  attachment 
Mias  Castleton's  heart  really  in- 
wards him,  she  shall  say  nothing 
id  my  unfortunate  attachment, 
er,  she  thinks  him  unlikely  to 
ife  happy — if  she  thinks  his  at- 
feigned  or  transitory,  and,  above 
thinks  that  Miss  Castleton  is 
to  favour  him,  simply  because 
es  him  to  be  the  only  person 
onceived  an  attachment  for  her, 
e  shall  make  my  love  known, 
conjure  Miss  Castleton  to  pause 
:  ere  she  consigns  one,  who  loves 
I,  to  unmitigated  wretchedness 
shall  last !" 

so,"  said  Mr.  Castleton ;  **  on 
IS  I  yield  my  consent.  But  I 
3U  will  not  make  your  com  muni- 
Miss  Vernon  till  the  time  ap- 
for  their  departure  ?" 
redly  not ;  I  shall  certainly  pre- 

o  3 
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bang  BMler  of  my  own  lecret  as  long 
mponblB.    And  nov  I  nrait  ittarn]^ 
a  tiMMHod  tlMi^s  ay  dnr.kiadfiM 
fiHT  ¥onr  floodnoM  ftD  wit  in  tUn  uitUKttS^ 

^Bf  no   meuM,    deir    Wi 
lionHnli  InppnmB  is  my  only  8ini< 
yon  the  meuM  of  marrying  at  Qnce»  t 
would  not  hoBtate  to  confide  her  to  }wr 
care.    As  it  k,  I  think  yoor  propootioa^l 
by  no  means  nnreascmaUe ;  and  I  bM' 
sufficient   confidence   in  Ifiss   Venoa^ 
sense  and  penetration  to  feel  pretty  mi*: 
that  die  will  not  betmy  her  tmst^  thosf^ 
yon  certainly  will  impose  npon  her  a  heivy 
responsilulity .    Bat  come,  I  hear  taa  pk$ 
in ;  I  fear  we  have  lost  our  walk  for  thii 
evening/' 

As  Wentworth  left  the  room,  Mr.  Cii' 
tleton  stayed  a  few  minntes  to  reflect  oa 
the  promise  he  had  just  made.  He  iM 
not,  however,  disposed  to  retract  what  hi 
had  said.  He  would  decidedly  have  likei 
Wentworth  for  a  son-in-law  if  his  marriage 
could  have  taken  place  immediately;  but  he 
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a  long,  uncertain  engagement. 
fi  he  thought  the  plan  agreed  on 
iff  four  compromise,  and  if  it  were 
ns  of  saving  Louisa  from  a  hasty, 
snt  marriage,  it  would  be  well  worth 
?en  if  a  protracted  engagement  to 
irth  were  the  consequence. 
I  was  one  point,  however,  that  gave 
16  little  uneasiness.      It  was  the 
'hether  Susan  Vernon  were  alto- 
disinterested  party.  He  had  some- 
ncied  that  she  had  something  ap- 
ig  to  a  partiality  for  Wentworth. 
udered,  however,  that  if  this  were 
itworth  himself  must  have  found 
18  we  are  seldom  slow  in  discover- 
ancying  that  we  are  objects  of  at- 
.  to  others.  So  he  supposed  he  must 
en  mistaken.     "Besides,**  thought 
she  has  any  attachment  herself  to 
orth,  she  will  not  be  sorry  to  see 
il  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  will, 
re,  be  the  less  likely  to  interfere, 
I  not,  therefore,  announce  Went- 
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worth's  passion  unless  she  sees  some  u 
deniablj  good  reaeoa  for  it;  and  as  ( 
any  pain  that  she  might  suffer  at  fiodu 
that  Weotworth's  affectioDS  are  eogag 
to  another,  it  is  far  better  that  she  sbov 
feel  it  now  than  that  she  should  go  on  ft 
tertcg  a  pas^n  which  can  never  be  i 
turned.  Yes!  it  is  decidedly  good  for 
parties  that  this  plan  of  Weotwortl 
should  be  put  in  execution.  I  will,  th( 
let  it  i«ooeed  •■  agreed  upon." 

Having  armed  at  this  conchision, 
i^oiiied  the  par^  in  the  dining-rocHn, 
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CHAPTER  V. 


foR  the  following  month  little  change  took 
place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  Rec- 
tory. If  anything,  an  increased  degree  of 
kappiness  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  party. 
hmsdi  felt  happy  at  the  prospect  of  hear- 
ing  beautifal  music,  which  she  loved,  and 
^  of  passing  a  gay  fortnight  at  her 
grandfather's  house.  Her  pleasure,  it  is 
true,  was  damped  by  the  necessity  of 
learing  her  father  at  home.  But  Louisa, 
though  a  good  and  excellent  daughter,  was 
Qot  quite  an  angel ;  and  she  could  not 
avoid  being  rather  excited  at  the  prospect 
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of  being  tDtrcxlQced  into  society,  uc 
soA  &Toanble  drcumstances.  Her  fal 
would  aoif  be  without  her  for  a  s) 
time,  uid  be  woold  not  be  alone, 
"  dear  Mr.  Wentworth"  would  be  i 
him,  and  bad  promised  to  take  can 
him-  Ferdinand  him&elf,  too,  was  \ 
cheerful,  and  did  eTerythiog  in  his  po 
to  avoid  casting  a  gloom  over  his  dai 
ter's  happiness,  so  that  ber  conscieace 
pretty  well  satisfied,  and  her  ^rlish  sp 
raw  to  a  high  pitdi  of  ^tee, 

WoktwoEth  was  hapjpT,  inaamuoh  ■ 
had  anbortheDed  hia  mind  to  Mr.  On 
ton,  and  had  Bocoeeded  in  obtHia 
qtiatified  sanctuxi  to  his  suit.  I^ 
Baid  to  himself  that  it  was  only  for  a  i 
time ;  and  that,  thoi^,  dmibtleai, 
time  would  pasB  slowly,  stiU  it  wtmUl  4 
to  an  end  ^  last ;  and  in  ao  brief  ■  m 
he  hardly  thought  it  posiStle  t^at  Lot 
heart  would  be  irretriOTably  k»t  ta> 
He,  therefore,  was  happy,  in  hi^  ap 
and  mora  agreeable  ereu  than  usual. 
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To  Susan  every  day  brought  a  fresh 
aease  of  happiness,  for  every  day  she 
!  more  and  more  assured  that  Went- 
rth  looked  upon  her  with  afiection,  if 
with  love.  His  promise  to  Ferdinand 
t  he  would  not  attempt  to  engage 
dsa's  affections,  and  his  knowledge 
t  Ferdinand's  eye  was  now  upon  him, 
dered  him  more  and  more  cautious 
Q  ever  in  his  behaviour  to  her,  so  that 
Q  a  less  blinded  eye  than  Susan's  might 
e  failed  to  discover  any  marks  of  af- 
ion  in  his  demeanour  to  Miss  Castle- 
.  The  knowledge,  moreover,  that  he 
I  so  soon  about  to  confide  his  secret  to 
an,  to  place  so  important  a  trust  in 
hands,  gave  to  his  manner  to  her,  un- 
iwn  to  himself,  a  greater  degree  of  em- 
tsement  than  it  had  ever  before  assumed . 
felt  that  there  was  a  link  between 
m,  though  she  knew  it  not.  He  felt 
t  they  were  to  be  drawn  together  by 
ig  the  depositaries  of  the  same  impor- 
t  secret ;  and  his  manner  was  uncon- 


1. 


i 


by  which,  had  his  own  heart  been 
might  have  been  led  to  guess  at  t 
of  Sasan's.  And,  moreover,  he  ^ 
a  vain  man.  He  knew  that  he  wc 
means  strikingly  handsome — or  bi 
agreeable.  And,  as  society  had  nei 
the  object  of  his  life,  he  had  nev 
accustomed  to  consider  himself  ; 
impressions  he  might  have  made 
most  important  point  in  his  retrof 
the  past  or  contemplations  of  the  f 
except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  i 
Louisa  and  her  feelings  toward 
Few  men  accustomed  to  society, 
thinking  constantly  of  themselves, 
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that  his  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness 
VDoJd  be  misinterpreted,  and  he,  conse- 
fie&tly,  went  on  his  course,  unconscious 
alike  of  the  present .  happiness  he  was 
kitowingy  or  the  future  misery  he  was 
|iqNuing  for  his  innocent  and  unofiend- 
Wf  companion.  Thus  the  party  at  Shel- 
kidge  Rectory  went  on  indulging  in  the 
liq^iness  of  the  present,  and  totally  un- 
■bdful  of  the  change  which  a  few 
leeks,  perchance  a  few  days,  might  work 
k  their  feelings.  The  weather  had  been 
bvdy;  the  heat  had  become  greater,  as 
the  days  grew  shorter ;  but  the  evenings 
Me  delicious,  and  many  and  many  a 
chsffming  moonlit  walk  had  the  party  en- 
joyed in  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  parsonage  was 
iitoated. 

The  gaiety  of  the  party,  however,  was 
^er  damped,  as  the  time  of  separation 
^preached  more  nearly  ;  and  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  the  departure  of 
the  two  young  ladies,  decided  a  gloom^ung 
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their  Wfmt^    Nov  tfaftt  tbe  mooieD^ 

tbe  JFtfJiiigi  of  pieHOR  with  which 
WH  hwiking  fipiwsnl  %d  her 
ittBp&txHi  were  ovefwfaefaned  by  Aeflr 
gret  that  dw  fielt  at  Mr.  Caatklfla 

kft  without  her.  Sonn  fidt  that  dbe  i« 
portmg  finom  Weulwurth,  not  knowdt 
when  they  mi^  meet  again ;  whik  tUl 
latter  wasactnated  byamibr  feelingB  fiitik 
regard  to  his  parting  finom  Looisa.  Tte 
18  alwajrs  something  very  mdandmfy  it 
doing  any  thing  for  the  last  time ;  and  ttik 
last  day  previooB  to  the  separation  d  ft 
happy  and  united  £unily  is  always •tf' 
one.  The  reflection,  ''  This  is  the  llit 
luncheon,"  "the  last  dinner,"  "theWt 
evening  that  we  shall  spend  together/'  iB 
perpetually  intruding  itself  upon  the  miod; 
and  however  bright  may  be  the  futare, 
thoughts  like  these  will  always  cast  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sadness  over  our  hearts. 
On  the  three  young  people  at  Shelbridge, 
whose  future  was  so  uncertain,  it  was  na- 
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\mt  Sddi  thoughts  should  have  a 
m  usual  influeace;  and  so  prone 
to  think  presefU  circumstanoes  of 
lest  unportance,  that  though  eadi 
same  subjects  for  congratulation, 
lad  made  ibem  so  happy  during 
t  month,  the  pam  of  the  present 
m  was  the  uppermost  thought  in 
ids  of  all.  Under  these  drcum* 
it  was  Mr.  Castleton  who  kept 
pints  of  the  party.  His  cheerful* 
tmg  from  too  deep  a  source  to  be 
ed  by  such  passing  emotions.  The 
t  he  felt  was  in  the  happiness  of 
md  especially  of  his  darling  child ; 
MB  had  now  reassured  himself  into 
^  that  no  harm  would  befiedl  her, 
e  felt  sure  she  would  experience 
leasure  from  her  approaching  visit, 
lot  permit  the  pain  of  the  separa- 
throw  any  gloom  on  his  spirits. 
n,  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and 
*d  wonderfully  in  restoring  their 
g  spirits  to  their  usual  gaiety.   The 
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day  had  been  intensely  hot,  in  so  mucJ^ 
that  none  of  the  party  had  left  the  house, 
proposing  to  themselves  to  have  a  delist- 
All  stroll  after  dinner,  in  the  oool  of  thi 
evening,  a  pleasure  which,  their  heard 
whispered,  was  to  be  enjoyed  together  ibr 
the  last  time. 

Wentworth  had  as  yet  found  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  revelation  to  Susan. 
He  grew  very  nervous  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  him  to  do  so  ;  but  as  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
done,  he  engaged  Mr.  Castleton  to  sepa- 
rate from  them  with  his  daughter  in  the 
course  of  their  walk,  which  might  easily 
be  managed,  under  the  pretext  of  saying 
a  few  last  words  to  her ;  and  that  then  he 
could  take  advantage  of  his  tete-a-tete  with 
Susan  to  make  his  dreaded  revelation. 

The  moment  now  approached.  The 
ladies  had  retired,  and  the  gentlemen,  after 
a  very  brief  stance,  prepared  to  join  them. 
They  then  strolled  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood,  that  clothed  the  sides  of  the  hill  on 
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the  Rectory  stood,  in  which  there 
nr^  deli^tf al  walks,  that  had  been 
rite  resort  during  the  late  scorching 
'•     As  they  walked,  Wentworth, 
d  being  full  of  the  oommnnication 
\  was  about  to  make,  was  rather 
;  Snsan,  whose  heart  was  torn  by 
ling  emotions  at  visiting  thus,  per- 
ir  the  last  time,  spots  where  she 
en  so  happy,  was  also  ^silent,  and 
ted  not  a  little  on  the  cause  of  the 
constraint    of   Wentworth's  de- 
ir.    Ferdinand  and  his  daughter, 
ar,  conversed  freely.    They  looked 
I  to  nothing  worse  than  a  short  se- 
n   from  each  other;  and,  as  has 
smarked  already,  Ferdinand's  cheer- 
was  so  equable,  that  it  saved  his 
er  from  feeling  the  full  force  of  her 
at  parting  from  him.    These  two, 
[ept  up  the  conversation,  in  which 
lers  joined  only  occasionally.     Still 
portunity  occurred  for  Wentworth's 
I    tete-a-tete.      They    had    already 
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tamed  hcnaewaids,  and  he  b^gan  to  doob 
how  it  was  to  be  nuni^ged,  when,  it  a  poiit 
where  two  paths  diveq^  fipoia  each  odMfr 
Susan,  rather  desiroiis  yahapB  to  pnibm 
the  walk,  asked,  "  Mi^  not  we  go  ai 
]ook  at  the  young  pheasants  t  I  shorii 
like  to  see  them  oooe  mora  fae&xe  I  go." 

Bfr.  Castleton  eagerly  seisBd  the  cipfi» 
tanity  to  reply : 

^*  I  am  rather  afraid  of  Looisa's  goog 
any  further,  as  it  is  getting  damp,  and  ibt 
is  rather  delicate,  yon  know ;  hot  I  thiok 
you  are  stronger  than  she  is,  and  if  yoa 
hke  to  go,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  WesU 
worth  will  escort  you,  while  I  take  charge 
of  my  little  one." 

Susan's  heart  bounded  within  her.  It 
was  rather  revolting  to  her  sense  of  deli- 
cacy, to  be  out  alone  in  the  twilight  with 
a  young  man  in  a  wood.  She  had  never 
done  so  before,  or  any  thing  approaching  to 
it ;  but  then  she  did  not  know  how  to  ob- 
ject.  Mr.  Castleton  had  seemed  to  think  it 
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)8ite  natural,  and  it  would  seem  so  fooliabi 
lAor  once  expressing  a  wish  to  see  the 
pheasants,  to  say  she  did  not  care  about 
thorn.    And  then,  if  she  did,  Louisa  would 
■art  on  coming  too,  and  would  perhaps 
trioe  cold ;  and  then,  it  was  most  probable 
Out  Mr.  Castleton  was  anxious  for  a  little 
pifate  conversation  with  his  daughter, 
far  which  he  had  had  no  opportimity  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be 
md  to  deprive  him  of  it.     And  then,  it 
ns  only  for  once ;  it  could  not  be  drawn 
nto  a  precedent,  as  she  was  to  part  from 
Watworth  on  the  morrow,  and  knew  not 
km  many  months  or  years  might  elapse 
ere  she  met  him  again.    These  considera- 
thms,  aided  by  the  natural  ardent  wish  of 
flnis   enjoying    his    company  for  a  few 
QUDotes  alone,   sufficed  to  prevent    her 
fitmi  making  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
pMed  plan.     And  she  and  Wentworth  ac- 
cordingly turned  off  to  the  left,  along  the 
pith  that  led  to  the  pheasants,  while  Fer- 
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dinaod  aod  his  daughter  walked  on  1 
home. 

For  some  moments  they  procee 
silence.  In  ordinary  cases  of  emb 
ment,  it  is  usually  the  tady  ^ho  is  tl 
to  speak ;  but  la  this  instaDce,  I 
heart  was  beating  so  fast,  that  she, 
would  be  impossible  to  utter  an  art 
sound.  It  was  llierefore  Wentwori 
at  last  broke  the  silence.  i 

"Miss  VernoD,  I  aro  very  glad  i 
opportumty  of  speaking  to  you  aloo 
I  have  something  very  important  to 
you  before  you  leave  to-morrow — 
thing  important,  perhaps  essential, 
happiness  of  my  whole  fiiture  life." 

If  Susan's  heart  beat  thick  ui 
before,  who  now  could  pretend  to  n 
its  pulsations  ?  Was  he  actually  gc 
propose  to  her  ?  At  this  moment 
impossibilities  of  his  doing  so  va 
from  her  thoughts,  and  she  felt  Bin 
she  was  going  to  receive  a  proposal 
form. 
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As  she  did  not  reply,  Wentworth  pro- 
ceeded :  "  It  is  a  great,  a  very  great  favour 
that  I  am  about  to  demand  of  you  ; — one 
^bkh  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  de- 
naod,  and  which  nothing  but  your  kind- 
MK  and  goodness  could  have  induced  me 
bask." 

To  this  Susan  forced  herself  to  reply : 
'I  am  sure,  Mr.  Wentworth,  any  thing 
Ittt  I  can  with  propriety  grant,  I  shall  be 
«Iy  too  happy  to  accord  you." 

"  With  regard  to  impropriety,  I  assure 
fOQ  I  have  not  been  thoughtless ;  and  I 
nay  as  well  state  that  I  have  communis 
^  the  whole  of  my  intention  to  Mr. 
^tleton,  by  whose  approval  I  am  now 
fieakmg  to  you." 

"  What  can  he  mean  ?  "  thought  Susan. 
'Does  he  want  me  to  engage  myself  to 
^,  unknown  to  mamma  ?  I  wish  he 
^d  speak  out  at  once." 

As  she,  however,  was  still  silent,  he 
tsrnned  :  "  My  principal  apology  must  be 
^  peculiar    circumstances  in  which   I 


has  CM 


fitm 
firkrkuMl;wliaihe1 
ber  sboot  to  jiunse  into  the  giy  m 
becone  tlie  olfect  of  admintiim  an^ 
:»3fL  donbtkR.  to  others,  and  those 
m^ai  1^  more  caknlated  to  win  a  w 
heart  than  himself: — ^wben  all  this 
case,  can  Toa  not  conceive  that  he 
driven  to  his  wits*  end,  and  in  his  • 
will  seize  upon  the  most  convenient 
of  extricating  himself  in  some  degn 
his  difficnlti^  ?  " 

''  Certainly,"  thought  Susan,  "th 
amount  to  a  declaration ;  but  it  is 
odd  one.  What  means  can  he  allv 
What  can  he  want  me  to  do?  " 

Seeing,   however,    that     he    de 
paused  for  a  reply,  she  contrived 
"  Certainly,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  ca 
ceive  that  the  position  you  descrifa 
be  a  very  trying  one." 


ig  I  love  best  ill  the  \\xrld  ;  :in(i 
ciuain  here,  slie  will  be  surrouudeiJ 
t  of  admirers  ^id  flatterers ;  and  I 
:  only  have  do  means  of  oppodog 
t  that  wiH  be  laid  to  her  heart,  but 
t  even  know  how  for  it  is  success- 
IT  &r  I  am  to  consider  myself  as 
it  miserable  of  men.  From  this 
D  it  is,  Miss  Vernon,  that  I  wish 
xtricate  me." 
what  can  I  do,  Mr.  Wentworth  ? 
en's  sake  tell  me  at  once  what  you 
:  to  do ! "  exclaimed  Susem,  almost 
irild  by  the  suspense  from  which 


ish  yon,  Miss  Vernon,  to  be  her 
I  angel.     She  has  no  friend  but 
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ton  may  be  engaged ;  but  if  you  find  th 
she  is  really  loved  for  her  own  sake—, 
you  think  she  returns  the  attachment—i 
would  be  kind  of  you  to  let  me  know,  m 
put  me  at  once  out  of  my  suspense.  ] 
you  think  that  any  one  is  trifling  with  he 
affections — ^is  feigning  an  affection  thath 
does  not  feel — and  that  she  is  in  danger  t 
bestowing  her  love  on  an  unworthy  objed 
then  tell-  her,  I  beseech  you,  that  yo 
know  of  one  who  has  long  loved  her  witi 
the  most  ardent  passion,  and  who  no^ 
confides  that  passion  to  you,  that  you  ma 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  of  it  in  tb 
way  that  you  think  most  calculated  t 
promote  her  happiness ;  for,  indeedt 
assure  you,  Miss  Vernon,  it  is  not  alone 
selfish  motive  which  prompts  me  thus  i 
address  you.  I  do  not  ask  you — on  the  coi 
trary,  I  charge  you — not  to  make  knoi 
my  afifection  for  her,  if  you  find  that  she 
likely  to  form  a  worthy  attachment  to  o 
who  sincerely  loves  her  for  her  own  sal 
It  is  only  in  the  event  of  her  being 
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bger  of  being  entrapped  into  loving 
XDe  one,  merely  because  he  is  the  first 
ireon  who  has  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 
It  J  wish  you  to  make  use  of  this  my 
Dwal ;  and  herein  lies  the  weight  of  the 
^nsibility  that  I  am  desirous  of  im- 
ODg  upon  you.  Can  you,  will  you,  ac- 
ptit?" 

It  was  fortunate  for  Susan  that  Went- 
Kth  had  spoken  at  such  length  before  he 
opped  for  an  answer,  as  it  gave  her  time, 
'  a  certain  extent,  to  regain  the  control 
her  feelings.  His  first  words  had  made 
manifest  to  her  how  cruelly  she  had 
wi  deceiving  herself ;  and  the  revulsion 
Dm  the  extreme  of  hope  and  the  excite- 
cnt  of  expectation  to  the  dead,  dull  con- 
iousness  of  despair,  was  almost  too 
eadful  for  her  to  bear.  Her  first  im- 
ilse  had  been  that  of  indignation  at  the 
anner  in  which  she  fancied  her  feelings 
d  been  trifled  with  ;  but  a  moment's 
flection  convinced  her  that  she  had  only 
rself  to  blame.     She  could  not  lay  to 


It  was  not  Ins  lault  it  sue  iiaa  c 
iiiisiiitcrpnjt  t!ic\n  ;  in  fact,  she  c 
to  herself  tliat  if,  an  hour  ago, 
heard  of  bis  attachment  to  anotli 
ever  much  she  might  have  been 
she  could  not  have  felt  iojured ; 
equivocal  nature  of  his  words, 
begiooiag  of  their  conversation,  w 
excited  such  buoyant  hopes  in  b 
was  quite  unintentional  on  his  pa 
could  not,  therefore,  feel  angry  w; 
but  that  very  circumstance  made 
the  more  intense.  Indignation  wo 
afforded  au  outlet  to  her  feetinj 
they  must  be  closely  suppresi 
would  chafe  all  the  more  from  tl 
pression.     Strong-minded  as  she  ' 
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floocloded,  they  arrhred  at  a  rustic  seat,  on 
iiich  she  hastily  sank,  motioning  him  to 
iike  his  place  by  her  side. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spot  that  they  had 
dHu  acddeotally  pitched  upon.  The 
jith  here  crossed,  by  a  rustic  bridge, 
the  little  stream  that  fell  in  cataracts  down 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  hurried  on  to  join 
the  river  in  the  valley  below.  The  seat 
ng  80  placed  as  to  command  a  view  of 
QDe  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  ca- 
taracts, on  which  the  moon,  which  had  now 
nsen,  was  shining  beautifully.  The  water 
Reamed  in  the  moonlight  as  it  sprang 
from  the  rocky  ledge,  and  then  leapt  down 
with  lightning  rapidity  into  the  dark  pool 
bdow.  *'Thus,''  thought  Susan,  '*it  is  with 
me.  For  one  fleeting  instant  my  heart 
wag  cheered  with  the  uncertain  light  of 
hope,  and  now  it  is  hopelessly  plunged 
into  the  deep  dark  pool  of  despair.  Oh  ! 
nay  God !  truly  may  I  say  with  the  pro- 
phet king,  the  waters  have  gone  over  my 
8<Hil."    Thankful,  however,  she  felt  that 
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the  position  of  the  seat  was  suchi  that  U^ 
moonlight,  falling  from  behindi  cast  bei 
face  into  deep  shadow,  so  that  the  traces 
of  suffering,  which  she  could  hardly  doubt 
were  visible  upon  her  countenance,  wm 
concealed  from  the  view  of  her  companioo. 
She  was,  however,  surprised  at  her  own 
self-possession.  She  could  not  havelx^ 
lieved  it  possible  that,  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  blow,  she  could  have  possessed 
so  much  composure.  But  so  it  con- 
stantly is  with  great,  with  sudden  afflic- 
tions ;  the  effect  of  the  blow  is  so  stun- 
ning, that  at  first  we  are  hardly  consdooB 
of  the  full  extent  of  our  misfortune.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  voice  in  which  even 
a  less  agitated  ear  than  Wentworth's 
would  have  failed  to  detect  any  emotion, 
that  she  replied  : — 

'*  There  is  no  amount  of  responsibility! 
Mr.  Wentworth,  that  I  would  shrink  fronJi 
if  by  any  means  I  could  conduce  to  dear 
Louisa's  present  or  future  happiness.  I 
will,  therefore,  undertake  the  part  you  as- 
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s^  me;    it  being,    however,    distinctly 

Qflderetood,  that  I  am  not  to  play  the 
part  of  a  spy  on  her  movements ;  and 
tiuit  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  her  being 
on  the  point  of  bestowing  her  affections 
on  an  unworthy  object,  that  I  am  to  make 
known  to  her  the  declaration  that  you 
lia?e  just  made  to  me." 

It  was  in  bitterness  of  spirit  that  Susan 
uttered  these  last  words.  He  had  made 
her  a  declaration — but  of  what  a  different 
character  from  the  one  that  she  had  ex- 
pected !  She  seemed  to  take  a  delight, 
however,  in  using  the  words,  though  he 
attached  no  meaning  to  them  but  the  ob- 
vious one. 

'*!  shall  be  quite  satisfied,"  he  replied  ; 
"  that  is  all  I  ask  ;  except  that,  perhaps, 
if  you  see  that  her  heart  is  really  won,  it 
Would  be  kind  of  you  to  tell  me  of  it, 
and  80  put  me  out  of  my  suspense." 

"Would  not  any  suspense  be  better 
^han  knowing  the  worst  ?"  said  she.  **  Ah  ! 
Mr.  Wentworth,  can  you  profess  to  love 

p  3 
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Louisa,  and  yet  do   you   think  that  you 
should  be  happier  in  knowing  that  her  af- 
fections were  bestowed  on  another,  than 
in  enduring  any  amount  of  suspense  f " 

**  Not  so,  not  so,"  replied  he  ;  "  bat  if 
you  give  me  this  promise  I  shall  feel  pretty 
sure  that,  unless  I  hear  from  you,  nothing 
very  dreadful  is  going  on." 

"  I  would  willingly  promise,  if  it  were     S^ 
not  that  I  dread  my  office  of  guardian-     Js 
angel  degenerating  into  that  of  spy ;  but 
to  avoid  that  danger,  I  must  decline  to 
give  that  promise:  but,  remember  we  a^ 
only  going  for  a  short  time,  and  then  y<^ 
may  resume  your  functions  of  guardi*!^ 
yourself.     And  now  I  think  we  had  bett^^ 
be  returning.  We  shall  not  have  time  ^^ 
see   the  pheasants,   and  they  will  won^^^ 
what  has  become  of  us." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  a   thousa^ 
times,  dear  Miss  Vernon  !  I  can  never   ■^   , 
sufficiently  grateful  to    you;    and  I  \^^^ 
never  forget  your  kindness  as  long  as 
live.     And  I  place  the  most  entire  con^  ^ 
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ia  your  exercising  your  trust  ad- 
Iji  and  well  supporting  your  heavy 
iflibiUty/' 

y  walked  home  in  silence  :  Went- 
thinking  of  Louisa,  and  revolving 
mind  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
as  likely  to  be  placed,  and  the  at- 
is  of  which  she  was  likely  to  be 
ject;  while  Susan  was  busy  with 
rn  sad  thoughts.  Every  step  of 
ly  home  had  a  painful  association 
r.  A  few  short  minutes  previously 
1  trodden  that  path,  but  with  what 
It  feelings !  Then  she  was  momen- 
Expecting  a  declaration  which  was  to 
her  happiness  for  life ;  now  she  had 
ard  it,  and  it  had  dashed  the  cup 
»  for  ever  from  her  lips.  As 
1  crossed  the  shadow  of  that  noble 
hich  the  moonlight  flung  across  the 
ihe  had  been  filled  with  hope  and 
expectation.  That  shadow  had 
y  moved ;  and  as  she  recrossed  it, 
w  nothing  before  her  but  the  dark- 
r  despair. 
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They  soon  reg^ned  the  house,  sri 
found  that  Louisa  had  already  made  tea. 

"  We]l,  did  you  see  the  pheasaDlsT" 
she  enquired,  as  the  others  entered. 

"  No  ;  we  did  not  see  them  after  all," 
replied  Susan.  '*  I  felt  rather  tired,  anil 
we  sat  down  for  a  Uttle  while  od  the  seat 
by  the  bridge,  and  then  came  home." 

'*  Indeed,  yon  look  tired,  Susan  dear," 
said  Louisa.  "  You  are  as  white  as  i 
sheet,  and  your  hand  is  as  hot  as  fire.  1 
am  afraid  you  are  rather  feverish.  I  hope 
you  have  not  caught  any  cold  ?" 

"No,  thank  you;  I  think  not.  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  I  had  caught  cold ;  but  I  am 
a  little  tired,  certainly,  and  my  head  adua. 
You  know  it  has  been  very  hot  all  d^t 
and  I  have  been  very  busy  packing  ;  so  X 
think  after  tea  you  shall  ezcoBe  me,  and 
I  will  go  to  bed  early,  that  I  may  be  in 
good  looks  to-morrow,  you  know,"  she 
added,  bitterly. 

"  Yes,  dear;  you  shall  go  certainly,  di- 
rectly ;  and  I  dare  say  1  diall  not  be  very 
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fter  you,  for  I,  too,  am  rather  tired, 
ne  18  a  cup  of  tea ;  I  dare  say  it  will 
you  a  little/' 

I  took  the  proffered  cup,  which 
[eed,  acceptable  to  her  fevered  lips 
:^ed  throat,  but  refused  the  bread 
ter,  feeling,  that  if  her  life  had  de- 
on  it,  she  could  not  have  swallowed 
\g  at  that  moment, 
worth  soon  took  his  departure, 
ig  to  come  up  and  see  them  off  in 
ning  ;  for  though  they  had  not  far 
they  were  to  start  directly  after 
It,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
lemselves  at  home  in  the  castle, 
he  arrival  of  Lady  Barbara's  other 
ihould  deprive  them  of  her  services 

TOfl. 
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Whbn  Susan  rose  to  retire,  she  t 
that  now,  at  least,  she  should  en 
luxury  of  being  alone,  and  of  be 
her  hard  fate  without  interruptioi 
she  was  not  destined  to  escape  so 
Louisa  had  had  her  own  suspicioofl 
the  nature  of  the  private  walk  wh 
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said  half-tenderly,  half-jestingly, 
\  Susan  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it. 
*.  Wentworth  to  be  a  happy  man, 
liserable  wretch  for  the  rest  of  his 

(deed,  dear  Louisa,  I  hope  sincerely 
y  be  happy ;  but  I  assure  you  it 
ot  depend  on  me  to  make  him  so." 
0,  really  ?  but  tell  me  truly,  did  not 
ce  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to 
my  declaration  ?" 

m  was  half-tempted  to  say  that  he 
ndeed,  made  a  declaration  ;  she  re- 
ly however,  and,  answering  the  spirit 
than  the  letter  of  the  question,  she 
I— 

o,  indeed,  he  did  not ! — why  should 
What  could  have  put  such  an  idea 
Dur  head  ?" 

Hiy,  what  principally  put  it  into  my 
i^as  the  very  unusual  proceeding  of 
aking  a  walk  with  him  alone  in  that 
and  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
)roposed  the  plan ;  and  when  I  ques- 
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tioned  him  about  it,  he  answered  v 
evasively,  that  I  felt  conviDced  that 
was  something  more  than  met  the  eye 
that  papa  knew  of  some  resolution  w 
Mr.  Wentworth  wished  to  confide  to 
ear,  and  your  ear  alone.  Bat  you  i 
really  was  mistaken  ?" 

"  T  tell  you,  Louisa,  that  Mr.  "fl 
worth  has  neither  at  this  time  nor  at 
other  made  anything  approaching 
proposal  to  me,  and  th&t  I  have  noi 
least  expectation  that  he  ever  will  di 
In  fact,  Dotbii^  would  cause  me  gn 
astonishment." 

"  Oh !  that's  only  your  modesty.  E 
assure  you,  dear,  you  are  much,  so 
much  more  attractive  than  you  think  ; 
self." 

"  Than  I  think  myself  1  That,  ind 
might  easily  be  1  However,  on  this  [ 
I  fear  I  am  too  good  a  judge ;  and  1 1 
met  with  nothing  yet,  always  excej 
yours  and  your  father's  affectionate  fri 
ship,  to  alter  the  low  opiolon  that  I  { 
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gnilty  to  entertaining  of  myself.  But, 
sorely,  the  simple  fact  of  my  being  alone 
with  Mr.  Wentworth  would  not  have  in- 
daoed  you  to  think  he  was  meditating  a 
proposal.  Something  else  must  have  put 
it  mto  your  head ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  you 
can  never  have  seen  anything  in  Mr. 
^entworth's  manner  to  lead  you  for  a 
momeat  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  such 
intention." 

"Well,   perhaps  not   exactly.     Still  I 
We  always  thought  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
seemed  fond  of  your  society,  and  he  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  consider  you  as  more 
tlum  an  ordinary  acquaintance  ;  so  that  I 
We  sometimes  pleased  myself  with  fan- 
cying that  he  might  be,  or  become,  attached 
to  you,  and  that  so  my  two  best  friends 
might  be  permanently  united.     But,  how- 
ever, it  appears  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  can 
only  say  I  am  very  sorry  for  it." 

"But  you  seem  to  forget,  dear,  that 
there  are  two  parties  to  the  contract,  and 
rou  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  my 
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Portable  home,  contrasted  ?rith  the  other 
pietare  of  her  happy  life  as  the  wife  of 
the  good,  noble,  kind  Wentworth,  whom 
she  could  not  avoid  liking  (liking!!!), 
made  her  compare  what  was  to  be  with 
wiiat  might  have  been,  in  snch  bitterness 
of  spirit,  that  the  big  drops  stood  in  her 
ejra;  and  Louisa's  kind,  commiseratiDg 
iooents  soon  made  them  overflow,  so  that 
the  fidrly  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"Pray,  pray,  dear  Susan,  my  sweet 
sister,  do  not  cry.  I  am  so  sorry  that  I 
Blhided  to  your  life  at  home  as  being  un- 
comfortable ;  1  know  it  must  make  you 
unhappy.  I,  who  am  so  happy,  can 
Wdly  conceive  how  miserable  you  must 
^'  But  don't  give  way,  dear  ;  remember 
^  happy  we  have  been  here ;  and  next 
year,  perhaps,  you  may  come  to  me  again, 
^  we  may  be  as  happy  as  ever." 

Poor  Susan !  to  her  no  more  could 
^Ofie  happy  days  return.  She,  indeed, 
^ight  come  back  to  Shelbridge — might 
^Q  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Louisa  and 


a  Halo  ot  liglit  around  the  pas 
rnontiis  ;  never  again  could  she  im 
those  glorious  dreams  of  the  fu 
which  she  had  lately  so  foDdlysnn 
her  ima^oation.  life  to  her  was  i 
and  she  groaned  in  agony  of  spin 
contrasted  her  lot  with  that  of  ! 
friend,  who  was  looking  forward 
cently  and  undouhtingly  to  a  re* 
of  such  seasons  of  enjoyment. 
covered  herself,  however,  and,  in 
foster  Louisa's  mistake  concern 
cause  of  her  emotion,  she  replied- 
"  You  indeed,  Louisa,  blessed 
are  with  the  undivided  love  and 
ment  of  your  excellent  father,  c 
little  idea  of  my  lot — of  the  bitU 
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does  Dot  approve  of  our  sitting  up  late 
and  chattering.'' 

When    Louisa    left    the  room,   Susan 
rushed  to  the  door,  locked  and  double 
locked  it,  and  then,  feeling  that  she  was 
indeed  alone,  she  threw  herself  on   her 
Vuiees  by  her  bedside,  buried  her  face  in 
the  clothes,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
hxary  of  an  unrestrained  flood  of  tears. 
Ix)iig    and    bitterly  did    she  weep ;    all 
thought,   all  reflection,   all  care  for  the 
'future,  or  regret  for  the  past,  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  one  feeling  of  present  in- 
tense misery.     She  did  not  pray — in  fact, 
she  did  not  think — she  only  felt.     In  such 
Daoments  of  anguish,  the  free  flow  of  a 
flood  of  tears  is  indeed  a  relief;  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  this  bitter  agony,  Susan 
felt  sensibly  better,  and  more  able  to  reflect 
calmly  upon  her  own  position.     She  knew 
by  experience  that  when  the  heart  is  over- 
flowing, there  is  great  comfort  in  pouring 
forth  its  fulness,  if  only  to  the  pages  of  a 
book  ;    and,    rising   from  her  knees,  she 


last  \n\sc  plie  liad  written.  It  I' 
written  but  a  day  or  two  preWot 
was  filled  with  Bpeculations  coucei 
probable  state  of  Wentworth's  fee 
wards  herself,  her  own  chances  of 
him  again,  and  many  other  matt 
nected  with  him,  the  sight  of  wl 
served  mostpainfally  to  renew  her  < 
Sherecovered  herself,  however,^ft( 
time,  and  turning  over  the  page, 
characters  she  had  so  lately  traa 
not  again  offend  her  eye,  she  com 
with  trembling  hand, 

"  I  turn  over  a  fresh  page.  It  i 
appropriate  !for  I  ha\'e  just  openet 
page  in  my    life— a  page   of  mis 
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beea  eDJopDg  serves  but  as  the  prelude  and 
the  cause  of  a  far  deeper,  far  more  bitter 
degreeof  pain.  But  let  me  hasten  to  narrate 
the  important  event  which  has  just  taken 
place.     He  has  made  me  a  declaration. 
But  what  a  declaration !     He  has  made  to 
me  a  declaration  of  his  love  for  another, 
and  that  other  my  only  other  friend ;  she 
wliom  I  love  with  an  ardour  only  second 
to  that  which  I  felt — which  (why  should  I 
^eny  it  ?)  I  still  feel — for  him,  is  destined 
to  be  my  rival.     Nor  is  this  all.     I  am 
to  be  the  minister  to  my  own  torment.     I 
am  to  be  guardian  over  his  interests.     If 
I  find  that  she  is  likely  to  bestow  her  af- 
fections  on  another — if  I  find,  in  short, 
that  she  is  likely  to  remove  the  barrier 
that  separates  him  from  me — I  am  myself 
to  prevent  her  doing  so,  and  am  to  use 
my  own  efforts  to  render  that  barrier  per- 
manent.    And  this   I   have  promised  to 
do.    Merciful  heaven !   was  ever  such  a 
trial  before  required  at  the  hands  of  a  weak 
woman  ?     It  is  true,  that  I  am  only  to  do 


^:i-.. 


ii 


or,  knowing  as  I  do  the  love  that 

her,  if  she  will  accept  it,  shall  I  no 

every  man's  attachment  worthless  i 

parison  with  his  ?    How  can  I  thei 

my  trust,   without   destroying    tb 

chance  that  remains  of  my  future 

ness  ?   But  let  me,  if  possihle,  more 

review  our  mutual  positions.     M 

position  to  him  I  need  not  furthei 

upon,  nor  his  to  me,  nor  his  to  her- 

are  all  plain — too,  too  plain.     Bt 

important  point  to  consider  is,  the  p 

in  which  she  stands  towards  him — ^in 

she  regards  him.    I  cannot  believ 

she  loves  him — in  fact,  I  am  quite  c 
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he  has  never  declared  his  attachment ; 
and  she  is  too  modest  and  retiring  to 
dream  of  loving,  ere  her  love  be  sought  I 
Oh  I  would  that  I  too  had  been  endowed 
lith  a  similar  armour  to  my  heart;  would 
tht  I  had  never  capitulated  ere  I  was 
enBQ  summoned  to  surrender.    But  enough 
of  this.     This  then  is  the  reason  why  her 
Gkiiig,  her  esteem,  have  never  yet  ripened 
into  love,  and  this  is  the  one  obstacle  that 
[    1  am  to  remove.     Yes,  /,  /  am  the  chosen 
instrument  by  which  she  is  to  be  led  to 
v^procate  his  attachment.     I  am  to  put 
the  keystone  to  the  arch  by  which  he  is 
to  ater  and  take  possession  of  her  heart. 
I  im  to  prepare  the  point  on  which  he  is 
to  rest  his  lever,  and  move  her  according 
to  his  wishes.     For  when  she  knows  that 
k  loves  her,  she  surely  cannot  resist  him. 
"This,  then,  is  the  hard,  the  cruel  task 
tbat  he  has  imposed  upon  me !  but  while  I 
irrite  the  words,  do  I  not  belie  myself? 
Do  1  really  think  the  task  is  hard  and 
cruel  ?     Do  I  not  rather  rejoice  that  it  has 

VOL.    1.  Q 
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it  B  isABBd  sweet  to  tfahik  1 
to  W  oi  OK  to  him,  and  tha 
31 ;  tktt  be  dunks  of  me — ^not  ^ 
bieec.  bst  vitk  affecckm  and  gi 
tade :  aai  that  be  has  thought  me  woi 
lo  uwkiiake  so  serious  a  responsibi 
Oh.  Wcstvorth !  too  have  not,  ind 
miscaloilated.  or  nther  3ft>a  have  n 
oQcd  ftf  beneath  the  mark :  yon  knew 
to  what  &ithtiil  hands  yon  were  comi 
ting  the  holy  trust  of  Louisa's  happin 
and  sacredly  shall  that  sacred  trus) 
ezerdsed;  carefully  will  I  watch  < 
Louisa's  fate,  and  if  I  find  any  oocs 
for  my  intervention,  joyfully  will  I  em 
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't;  aod  as  I  recall  Wentworth's  affection 
^  her,  I  shall  feel,  as  every  word  carries 
itB  pang  to  my  heart,  I  shall  feel  proud 
^  happy  in  so  feithfully  discharging  my 
'hty,  and  proving  how  worthy  I  was  to  be 
^trusted  with  it;  and  then,  if  the  result  is 
^hat  my  heart  tells  me  it  cannot  fail  to  be — 
if  by  any  means  Louisa  is  brought  to  value 
^nd  to  return  Wentworth's  love,  and  they 
are  ultimately  married — how  happy  shall  I 
feel  in  thinking  that  it  has  been  partly  my 
doing,  and,  to  use  her  own  sweet  words, 
*  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  see  my  two 
dearest  friends  permanently  united  !'    But 
^re  I  can  feel  this  high  and  holy  pleasure, 
^  stand  in  need,  I  know,  of  much  disci- 
pline.  I  must  subdue  the  proud  wilfulness 
of  my  heart,  and  learn  to  find  my  hap])i- 
oess,  not  in  selfish  enjoyment,  but  in  the 
welfare  of  others.     But  can  this  be  done  ? 
It  can,  it  can  ;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  it 
shall !  Here,  then,  I  will  close  these  pages 
for  the  present.     When  next  1  open  this 
book,    I    hope   I    may    have   made   some 
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mpjpnmch   towwdi    dw  firuw   of 
which  I  to  cuneidy  dtemn/* 

Hwmg  doMd  her  hook,  die  tbmi 
•df  on  her  knees,  and  parfad  cttncri 
strength  to  cuwj  out  her  good  lesob 
She  then  hastilj  got  intD  bed,  end  i 
her  eyes  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
sleep;  bat  sleep  is  never  less  wiDi 
come  than  when  it  is  ooorted.  Tb 
ring  events  that  had  occurred^  anc 
more,  the  state  of  onnatoral  exdt 
into  which  she  had  worked  hersdf,  8 
wrote  her  joumd,  threw  her  into  a 
of  fever  which  effectually  banished 
ber.  In  vain  she  tamed  from  side  ti 
and  endeavoured  to  cool  her  hot  chc 
placing  it  on  an  untried  comer  < 
pillow ;  sleep  came  not ;  or  if,  perd 
she  dropped  off  for  a  minute,  it  i 
awake  instantly  with  a  violent  stai 
feel  a  thousand  times  more  broad 
than  ever. 

To  the  young  and  healthy,  who  s 
accustomed  to  undergo  the  tediun 
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lleepless  night,  its  length  appears  endless. 
Susan  had  not  retired  to  rest  till  late ;  and 
It  that  time  of  the  year  she  knew  that  the 
dqr  ought  Roon  to  break.  Every  time  she 
opened  her  eyes  she  expected  to  find  the 
daylight  streaming  into  her  room;  and 
mry  time  she  was  disappointed,  she 
minrelled  still  more  at  the  weary  length 
of  the  period  which  seemed  to  have 
dapsed.  At  length  nature  was  tired  out 
ind  gave  way,  and  Susan  slept  the  deep, 
heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

When  she  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  into  her  room.  In  the  first  mo- 
ment she  could  not  recall  the  events  of  the 
preceding  evening.  She  felt  that  some  ca- 
laooity  had  befallen  her,  and  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  ;  and  then  the  hill  sum  of  her 
wretchedness  burst  upon  her  in  all  its  force. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  experienced ,  at 
first  waking  on  the  first  morning  after 
having  met  with  some  great  misfortune, 
ihat  most  miserable  of  sensations — the 
dreary  consciousness  that  something  un- 
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cdunitT.  At  anyn 
Sosui  fett  thos ;  and  tlie ezdteinent  oft 
first  resohitioiis  of  sdf-acrifioe  haT 
pasBcd  awar,  the  wretchedness  that  i 
Ml  was  quite  oycipoweting ;  and,  as  i 
looked  forward  to  the  day  bdbre  her. 
heart  sickened  at  the  prospect. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  her,  the  b 
at  which  she  awoke  did  not  permit  mi 
time  for  reflection.  She  had  hastily 
finish  her  packing,  and  complete  her  t 
ette,  in  order  to  hurry  down-stairs  to  b 
time  for  the  morning  prayers,  which  ] 
Castleton  always  read  to  his  family  bel 
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breakfast.    At  that  usually  cheerful  meal, 
tbere  was,  on  this  occasion ,  but  little  con- 
venation.     Louisa  was  sad  at  leaving  her 
Ather,  and  Mr.  Castleton,  who  observed 
bv  ill  Susan  looked,  was  not  altogether 
vithcmt  a  guess  at  the  cause  of  her  pale- 
oen,  and  he  pitied  her  from  the  bottom  of 
Ub  heart ;  though  he  still  felt  that  it  was 
^tter  now  than  later. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Wentworth  came 

^p  to  the  rectory,  and,  as    he    signifi- 

ci^tly  pressed  Susan's  hand,  she  felt  the 

blood    rush    to  her  heart,  so  that  she 

Uiought  she  should  be  overcome  by  the 

^olenoe  of    its  beatings;  she   managed 

Viowever,  to  compose  herself,  and  to  return 

Ms  pressure,  to  signify  that  she  understood 

^m  and  did  not  shrink  from  her  promise. 

A  few  last  words  from  all  parties,  and 

the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  for  them 

from  Stapleford  Castle  was  announced  to 

be  in  readiness.     Mr.  Castleton  thought  it 

best  not  to  prolong  the  pain  of  parting, 

and  almost  immediately  handed  his  daugh- 


her,  simply  :  "  Kcmember  your 
and  I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever 
pressed  his  arm  io  reply  ; — she  c 
speak.  She  got  into  the  carria^ 
ma  glisteaing  in  Ixmisa's  eye,  fa 
shed  not  one.  She  was  deadly  p 
ever,  aa  the  carriage  mored  on, 
the  window  she  caught  the  last 
Wentworth  waving  his  hand.  Ya 
his  heart  was  Louisa's,  Iiis  last  g1 
upon  her,  as  Louisa,  being  on  th 
side  of  the  carriage,  was  out  of 
Was  this  ominous  ? 


END    or    VOL.    I. 
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{QmUmied.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Wb  must  now  change  the  scene,  and,  quit- 
ting for  a  brief  space  the  beautiful  hills 
>Qd  valleys  amidst  which  Shelbridge  is 
(itoated,  immure  ourselves  in  the  smoky 
ttmosphere  of  hot,  baked,  stifling  London. 
Hie  season  was  just  drawing  to  a  close ; 
%e  great  majority  of  people  had,  in  fact, 
already  quitted  town ;  but  those  that  re- 
clamed continued  their  pursuit  of  pleasure 
^th  unabated  zest,  and  considered,  not 
^out  reason,  that  this  was  the  pleasant- 

TOL.   II.  B 
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est  part  of  the  season.  And  so,  in  te 
to  the  regular  denizen  of  London,  it  utn 
rally  is.  The  great  crowd  has  piSM 
away ;  and  those  who  are  left,  and  iri 
mostly  are  living  in  pretty  much  the  San 
circle,  have  far  more  opportunities  of  i 
sociating  with  each  other.  It  is  now  U 
the  ordinary  run  of  balls  and  assemblies 
diversified  by  parties  to  Vauxhall,  trips 
Eichmond,  white-bait  dinners  at  Grec 
wich,  a  visit  to  Biackwall,  or  some  ott 
such  amusement,  which  answers  in  a  o 
tain  degree  to  the  country  pic-nic.  N< 
it  is  that  long-standing  flirtations  i 
brought  to  a  crisis,  proposals  are  made 
determined  on,  marriages  are  arranged 
broken  off.  In  fact,  everything  conspu 
to  give  a  sharper  zest  to  the  last  dajrs 
the  expiring  London  season,  and  to  a 
sole  those  who,  either  from  business 
pleasure,  have  spent  all  the  best  monl 
of  summer  amongst  brick  walls,  for  1 
rural  delights  of  which  they  have  been  i 
prived. 
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It  is  not,  however,  to  any  of  these  par- 
ties of  pleasure  that  we  are  about  to  intro- 
ioct  onr  readers,  but  to  a  small  back- 
RXMn  in  a  house  in  Wilton  Crescent,  which 
ier?ed  as  the  study  or  sitting-room  of  its 
noble  master — one  of  the  two  individuals 
who  at  present  tenanted  it. 

General  Lord  Lennox  was  an  old  officer, 
who,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Feninsular  War,  and  being,  moreover,  an 
off-shoot  of  a  noble  family,  whose  head 
possessed  considerable  influence  with  the 
minister  of  the  day,  was  rewarded  for  his 
ttrvices  with  a  peerage  and  a  pension ; 
the  latter,  however,  though  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  his  own  scanty  resources,  was 
l^ly  sufficient  to  maintain,  in  its  newly- 
^oired  dignities,  the  family  with  which  it 
pleased  Providence  to  bless  him  ;  and  as 

• 

It  would  terminate  with  his  life,  it  was  not 
^thout  great  anxiety  that  he  contemplated 
^  future  prospects  of  his  son  and  heir. 
^ti  consideration  of  his  own  services,  he 
^  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Guards 

B  2 


tor  bis  maintenance  lor  the  first  fe 
But  tlm  could  not  last  for  ever. 
Lennox  was  not  to  be  an  ensigi 
Guards  all  his  life ;  and  how  he  ' 
to  proride  for  a  wife  and  family,  a 
up  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  waa 
lem  whose  solution  very  much  p 
the  old  General's  mind.  Charles 
had  now  completed  his  twenty-fi 
and  it  was  in  order  to  have  a  littl< 
conversation  with  him  on  his  futi 
pects,  that  he  had  been  summone* 
father  to  this  private  conference  ii 
peer's  own  apartment. 

Lord  Lennox  was  seated  in 
chair,  with  his  foot,  about  whicli 
tftnrlfmrv  fn  pniit  was  hnv(>rinp'.  rt- 
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symptoms  of  quick  perception  and  strong 
detennination  could  be  seen,  while  the 
bi%ht  colour,  which  was  ever  ready  to  fly 
to  lus  cheeks,  betrayed  a  certain  irascibility 
of  temper.     He  was,  in  fact,  both  resolute 
sod  irascible  :  nursed  in  the  camp,  implicit 
obedience  was  in  his  eyes  the  best,  if  not 
tbe  only  virtue ;  and  though  a  kind-hearted 
^d  good-natured  man,  he  was  in  his  own 
family  a    perfect   despot.      His  wife,   a 
gentle-spirited  creature,  young  enough  to 
'^  his  daughter,  had  never  presumed  to 
^>)ntradict  him,  and  his  children  had  been 
Vacated    in    the  strictest    principles   of 
obedience ;  so  that  in  his  own  family  no 
^ne  ever  dreamt  of  thwarting  his  will  in 
t.he  slightest  particular.    Charles,  his  el- 
dest son,  who  was  now  seated  on  a  chair 
^t  some  little  distance  from  his  father's, 
^ras  tall,  slight,  and  rather  good-looking 
than  handsome.     He  had  rather  the  soft 
blue  eyes  of  his  mother,  than  the  piercing 
?rey  ones  of  his  father  ;  and  while  he  in- 
herited some  of  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of 


\ 


curls  that  shaded  it  were  seen, 
glance  at  a  mioiature  of  Lady 
which  lay  on  the  table,  to  hare  1 
herited  from  her.  His  couoteoa 
full  of  expression,  and  the  wann  bl 
called  to  his  cheeks  as  readily  ai 
father's,  though  their  tint  was  in 
&r  paler  ;  but  at  this  moment  thi 
ment  of  the  formal  interview  i 
father,  of  whom  he  stood  io  com 
awe,  bad  called  the  colour  to  his  f 
he  really  looked  quite  handsome. 

"  I  hear,  Charles,  that  you  ai 
out  of  town  in  a  day  or  two,  on  a 
Stapleford  Castle,  and  I  therefore 
you  here,  in  order  to  hare  a  littl< 
conversation  with  you  before  vou  t 
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Berer  overdrawn  your  allowance.  This  is 
[  alias  it  should  be ;  but  you  know  we  must 
look  forward  to  the  future,  and  you  are 
sow  twenty-one,  and  I  believe  you  are 
Aortly  expecting  your  step/' 

"There  are  only  two  above  me,  and 
titeD  I  shall  be  lieutenant  and  Captain/' 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  desira- 
Ueness  of  exchan^ng  into  some  line  regi- 
'Hent  as  soon  as  you  get  your  step  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  I  ever  thought 
of  that." 

"  And  you  would  not  like  it  ?'* 
"Not  unless  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
^^." 

"  It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  now. 

1  could  continue  to  make  you  the  same 

^owance,  and  you  could  go  on  as  you 

^ave  done ;  but  suppose  any  thing  were 

to  happen  to  me.     My  pension  dies  with 

^  and  I  have  to  make  some  provision 

for  your  brothers  and  sisters  ;  I  fear  you 

^ould  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  your 

i       position  as  a  peer,  on  your  pay  as  Lieu- 


ti  and  the  smalt  incoDM 
rit  from  tne." 
1 1  did  exchaage  into  tha  { 
bordlv  retnaia  them 
t  Id  the  title.  A  peer  ofl 
I  feal  it  lalher  beneath  hia 
Agii^  IvbeaacsecapUiii  in  a  marchiog 
i^pBaat;  wmM  ht  not,  nr  7" 

"T*  vn*  }«Mr  cDuDtry  can  nerer  tM 
tr.  my  dear  Charles. 
!r,  that  the  increase  iQ  yocM 
f»  «aaU  BSC  be  sofficient  to  make  umti 
fiMipAfe  dttMBoe  in  jrour  means  tf 
MffMtMg  ]«Br  nnk.  Bat  yoar  ftbKBtf 
frgM  UwJo*  ««dd  an  you  the  neccMiV 
of  Am;  so.  Yob  madd  have  no  xpfm^ 
•Mxft  to  nfport  ID  tbe  West  Indies." 

"ftAtfttMit.nr;  batlthinkliroaM 
nftlM-  Im  in  town  in  a  s^le  rather  bal 
aaokk  ny  dignity,  thui  in  the  West  TndMH 
or  scae  ttpaify  agreeohh!  locality.  wInM 
1  slioaU  have  no  dignity  to  keep  ap.  B^ 
after  all.  I  shall  not  find  my  nnk  bo  ^vtf 
irlLaone.  You  know  I  shall  have  nf 
country  place  to  maintain.     I  need  hxn 
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00  ri^lar  house  in  town.     I  may  live  in 

lod|giag8,  dine  at  my  club ;  and  if  I  can 

keep  my  cab  and  a  couple  of  horseSi  and 

^d  a  hundred  or  so  on  my  dress  and 

Aeraonal  expenses,  no  one  will  accuse  me 

of  living  beneath  my  rank — and  all  that 

^  can  do  easily  on  £2,000  a-year ;   and  I 

suppose  you  will  not  leave  me  much  less 

than  that  ?" 

"  No,  that  is  about  the  mark  ;  but  all 
this  is  very  well,  as  long  as  you  remain  a 
t^chelor.  But  suppose  you  want  to  marry  ? 
Vou  will  naturally  wish  for  a  heir  to  in- 
herit your  rank.  And,  besides,  you  know 
young  men  do  occasionally  fall  in  love." 

"Very  true,  sir;  but  young  men  are 
^ot  always  able  to  indulge  their  inclina- 
tions in  that  respect ;  and,  though  I  shall 
^  a  peer,  I  must  remember  that  I  am  a 
'^ery  poor  one,  and  cannot  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  marrying  where  I  love,  unless, 
indeed,  the   objet  aime    happens  also  to 
^  an  heiress.     In  short,  if  I  marry  at  all, 

• 

't  must  be  some  one  with  money.    And 
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r  torn  mr  rank  to  som^ 
Kj  ft  wealthy  papa  woul« 
to  wio  a  coronel 
s  would  have  turned 
,  had  she  set  her 
i  individual,  who 
1  by  bis  poverty. 
**  V|«K  mv  vorf.  Mister  Charles,  you  | 
■a*  akes  a  mare  sensible  view  of  tliia  i 
I  ciTe  Tou  credit  for; 
k  I  amtmt  I  think  your  speech  be- 
to^ES  Aat  ;«t  hsve  nfver  yet  been  in  love, 
«Ml4»Mt  kwvthe  ifsl  power  of  that 
mmmmtmim^  iJfectioa.  However,  I  sii> 
wly  htf  thai  TOO  win  always  be  able 
to  nvtlKJ^  the  discreet  forbearance  tbs^ 
whtch  case  you  may  indc*" 
r  wdl  for  yourself,  and  relic* 
■ty  Mnl  fnxa  a  great  weight  of  ca^ 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  you  conceits 
tmi  jcu  know  ven'  well  that  you  are  et 
dowed  with  gifts  that  make  their  way  to  t0 
hearts  of  women  more  than  mere  beau4 
of  features.  Aod  if  you  will  really  ai 
aboat  it,  I  have  do  donbt  that  yoa  m* 
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captivate  the  affections  of  some  wealthy 
heiress,  ia  which  case,  as  you  observe,  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  her  father 
my  readily  consent  to  barter  some  of  his 
gold  for  your  future  coronet.  But  re- 
member, Charles,  1  have  heard  of  some 
«f  your  doings:  you  are  a  great  flirt; 
the  success  that  you  meet  with  in  your 
flirtations,  naturally  urges  you  on  to  more  ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  several  cases  which, 
young  as  you  are,  have  threatened  to 
hecome  serious.  Take  care  that  you  do 
Bot  become  entangled  before  you  are  aware 
of  it.  Those  very  powers  that,  properly 
employed,  may  make  your  fortune,  may, 
ray  possibly,  if  incautiously  used,  lead 
you  into  a  very  serious  scrape.  You  will 
flirt  with  some  pretty,  penniless  girl.  You 
will  find  accidentally,  perhaps  unexpect- 
edly, that,  on  her  side,  the  flirtation  has 
nerged  into  a  real  passion.  £ven  if  you 
escape  a  similar  danger  yourself,  feelings 
^  compassion  and  pity  will  be  aroused, 
which  will  inevitably  lead  to  love,  and 
!ou  will  finally  find  yourself  entangled 
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in  a  love-match,  which  will  in  the  end 
render  you  and  all  belonging  to  you  miser- 
able for  the  rest  oC  your  lives." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  yonr  caatiooa,  ,| 
BIT ;  I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  them,  j| 
though  I  think  the  accounts  you  havo^ 
heard  of  my  flirtations  have  been  a  littler 
exaggerated."  ' 

*'  Perhaps  a  Uttle,  perhaps  a  little ;  birii 
1  can  give  them  credit  for  a  good  deal  oK 
truth.  I  was  a  bit  of  a  Qirt  myself  when  M 
was  at  your  age,  and  there  is  an  exprat— 
lion  which  I  have  myself  seen  in  yova 
countenaace,  when  yon  bare  been  *  doing 
the  agreeable,'  that  reminds  me  Tcxg 
much  of  my  by-gone  days.  Some  pei>« 
pie,  and  I  beUeve  you  are  one  i^  the  num- 
ber, flirt  more  than  they  intend,  or  tfauM 
they  know  themselves,  fnHn  the  mere  de- 
sire of  making  themselves  agreeable,  vaM 
shimng  in  conversation.  However,  S 
don't  find  fault  with  you  for  it,  as  long  am 
you  do  not  carry  it  too  far — by  which  E 
mean    as  long  as  you  neither  entan^ 
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yoonelf,  nor  ruin  any  gurl's  happiness  by 

idimg  &lse  expectations." 
"Trast  me,  my  dear  father,  young  ladies' 

liearts  are  not  so  easily  broken  as  you 
think  for/' 

"Hearts  seldom  break,  Charles,  but 
they  often  bleed.  In  cases  of  this  nature 
it  is  a  woman's  pride  to  conceal  the  pain 
^he feels;  but  that  pain  is  not  the  less 
acQte.  The  wound  is  not  the  less  danger- 
ous because  it  bleeds  inwardly,  and  nothing 
is  seen  on  the  surface.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  many  a  man — aye,  and  many  a  kind- 
hearted,  well-meaning  man,  who  would 
iiot  intentionally  hurt  a  fly — has  gone  on 
lus  way  without  a  single  sting  of  con- 
^ence,  while  the  girl  with  whom  he  has 
had  what  he  thinks  a  trifling  flirtation,  has 
carried  an  aching  heart  with  her  to  her 
grave.  It  is  incalculable  the  harm  that 
^tu,  and  especially  those  who  possess 
that  dangerous  power  of  fascination,  occa- 
sionally inflict  in  sheer  carelessness  and 
thoughtlessness.     And  then  you  must  re- 


sequently,  able  to  many  whom  yoi 
while  a  peaniless  yoaager  sod  is  I 
be  so  utterly  out  of  the  question  i 
band,  that  there  is  some  sort  of  e: 
his  thonghtiessness." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  try  and  foil 
advice,  and  you  shall  see  how  w 
behave  during  my  visit  at  Si 
Castle." 

"  Ah  1  that  will  iodeed  be  a  trial 
There  is  no  place  where  there  is  i 
temptation  and  opportunity  for  i 
as  in  a  large  welt-filled  bouse  in  tl 
try,  especially  when  it  is  presided 
a  gay  young  married  lady  like  Li 
bara.     Do  you  know  at  all  who 
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"  Yes,  it  most  be,  for  Lord  Abbotsham 
bas  no  chUdren.'' 

"  Poor  fellow !  how  well  I  remember  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Hewasasgayayoungman 
as  you  are,  Charles,  as  fond  of  society  and 
as  well  calculated  to  shine  in  it.  He  formed 
an  attachment,  which  was  most  warmly  re- 
turned ;  but  he  was  only  a  younger  son, 
and  her  father  would  not  hear  of  the  mar- 
riage taking  place.  It  was  brought  about 
at  last,  however  ;  but  her  health  had  been 
so  much  injured  by  grief  and  anxiety,  that 
when  her  time  of  trouble  came,  she  had 
IK)  strength  to  bear  up  against  it,  and  died 
in  her  first  confinement ;  leaving  a  daugh- 
ter, who,  I  conclude,  is  the  young  lady 
whom  Lady  Barbara  is  now  bringing  out." 

''  I  should  not  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  she  could  be  old  enough." 

''  Let  me  see,  yes,  she  must  be.  Fer- 
^nd  Castleton  was  married  about  four 
years  after  me ;  and  as  you  are  turned 
^Wenty-one,  the  young  lady  may  well  be 
P^t  seventeen.     If  she  is  like  her  mother 


though  she  is  an  only  child,  her 
can  be  nothing  like  what  you  will  r 

"  But  if  Lord  Abbotsbam  has  i 
dren,  may  she  not  eventually  be  hi 
as  well  as  her  Other's  ?" 

"  Possibly  ;  bat  Lord  Abbotshai 
comparatively  young,  and  m  t 
things  might  happen  to  prevent '. 
succeeding  to  his  property ;  and, 
suppose  she  does  eventually,  what 
to  do  in  the  meantime  ?" 

"  Oh  I  if  that  was  all,  it  would  I 
while  being  a  little  pinched  for  soi 
to  be  at  last  lord  of  the  Stapleford 
But,  however,  we  need  not  disci 
point  yet.  I  have  never  even  s 
young  lady  in  question." 
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''At  any  rate,  sir,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
Allow  your  advice  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
Otters.    Have  you  anything  more  you 
^^iihed  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  I  believe  that  is  all.    Farewell." 
"  Good  bye,  sir.*' 

As  the  young  man  left  the  room,  Lord 
I-iomox  threw  himself  back  in  his  arm- 
diair  in  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection. 

''  For  all  that  boy  says  of  his  prudence, 

1  can't  quite   trust  him.     I  believe  he 

t:]iinks  what  he  says  at  present ;  but,  if  I 

•m  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  day  will 

^^me  when  his  prudence  will  be  sorely 

^ried.     He  is  not  made  of  that  cold,  cal- 

^^ting    stuff  that  he  pretends   to    be. 

Aere  is  that  in  his  eye  which  speaks  of  a 

^rmth  and  passion  which  only  awaits  a 

^park  to  kindle  it.     He  might  do  worse, 

though,  than  fall  in  love  with  that  Castle- 

^B  girl.     She  comes  of  a  good  stock,  and 

^^as  a  chance  of  being  an  immense  heiress. 

A.t  any  rate,  I  have  done  my  duty,  and 

^ave  put  him  well  on  his  guard." 


1 1 1 1 1   » 
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When  Charles  Lennox  left  his  fiiiher^i 
presence  he  qmtted  the  house,  and 
his  steps  across  the  Green  TbA  in  a 
pensive  mood.    Many  things  combiMd 
render  him  serious.    In  the  first  place, 
Other's  remarks  upon  his  real  on 
flirtations,  and  the  dangerous 
which  might  result  from  them,  had 
a  greater  impression  on  his  mind  than 
had  allowed  his  fitther  to  observe, 
felt  that  he  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
of  the  class  on  which  his  fieither  had 
mented.     He  was  kind-hearted;  he 
well-intentioned;  he  would  not  willingh;^ 
hurt  a  fly,  as  his  father  had  expressed  it  ;- 
but  was  it  then  possible  that  he  had 
the  means  of  causing  unhappiness  to  an^ 
of  the  fair  creatures  for  whom  he  had  fdr^ 
a  passing  liking,  and  whose  only  fault 
the  liking  him  too  well:    Was  he 
sessed  of   those  fascinations  which    hi9 
father  had  attributed  to  him  ?    At  first  he 
pooh-poohed  the  idea — for  Charles  Lennor 
was  not  a  self-confident  man ;  had  he  been 
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SO,  be  would  have  been  far  less  dangerous. 
U  was  the  very  doubt  that  he  felt  of  his 
Own  powers  of  pleasing  that  led  him  to 
exert  them  to  the  utmost,  just  to  put  them 
to  the  test  of  experiment.     Had  he  felt 
alwEjrs  sure  of  making  a  conquest,  the  ex- 
(ntement  would  have  been  wanting  which 
i&ade  the  attempt  so  delightful  to  him ; 
but,  being  naturally  diffident  of  his  own 
capabilities,  every  additional  proof  that  he 
recdved  of  their  sufficiency  gave  him  an 
intoxicating  pleasure  which  drowned  the 
reproaches  of  his  conscience,  which  was, 
moreover,  deadened  by  the  same  feeling. 
If  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  he  should 
produce  an  impression,    he   thought    it 
much  more  unlikely  that  it  should  be  a  per- 
manent one ;  and  if,  therefore,  conscience 
did  make  herself  heard,  she  was  speedily 
^nced  by  the  reproach,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  overweening  vanity  could  have 
kd  to  his  imagining  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  his  having  worked  any  lasting 
mJTury.    He  therefore  at  first  rejected  the 


_^ 
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aotkm  that  he  oould  be  so  dangenmi 
Lord  LennoK  had  representedL  ''Bmrf 
are  ao  paitial/'  he  nid  to  himadf ;  "ai 
then,  the  old  feDow  thinks  that,  beoM 
yoong  ladies  prefer  my  oonversatioa  1 
his»  they  therefore  prefer  it  to  eveijri 
dse's.  'That's  all  my  eye/  as  I  ssU  I 
him ; '  yonng  lakes'  hearts  do  not  iM 
so  easily  as  all  that  comes  to.' " 

Bat  even  as  these  reflections  psM 
through  his  mind,  other  thoughts  con 
crowding  upon  his  recollection.  He  cool 
not  refrain  from  calling  to  mind  miD 
instances  in  which  he  had  obtained  v 
doubted  proofs  of  his  having  gained  i 
ascendancy  over  women's  hearts.  Tra 
on  him  the  impression  had  been  evaai 
cent,  but  was  it  so  certain  that  it  had  be 
equally  so  on  them  ?  *^  But  what  am  I 
do,  then  ?  "  thought  he.  "  Marry  I  a 
not,  purely  from  mercenary  motives, 
had  much  rather  remain  a  bacheli 
marry  I  cannot^  unless  with  perso 
merits  my  fair  charmer  shall  combim 
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^dsome  dowry.    My  chance  of  marriage 

tf  therefore  very  problematical ;  but  am  I, 

tten,  to  give  up  women's  society  alto- 

ffther ;  or,  continuing  in  society,  am  I  to 

gnre  up  endeavouring    to  make    myself 

agreeable? — that  would  be  absurd.    No, 

ao,  they  must  take  care  of  themselves, 

whidi,  after  all,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 

perfectly  capable  of  doing ;  and  if  they  do 

occasionally  experience  a  passing  pang, 

(he  pleasure  that  their  vanity  has  derived 

from  my  attentions  has  probably  amply 

oompensated  for  it." 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  this  con- 
dooon,  he  had  emerged  from  the  Green 
f^k,  and  found  himself  at  the  door  of  a 
small  house  in  King-street,  St.  James's. 
Palling  a  latch-key  from  his  pocket,  he 
admitted  himself  into  the  dwelling,  and 
turning  into  a  back  room  on  the  ground- 
iloor,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  pretty  girl,  of  apparently  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who  was  busily  em- 
ployed on  some  needlework.    Though  evi- 
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dently  belongmg  to  the  lower  order  of 
■odety,  she  was  endoed  with  no  inoooft* 
deraUe  share  of  beauty,  and  that,  too,  fti 

type  which  would  have  been  mors  oriK 

• 

narily  foond  amongst  those  accostomsiH 
move  in  a  higher  sphere.  Her  compleitalF 
was  fair,  her  eyes  ot  a  brilliant  bine,  and 
her  hair,  which  was  of  the  richest  aobonit 
was  smoothly  braided  and  in  exceOeot 
order :  a  little  cap,  which  she  wore  at  tht 
back  of  her  head,  gave  her  at  oooe  t 
coquettish  appearance,  while  it  made  her 
look  somewhat  older  than  she  really  nk 
Her  dress  was  plain,  but  very  neat  andseni- 
pulously  dean ;  her  eyes  gleamed  with  {te* 
sure  as  Charles  Lennox  entered,  and  die 
said,  as  she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him: 
*'  I  am  90  glad  to  see  you.  I  thought  yoa 
were  never  coming ! " 

Her  accent,  though  it  betrayed  a  sli^t 
provincialism,  was  not  repulsive  or  even 
vulgar;  while,  under  the  influence  of  her 
joy  at  seeing  Charles,  her  countenance 
looked  so  beautiful  that  it  served  as  the 
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hat  apology  for  the  crimiDality   of  bis 
coodoct 

<<  Dearest  Mary,  I  am  sorry  1  kept  you 
mitiDg  so  longi  but  I  was  detained  at 
borne,  where  I  have  had  a  long  conversa- 
iKMi  with  the  governor." 

"  What  about?  "  said  she,  looking  some- 
what alarmed. 

'*Not  about  you,  dear,  he  has  not  an 
idea  of  that ;  and  if  he  did  know  it,  I  do 
not  think  he  could  blame  me  very  much. 
I  dare  say  he  has  done  worse  himself  in 
luB  time.  But,  Mary,  I  came  to  tell  you 
t  piece  of  news  that  I  fear  will  grieve  you. 
I  am  about  to  leave  you  for  a  time.  I  am 
Going  into  the  country." 

"Are  you  really  going  away?"  said  she, 
while  a  large  tear  started  into  each  of  her 
<yei;  "  for  how  long  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question,  my 
ptetty  one,  but  for  a  fortnight  or  so  in  the 
^  instance,  at  any  rate ;  but  do  not  dis- 
tress yourself,  dear;  except  as  regards 
^  absence,  eveiy  thing  shall  go  on  as  be- 


necessities,  ion  are  a  dear  littl 
and  very  economical,  which  is  di 
siderate  of  you,  as  you  know  u 
not  over-well  supplied." 

"  Oh  I  you  know  I  care  for  i 
long  as  I  am  with  you.  A  ba 
ence  is  alt  I  require.  BeUere  i 
Dot  from  greediness  of  money, 
finery,  that  I  consented  to  live 
It  was  yourself  and  yourself  i 
won  my  heart.  If  I  could  but  at 
science  at  rest,  and  think  that 
grandmother  was  happy,  I  shoi 
have  no  cares.  In  order  to 
mind,  I  told  her  that  if  I  were. . 
I  mean,  if  any  thing  came  from 
nexion,  you  would  make  an  hone 
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unig,  that  it  was  impossible  that,  ud-* 
tif  circiuii8taiic€8, 1  could  many  yoa. 
NT  that  I  was  doing  wrong  in  inducing 
to  live  with  me;  but  the  love  that 
in^ired  me  with  overcame  all  other 
derations,  and,  finding  that  you  reap- 
ed it,  I  consented  to  afibrd  you  an 
m:  for  you  remember  that  the  place 
6  I  found  you  was  anything  but  safe 
ou,  and  you  were  always  exposed  to 
inds  of  solicitations.*' 
fes,  I  was  not  happy  there ;  but  still 
ow  I  might  hare  gone  back  to  my 
imother;  but  I  could  not  make  up 
Bind  to  leave  you  for  ever.  Yet  my 
sence  often  reproaches  me  with  not 
fiving  in  sin  myself,  but  being  the 
i  of  your  doing  so  also.'' 
U  for  that,  dear  Mary,  you  need  not 
M  yourself.  It  is,  I  fear,  top  true 
our  course  of  life  is  to  a  certain  extent 
I ;  but  then  think  of  the  way  in  which 
young  men  live.  It  is  surely  better 
re  content  with  one  in  whom  one  has 

L.    II.  c 
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inspired  a  real  attachment,  than  to  be  n 
the  daily  practice  of  disgosting  and  inb 
criminate  vice,  aa  ninety-nine  oat  of  eio] 
hundred  yomig  men  of  my  acqnainttto 
are  doing.  But,  however,  I  did  notooa 
here  to  argue  the  propriety  of  our  m 
nexion,  for  I  conclude  you  do  not  yet  «U 
it  terminated.*' 

''  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  talk  < 
such  a  thing  f  But  it  does  distress  ■ 
very  much,  sometunes,  to  think  that  yo 
can  terminate  our  connexion  at  any  mo 
ment,  and  send  me  forth  on  the  wi 
world,  friendless  and  alone.'' 

''And  have  you  so  Uttle  confidence  i 
me,  Mary,  as  to  think  me  capable  of  sac 
an  act  of  baseness  ?" 

'*  You  might  be  compelled  to  it.  Yoi 
father  might  discover  all,  and  insist  i 
your  doing  so,  and  you  have  told  me  tk 
you  are  completely  in  his  power.  Besid 
you  may  marry  some  lady  of  your  c 
rank,  and  she  would,  of  course,  insist 
my  instant  dismissal." 
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"You  need  not  fear  my  marrying, 
Mary.  I  shall  never  marry  where  I  do 
oot  love,  and  as  long  as  I  love  you,  I  am 
oot  likely  to  love  any  one  else ;  but  if  I 
were  ever  so  much  in  love,  I  tell  you  I 
cannot  afibrd  to  marry.  It  is  almost  as 
unpossible  for  me  to  marry  one  of  my  own 
rank  as  to  marry  you/' 

"But  you  might  find  some  one  with  a 
fortune  large  enough  to  permit  your  mar- 
Tfing  her." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  never  marry,  if  I  do 
^  bve,  were  all  the  wealthy  heiresses  in 
England  and  Wales  at  my  feet.  In  the 
Qieantime  you  continue  pleased  with  your 

lodgings,  and  the  people  of  the  house  are 

dvii?" 

''  Oh  yes !  this  room  seems  dull  when 

;0Q  are  not  in  it,  because  you  see,  being 

only  Ut  by  a  skylight,  there  is  not  much 

prospect,  but  it  is  very  comfortable,  and 

the  people  are  very  civil.     I  made  a  little 

cap  for  the  landlady  the  other  day,  which 

seems  quite  to  have  won  her  heart." 

c  2 
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'*  I  have  oo  doabt  it  did.  If  it  were  only 
half  88  pretty  88  the  one  you  have  got  oo. 
But  tell  me.  Mary,  how  did  jon  become 
such  an  adept  in  millinery  and  drw* 
making,  and  those  kind  of  things  ?" 

**  Whatever  talent  I  have  for  them  m 
given  me  by  nature ;  for  I  certainly  have 
had  very  little  inatmction.      I  sappoK 
some  people  have  a  natural  turn  that  my, 
for  the  only  mistress  I  ever  had  was  the 
housekeeper  of  the  clergyman  of  the  vil- 
lage  where  my  grandmother  lived.    She 
taught  me  sewing,  and  indeed  all  kinds  d 
needlework,  and  I  suppose  my  natural 
taste  taught  me  the  rest ;  for  I  suppose  I 
have  some  taste,  for  it  is  not  only  you  who 
have  admired  it.     Miss  Castleton  used  td 
tell  me  that  I  should  make  a  fortune  as  a 
milliner." 

'*  Miss  Castleton,  who  is  she  ?  ** 
'*  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  clergjrmaa 
of  our  parish  ;  and  such  a  nice  good  crea- 
ture.    Ob  !  if  she  did  but  know  the  state 
in  which  I  am  living,  how  grieved  she 
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would  be  for  me,  for  she  is  the  most^iimo- 
oenty  spotless  being  in  the  world." 

"  Bat  is  she  any  relation  to  Lord  Staple- 
fody  do  jon  know?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  his  grand-daughter ;  Mr. 
Gtttleton  is  a  son  of  Lord  Stapleford's." 

"How  strange !  Do  you  know,  Mary, 
I  am  going  down  to  Stapleford  Castle  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  am  to  meet 
tins  very  Miss  Castleton.    Is  she  pretty  ? ' ' 

''Oh  yes!  beautiful.  I  am  sure  you 
^  admire  her.  Perhaps  you  will  fell 
in  lore  with  her,  and  forget  your  poor 
Mary." 

*'  Never  fear,  dear  Mary ;  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  you  in  a  hurry.  But  what  kind 
of  a  person  is  Miss  Castleton  ?  ** 

''She  is  more  like  an  angel  than  any 

l^eing  that  ever  walked  on  this  earth.     She 

is  kind,  and  good,  and  charitable,  and  yet 

to  clever  and  amusing.     Then  she  is  so 

fond  of  her  father,  and  would  do  anything 

for  him.     We  all  used  to  think  that  Mr. 

Wentworth,  the  curate,  was  very  fond  of 


■■.-Li  j-.T  ..   ir-i-  -rave   ner  rat 

"  fiat  liat  she  no  other  admir 
Mr.  Wentrorthr" 

"  VfimA  I  Idt  the  oofuitrf  sb 
■DOR  tfaaa  s  HiiH_  ud  had  do 
opportunity  of  seebi^  anr  gea& 
her  admiren,  otfaenriK  I  ham 
she  would  ln¥e  had  plenty.  I 
the  time  whra  her  &ther  met 
bad  accident  three  years  ago, 
grandmother  was  laid  ap  with  tti 
tism,  and  cotdd  iKit  go  to  tin 
CastletoQ  nsed  always  to  come 
the  cottage,  be  the  weather  whai 
to  talk  to  her  and  read  to  her ; 
she   that  taught  me  many  of 
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be  quite  a  mistress  to  me,  poor,  ignorant 
girithat  I  was  I" 

"  You  draw  a  charming  picture  of  her, 
certainly,  Mary ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  she  had 
any  band  in  making  you  the  delightful 
Gttle  creature  that  you  are,  I  am  much 
oUiged  to  her ; — but  now  I  must  leave  you 
fi)r  the  present.  One  more  kiss,  then — 
good  bye,  pretty  one,  I  will  be  with  you 
again  this  evening.'' 

So  saying,  he  left  her;  and  as  he  strolled 
op  St.  James*s  Street,  on  his  way  to  his 
chb,  he  thought  of  the  picture  that  Mary 
had  drawn  of  Miss  Castleton.     *'  So  beau- 
tifid,so  good,"  thought  he,  ''and  the  pos- 
Ale  heiress  of  the  Castleton  estates.     By 
Jove !  the  stake  might  be  worth  playing 
for ;  and  there  would  be  great  fun  in  cut- 
ting out  this  fellow,  the  curate,  too,  who 
seems  to  have  had  it  all  so  uncommonly 
his  own  way.     But,  poor  Mary  !    I  really 
should  not  like  to  cast  her  off  for  anybody ; 
she  is  a  dear,  good  little  girl,  and  so  fond 
of  me.     I  sometimes  feel  very  sorry  that 


^  ■«  l«  at  a  ■<■  K  fcr  MotlKr; 
^  iHk  lH.«a,  pr^  tbm  an  Ilx  it 
VlMafaiy  A«  ^T  feUov.  Thom[«) 
■Ml^vhB  Ik  ttmi  Ike  ]iRtt;ui 
rwmild  listtB 
;  BdaDlhei 
e  iQ  wnge,  vnai  tbey  cM 
I  tfaej  could  I 

■T  dene  «l  tktB  al,  aid  dmdlingoi 
tke  Bttfe  hM.  that  I  had  gut  safely  og 
ackoaae!  Bag^bo!  I  siqqioseit  ili 
ray  wfoag — bat  hangMC  if  I  can  U 
undT  ritagtlbcr  to  icpent  of  ft." 
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PART  IIL 


THE   CASTLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

f  Louisa  and  Susan  arrived  at  Staple- 
^tle,  they  were  received  with  the 
It  warmth  and  kindness  by  Lady 
"a,  to  whom,  whatever  her  other 
night  be,  want  of  kindness  and  good- 
oould  not  be  imputed.  She  affec- 
ly  embraced  Louisa,  and  expressed 
atification  at  making  Susan's  ac- 
mce,  having,  as  she  said,  heard  so 
about  her  from  her  brother  Ferdi- 
Louisa  now  ran  off  to  pay  her 
ts  to  her  grandfather,  with  whom 

c  3 
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she  was  a  great  favourite ;  for  it  mu 
be  imagined  that,  because  there  i 
much  excitement  about  this  visit 
Louisa  had  never  been  at  Stapleford 
before.  On  the  contrary ,  she  was 
quent  and  a  favourite  guest  there ;  1 
ther  having  been  constantly  in  the 
of  driving  her  over  in  his  pony  pb 
and  often  remaining  for  two  or 
nights. 

Old  Lord  Stapleford  had  entei 
the  ninth  decade  of  his  existence 
had  for  some  time  retired  from  publ 
and  was  now  passing  the  few  year 
were  left  him  in  the  seclusion  c 
country  seat.  Though  his  health, 
ever,  was  somewhat  infirm,  his  mil 
unimpaired,  and  his  spirit  unbroke 
was  at  his  own  particular  desire  thi 
gay  party,  over  which  Lady  Barbara 
preside,  had  been  called  together ;  t 
promised  himself  real  enjoyment, 
seeing  the  happiness  of  the  young  [ 
He  was  still,  therefore,  quite  compel 
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his  own  aflbin ;  and  though  he 
I  longer  walk  about  the  |iark  and 
b,  as  he  used  to  do,  he  always 
I  in  giTing  his  own  orders  to  his 
td  woodman ;  and  would  often  say^ 
,  to  Lord  Abbotsham,  that  he 
qpend  upon  it  he  would  lose  no- 
f  letting  his  old  father  have  his 
'  to  the  last. 

«n  these  two  the  most  perfect 
existed.  Lord  Abbotsh^m  had 
>een  an  excellent  son ;  and  Lord 
rd,  though  a  somewhat  careless, 
od  and  indulgent  father.  But  if 
B  a  being  whom  he  preferred  even 
ell-beloved  eldest  son,  it  was  his 
lughter  Louisa.  He  had  been  al- 
d  of  her  mother,  and  often  said 
sweetest  recollection  in  his  whole 
was,  that  he  bad  done  all  in  his 
bring  about  her  marriage,  when 
the  sincerity  of  the  attachment 
listed  between  her  and  Ferdinand, 
fore,  that  marriage  was  almost  en- 
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,  becoi 
r  it  — **™™*  hbown  chik 
e  ibaa  ^sod-patenul  i 
Absorbed  as  at  Ik 
t  W  bad  heea  m  the  whirl  of  politt< 
M  MS  Mc  keenlT  for  the  sorrows 
.  lod  his  heart  had  then 
towards  the  being  wb 
nt  hf  heaTCQ  to  coosole  him 
It  ts  aoC.  tfaerefere,  sarprisiQg  that,  beiii£ 
r  wcU-dtspo9ed  towards  bis  grand' 
t^f  winning  ways  and  gentle  st- 
%  should  bare  completely  won  his 
heart.  Aod  he  looked  forward  to  ha 
visit  to  the  castk  almoet  as  a  schoi^bo] 
looks  forward  to  bis  holidays. 

When  Louisa,  therefore,  entered  hi 
room,  he  opened  his  arms,  and  embraoD 
her  teoderly.  said, — 

"  My  own  darliog  little  ^rl,  how  d 
lighted  1  am  to  see  yoa  1  and  bow  gO< 
of  you  to  come  and  see  your  poor  C 
grandpapa  so  soon.  I  bad  not  expect 
to  aee  your  pretty  foce  till  luncbeoo-tiiiic 
"  Oh,  grandpapa,    don't    tell  atone 
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Ytm  know  very  well  you  expected  me 
directly,  and  would  have  been  very  much 
mrprised  if  I  had  waited  till  luncheon 
irithoot  seeing  you.  But  how  are  you  to- 
day? Do  you  feel  pretty  well  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  indeed  I  do,  wonderfully 
lell,  considering  I  am  between  eighty  and 
Dioety.     How  did  you  leave  your  papa  ?" 

**  Quite  well,  thank  you  ;  but  a  little 
aogry  with  you  for  depriving  him  of  his 
daughter." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !  don't  tell  me  that— I 
know  Ferdinand  better.  He  will  never 
Snidge  anything  that  he  thinks  is  for  his 
daughter's  happiness;  especially  if  it  is 
^or  his  father's  too,  which  I  can  tell  you 
UUs  is.  Do  you  know,  Louisa,  I  am 
Ooking  forward  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
^  see  you  enjoying  yourself  amongst  all 
Ke  gay  folk,  and  being  the  little  queen 
^  them  all,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
^^ ;  but,  I  suppose,  you  will  be  too  much 
>cxupied  ever  to  think  of  grandpapa  ?" 

Lord  Stapleford  smiled  as  he  spoke,  as 
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if  he  did  not  at  all  mean  what  he  s«i< 

aod  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  old  mai 

simple  confidence  in  the  young  girl's 

fection. 

"  Indeed,  grandpapa,"  said  she,  auswi 

ing  to  his  smile  ;  "  if  you  find  any  o. 

who  absorbs  me  so  much  that  I  can  z 

longer  think  of  you,  I  will  give  you  leas 

to  say — " 

"Tosay — that — you  are  in  love,  I  sup 

''          pose.     Very  well,  Missy,  we  shall  see,  w 

shall  see.     And  how's  Mr.  Wentworth? 

continued  be,  after  a  short  pause,  and  fiiii 
his  eyes  upon  her  as  he  did  so,  as  if  1 
wished  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  she  i 
plied  in  so  unembarrassed  a  tone,  that  h 
grandfather  saw  at  once  that  there  was  i 
obstacle  there  to  the  freedom  of  her  hen 

At  this  point  of  their  conversation 
servant  entered,  and  announced  111 
luncheon  was  on  the  table. 

Unless  Lord  Stapleford  was  positiTc 
suffering,  he  never  omitted  joining  tl 
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fy dide  at  meal  times.  Heaaidtbat, 
as  he  was,  he  was  quite  able  to  do 
;  and  that  if  he  once  gave  np  doing 
le  knew  he  should  fall  out  of  the  circle 
gether,  and  become  nothing  but  a 
oed  old  mummy,  who  was  no  use  to 
ody  and  was  in  everybody's  way. 
ddng,  therefore,  Louisa's  arm,  he 
seded  slowly  to  the  dining-room, 
»  Lady  Barbara  and  Susan  were 
dy  awaiting  them ;  and  as  they  entered 
tx>m  together,  Susan  was  much  struck 
the  picturesque  tableau  that  they 
\Ated.  The  old  peer  bowed  and  bent 
the  wei^t  of  years,  his  silken  silvery 
I  floating  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
brilliant  eye  beaming  with  pride  and 
don,  leaning  on  the  slender  arm  of 
hir  girl,  just  budding  into  womanhood, 
heeks  slightly  flushed  with  excitement, 
ber  dark  blue  eyes  looking  tenderly 
sr  aged  companion. 

isan  was  of  course  presented  to  Lord 
leford,  who  received  her  kindly,  and 
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said  that  to  be  Louisa's  friend  was  a  bui 
passport  to  his  heart.  She  had,  in  tl 
meaDtime,  been  very  well  pleased  ira 
Lady  Barbara,  whose  kind  manner  prov 
a  great  contrast  to  the  treatment  she  tu 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  when  fa< 
mother  undertook  the  charge  of  her. 

Sir  William  Pleydell  was  not  of  tJii 
party.  He  was  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  seldom  took  luncbeon,  and,  besides, 
in  this  case  be  had  a  nervous  shyness  o 
presenting  himself  before  the  two  youn| 
ladies,  and  accordingly  determined  t 
defer  his  appearance  tilt  dinner.  Th 
luncheon  party  consisted,  therefore,  onl 
of  Lord  Stapleford,  Lady  Barbara,  LomH 
and  Susan. 

"  We  shall  be  a  lar^r  party  at  dinna 
shall  we  not,  Barbara  f "  said  Lord  Stapb 
ford,  addressing  his  daugbter  with  a  smik 

"  Oh  I  yes,  papa,  indeed  we  shall 
nearly  everybody  comes  to-day;  for  tc 
morrow,  yon  know,  is  the  first  day  of  th 
Festival." 
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''Well,  suppose  you  tell  us  a  few  of 
thsir  names ;  these  young  ladies  will  like 
to  know  who  they  are  to  meet ;  and  for 
Qijselfi  I  confess  that  I  am  nearly  as  ig- 
iiorant  on  the  subject  as  they  are." 

"First  of  all,  there  are  Lord  and  Lady 

ftunpisford,  and  Lady  Fanny  Babraham." 

"  Oh  I  I  know  them.    Lord  Pampisford 

^as  a  regular  supporter  of  ours  in  the 

Hense.     But  what  sort  of  a  person  is 

Lady  Fanny  ?" 

*'Lady  Fanny,  my  dear  papa,  is  a 
^^lebrated  beauty,  one  of  the  reigning 
'^lles  of  the  season.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  fall  quite  in  love  with  her 
^^  soon  as  she  comes  into  the  room. 
^'V'ell,  then  there  is  Sir  Thomas  and 
l^^uiy  Torton  and  two  Miss  Tortons.  I 
^«ked  them  partly  to  please  my  sposo, 
for  he  and  Sir  Thomas  are  old  acquaint- 
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"But,  surely,  if  Sir  Thomas  has  two 
S'^wn-up  daughters,  he  must  be  a  great 
^^  older  than  WiUiam  ?" 
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*  T«a,  be  ii ;  bat  sdn  they  are  great 

IV^  are  neighbours  in  the  cons-  ^ 
trf ;  wad  St  Thocuas  was  a  youog  fHend  i 
of  old  Sir  WHEani's.  so  that  he  natunllT  | 
came  to  be  sn  <^  hicad  of  youog  ^  I 
HiltBm's."  I 

'*  And  what  are  the  young  ladies  likef"   i 

"  Like  a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two 
young  pi^TODs.     They  do  everything  in 
commoD.      They  play  together,  sing  to- 
gether, dance  together  ;    in   fact,  the)'  arc 
more    like  Siamese    twins  than  anything 
else." 

"  Any  more  ladiei  7  Yon  have  goC 
eight  already,  including  younelvea." 

"  Oh !  yes ;  there's  CaptuD  and  Mrs. 
Macdonald.  We  coald  not  posubly  do 
without  Mrs.  Macdonald.  I  expect  her  to 
be  the  life  of  the  party.  Did  you  nevot 
meet  her  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  What  sort 
of  aged  person  is  she  f" 

"  Really  and  truly  I  believe  she  is  five- 
and-thirty,  but  she  does  not  look  it.     She 
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I  the  joungcst  looking  person  of  her  age 
liat  I  ever  saw.  And  such  a  talker, 
"here  is  no  topic  on  which  she  cannot 
Date  by  the  hour.  She  is  an  excellent 
enon  to  keep  a  party  up  to  the  mark,  for 
be  never  lets  the  conversation  flag." 

"  And  her  husband *' 

''  Has  few  ideas  beyond  his  moustachios. 
le  adores  his  wife,  and  thinks  nothing  is, 
«,  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  equal  to  her ; 
rUle,  to  do  her  justice, — though  she  has 
eea  often  accused  of  flirting, — nothing 
erious  has  ever  been  laid  to  her  charge, 
M)twithstanding  her  levity ;  and  she  ap- 
)ears  very  fond  of  her  husband,  notwith- 
taoding  his  dulness.  And  as  she  would 
^  sore  to  have  all  the  talk  on  her  side 
vere  she  married  to  the  most  agreeable 
■nan  in  Christendom,  his  deficiencies  in 
that  respect  are  not  of  much  conse- 
quence." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  your  ninth 
lady,  and,  including  myself  and  William, 
you  have  only  given  us  five  gentlemen, 
^t  will  the  young  ladies  say  to  that  ?" 
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''  Oh,  never  fear ;  I  have  got  some  beam 
for  them,  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ift- 
duce  yoang  men  to  come  where  then  ■ 
no  shooting  to  tempt  them.  However,  I 
assure  you  I  have  secured  enough  to  mike 
the  numbers  even.  First  of  all,  there*! 
that  exquisite  young  man.  Lord  Angoettt 
Fitzorborne." 

"  Son  of  the  Duke  of  ,  I  sup- 
pose. I  remember  his  grandfather  ivd 
enough ;  but  the  present  duke  has  never 
taken  much  part  in  politics.  This  youDK 
man,  I  suppose,  is  a  great  dandy  ?" 

''  His  only  merits  that  I  can  make  oat 
are  his  title  and  his  handsome  face-— M 
these  go  for  a  good  deal  with  some  yonos 
ladies  ;  and  I  was  afraid  I  might  not  get 
any  one  better,  so  I  asked  him.  I  have  t 
much  nicer  fellow  coming  than  he  is, 
though,  and  that  is  Mr.  Lennox — hod 
Lennox's  eldest  son.'' 

'*  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.  The  oM 
General  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  1 
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remember  seeing  his  son  some  years  ago ; 
be  was  quite  a  child  then,  but  I  suppose 
be  18  grown  up  now/' 

"  He  is  just  of  age,  but  I  am  afraid  he 
il  not  destined  to  inherit  much." 

"No,  the  old  lord  cannot  have  much 
to  leave.  But  didn't  you  say  you  had 
idtedMr.  Grote,  the  clergyman?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  coming.     He  is  so  devo- 
tedly fond  of  music  that  it  was  a  charity 
to  ask  him ;  though  I  do  not  think  he  will 
improve  us,  for  his  ideas  are  pretty  well 
limited  to  that  one  subject.  But,  however, 
SQch  as  he  is,  he  is  coming ;    aud  then 
there's  Mr.  Thornton,  whom  I  can  recom- 
inend  to  you   young  ladies  as  being  un- 
doubted heir  to  five  or  six  thousand  a  year. 
There,  papa,  now  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied.   There  is  a  party  of  eighteen,  equally 
divided,  there  being  five  young  ladies,  be- 
tides myself  and  Mrs.  Macdonald,  whom 
7<Hi  caoDot  exactly  call  '  old  ;'  and  of  the 
men  there  are  four  young  ones— one  has 
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a  title,  another  will  have — one  is  the  hdr 
of  a  good  fortune,  and  the  other  has  i 
fine  fat  living — all  warranted  bachelor! ; 
besides  Captain  Macdonald,  whose  mous- 
tache is  worth  something,  and  Lord  F^ 
pisford  and  Sir  Thomas,  who  will,  I  hope,  | 
entertain  you  and  William.  Do  not  yos  j 
confess  now  that  I  have  made  a  tolenUf  1 
good  use  of  the  carte  blanche  you  have 
given  me." 

''  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  dear  Barban. 
My  object  in  putting  the  matter  into  your 
hands  was,  that  you  might  all  be  happf 
and  amused  together,  and  your  party  cer- 
tainly promises  well." 

During  this  conversation  Louisa  aod 
Susan  had  sat  silent,  but  not  uninterested 
listeners.  Susan  had,  indeed,  but  imper- 
fectly heard  it,  for  her  thoughts  had  flown 
back  to  Wentworth,  and  she  was  thinking 
how  much  she  wished  that  he  had  been  cl 
the  party — how  little  interest  would  she 
then  have  taken  in  the  names  of  the  others 
who  were  destined  to  compose  it.    £ren 
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low,  the  principal  interest  that  they  pos- 
leued  for  her  arose  from  the  promise  she 
lad  made  to  Wentwortfa .  She  wondered 
vhich  of  these  young  men  would  be  Lou- 
isa's admirers,  and  which  of  the  young 
ladies  would  be  her  rival.  Lord  Augustus 
Qd  the  clergyman  she  did  not  think  much 
of,  but  Mr.  Lennox  and  Mr.  Thornton 
both  appeared  likely  suitors  ;  the  former, 
Lady  Barbara  had  praised  so,  that  Susan 
hoped  that,  in  the  event  of  his  proving  an 
admirer,  she  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
fiilfil  her  engagement. 

The  luncheon  did  not  last  very  long, 
and,  after  it  was  over.  Lady  Barbara  pro- 
posed a  short  walk  through  the  grounds  ; 
after  which  they  would  go  in  and  rest,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  company. 

"  Which  will  you  do,  dears?"  said  she. 
**  Will  you  remain  with  me  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, see  all  the  people  arrive,  and  be 
introduced  to  them  as  they  come  ;  or  will 
you  keep  out  of  the  way  altogether,  and 
be  mtroduced  to  them  all  at  once,  before 
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dinner  ?  I  should  prefer  the  latter  conne: 
you  will  make  more  impression  in  tint 
way." 

' '  But  I  think,  dear  aunt/'  said  LodM, 
''  I  should  feel  less  shy  if  I  was  introdnoed 
to  them  as  they  came." 

'<  Well,  do  as  you  like,  but  don't  talk 
of  being  shy.  You  must  not  be  shy  not. 
Be  as  modest  as  3'ou  please,  and  as  qnkt 
and  gentle  as  you  like ;  but,  for  goodnai 
sake,  don't  be  shy." 

''  I  think,"  said  Susan,  whose  head  was 
by  this  time  aching  very  much,  "  that,  as 
I  do  not  feel  very  well,  I  should  like  to  lie 
down  and  rest  till  dinner  ;  so  that,  as  ftr  \ 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  rather  not  . 
appear  before  dressing-time." 

"Oh!  well,  then  I  certainly  will  not 
desert  you,  Susan ;  however,  we  will  try 
and  come  down  early,  so  as  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  people  as  they  come  dowOi 
one  by  one,  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  Very  well ;  so  it  shall  be,"  said  Lady 
Barbara;  ''but  let  me  come  to  your  roonii 
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noWj  and  see  what  dresses  you  have  got. 
i  daresay  you  will  like  some  of  my  ex- 
perieDced  advice,  as  to  what  you  should 
put  on?" 

lliey  went  to  Louisa's  room  accord- 
ingly ;  but  when  Lady  Barbara  looked  at 
the  dresses  and  ornaments,  she  was  quite 
Monished  at  the  beautiful  taste  which 
*)B  manifest   in  every    thing.      Louisa, 
tboQgh  a  quiet  clergyman's  daughter,  had 
^t  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
^hich  is  a  safe  guide  to  those  who  possess 
^t ;  and   Ferdinand  himself  had  lent  no 
tUean  assistance  to  the  choice  and  selec- 
^on  of  his  daughter's  wardrobe. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  provokes  me," 

Continued  Lady  Barbara,  after  she  had  ex- 

^inined  and  admired  her  niece's  wardrobe, 

^  ^  and  that  is,  that  I  must  tell  that  agree- 

^\)le  Mr.  Lennox  to  take  that  old  Lady 

ToTton  in  to  dinner.     It  can't  be  helped  ; 

^X 18  one  of  the  penalties  that  young  men 

sometimes  have  to  pay  for  their  rank ;  but 

1  mention  it  to  you,  young  ladies,  that  you 
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iiun,  if  he  is  not :  in  that  way  we  shall 
naoage  beautifully." 

'^  After  all,  it  does  not  so  very  much 
^pifyf  does  it,  Aunt  Barbara?"  said 
Umisa ;  **  dinner  is  soon  over,  even  if  one 
bi  not  a  very  pleasant  companion." 

''  It  signifies  more  than  you  think  for, 
lou*,  in  this  present  instance ;  for  we  shall 
lethe  same  party  for  many  days  together, 
ad  people  almost  always  fall  into  the 
ime  places  at  dinner,  all  through  their 
niit,  that  they  did  on  the  first  day ;  so 
lu8  evening's  arrangements  may  affect 
be  whole  tone  of  my  party." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  sure  I  hope  they  will 
be  satisfactory,  my  dear  aunt ;  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  make  them  so." 

"Thank  you ;  there's  a  darling  girl  I  but, 
ibo7e  all  things,  don't  be  shy." 

With  these  words  she  left  the  room ; 
^  as  Susan  had  really  a  headache,  and 
unshed  to  be  alone,  each  of  the  young 
l^fies  were  left  to  their  own  reflections. 

Susan's,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  sad 

D  2 
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cBun^    In  Tun  she  oonrted  dunltt 

dfeoogk  the  preceding  night  had  been  H 

her  n  skepleaB  one ;  aleep  still  rdiuedtl 

wci^  domi  her  eyelids.     Louisa's  yooil 

heart  already  boonded  with  erdtemerit 

She  natorallj  looked  forward  to  thishitAi 

dnction  into  society  with  mingled  sen* 

tk)os  of  pleasure  and  dread;  but  the  dnd 

was  6st  diminishing,  in  comparison  will 

the  pleasure ;  at  any  rate,  they  both  OM 

blued  to  increase  the  excitement  whid 

was  wolfing  the  blood  rush  through  bfl 

v^ins  with  twice  its  usual  velocity,  am 

heighteoiog  the  colour  which  at  all  times 

in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  gave  a  bhDi 

ancy  to  her  complexion.     When  she  ap 

peared  in  the  drawing-room,  in  a  dress  o 

pure  white,  with  some  drooping  lilies  o 

the  valley  in   her   hair,  she  seemed  tb 

very  model  of  purity  and  grace.     Sosan'i 

dress    was    blue ;    and   her  appearance 

though  quiet  and  lady-like,  was  even  bs 

attractive  than  usual ;  her  headache  aiM 

geaeral  suffering  having  increased  the  pal 
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hr  of  her  complexion,  and  the  languor 
of  her  expression.  When  Lady  Barbara 
iDoked  at  the  two,  as  they  entered  the 
looffly  a  feeling  of  pride  in  her  own  niece, 
and  of  compassion  for  Mrs.  Vernon,  who 
had  80  very  plain  a  daughter  to  chaperofiy 
catered  her  heart  simultaneously  ;  she  did 
aot,  however,  wish  to  give  Susan  any 
pain,  and  endeavoured  therefore  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings  by  saying  to  them: 
"Well,  my  dears,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
both  first  on  the  field,  and  ready  to  begin 
Toar  conquests." 

"Are  all  the  company  come,  aunt?' 
nked  Louisa. 

"  Yes,  dear,  all  of  them ;  I  have  not, 
however,  seen  either  Lord  Augustus  or 
Mr.  Lennox,  who  came  by  the  late  train 
ifter  I  was  gone  to  dress :  however,  I  have 
beard  that  they  are  arrived." 

The  first  people  to  enter  the  room  were 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Macdonald.  He  was  a 
tall,  dark  man,  with  a  scanty  allowance  of 
bair  on  his  head,  but  a  very  liberal  amount 
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on  his  Up  : — it  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if: 
been  transplanted.  Had  it  not  bet 
these  ornaments  od  his  tips,  be  ' 
have  been  a  plain  man ;  but  they 
ceeded,  as  they  often  do,  in  conveiti 
ordinary  face  into  a  handsome  oaof 
wife  was  rather  above  the  midiM 
with  a  graceful  figure,  a  profusion  d 
brown  curls,  a  sparkling  eye,  and  a  j 
rosy  lips,  which  being  generally  si 
apart,  permitted  the  appearance  of  i 
tioD  of  a  row  uf  Ttrf  white  teeth. 

Lady  Barbara  introdaced  Lonifl 
Stuan. 

"  1  am  delighted  to  make  your  aoq 
aoce,  Miss  Castleton,"  stud  she.  " 
sure  yon,  though  I  have  nerer  hi 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  I  han 
heard  of  you — and  you  too,  SGbs  V< 
for  I  am  an  old  friend  of  your  mol 
Indeed,  I  think  I  must  hare  seei 
sometimes  at  her  house,  though  I 
never  had  the  honour  of  being  foi 
introduced." 
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Her  harangue  was  cot  short  by  the  im- 
fomg  entrance  of  Lady  Pampisford  and 
lady  Fanny,  meekly  followed,  at  a  little 
diitance,  by  his  lordship. 

Lady  Pampisford  was  a  great  lady  in 
eiery  sense  of  the  word.  High  in  rank — 
ftihionable  in  her  acquaintance— rich  in 
parse,  and  large  in  person.  A  tiara  of 
diamonds  sparkled  on  her  head,  which  on 
nj  one  else  would  have  seemed  out  of  place 
It  an  ordinary  dinner  in  the  country ;  but 
Lady  P^unpisford  and  her  diamonds  were  so 
geaerally  associated,  and  seemed  to  be- 
come each  other  so  well,  that  no  one  would 
have  accused  her  of  being  overdressed. 

Lady  Fanny  was  tall  and  somewhat  pale, 
with  features  regular  almost  to  a  fault, 
and  a  countenance  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  expression.  She  was  undeniably  very 
kandsome ;  that  exquisitely  cut  nose — 
that  small,  beautifully  formed  mouth — 
those  large  blue  eyes,  shaded  as  they  were 

^  long  silken  lashes,  and  those  arched 
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1 


pvebrows — all  proclaimetl  her  so  ; 
the  many  she  was,  accordingly,  admired.  A 
daring  few,  who  looked  tor  more  thao 
beauty  of  features,  ventured  to  withhold 
their  admiration  ;  but  they  were  too  ineig- 
□iHcaDt  to  be  worth  mentiouing  ! 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  between  the  two  beauties — Lady 
Fanny  Bahraham  and  Louisa  Castleton— 
as,  having  made  their  respective  courte- 
sies, they  now  stood  side  by  side,  occa- 
sionally uttering  a  common-place  remark. 
Looisa  was  naturally  too  shy  to  origiD*^ 
anything ;  besides,  she  felt  frozen  by  bei 
companion ;  and  Lady  Fanny,  whose  idetf 
never  flowed  very  rapidly,  did  not  feel  her 
self  called  upon  to  exert  herself  much  *■ 
entertaia  her  rustic  companion. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  great  relief — at  a£ 
rate,  to  Louisa— when  the  door  once  mO 
opened,  and  Lord  Augustus  Fitzoeb<»^ 
and  Charles  Lennox  entered  the  room  C 
gether.  The  latter  has  been  already  d 
scribed  ; —  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  t 
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J^rd  Augustus.    Rather  below  the  middle 
height,  very  fair,  with  light  blue  eyes,  a 
pnofusion  of  flaxen  curls,  and  a  brilliant 
complexion,  be  was  rather  pretty  than 
handsome — but  good-looking,  to  a  very 
high  degree,  he  undoubtedly  was.   Having 
paid  his  respects  to  Lady  Barbara,  he  at 
once  turned  to  Lady  Fanny,  with  whom 
he  was  previously  acquainted ;  and  Charles 
Lennox  having  been  introduced  to  Louisa, 
did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  improving 
his  acquaintance ;  the  account  which  Mary 
firown  had  given  of  her,  coupled  with 
^what  he  had  heard  respecting  her  from 
Xjady  Barbara  and  his  father,  having  very 
omch  stimulated  his  curiosity. 

He  had  not,  however,  enjoyed  many 
s^ninutes  of  her  conversation,  when  he  was 
i  nterrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Torton 
;E3arty.  Lady  Torton  came  sweeping  in, 
apologising  to  Lady  Barbara  for  being  so 
^ate,  on  the  score  of  there  being  three  to 
caress,  &c.,  and  then  made  a  most  profound 
<^urtesy  on  being  introduced    to  Lady 

d3 
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to  bodi  1 
bAind  their  mc 
to  consider  Ait 
speik  in  her  prei 
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at  heme  in  ma 
than  in  black 


and  patent  V*thfr 
Loaisa*s  attcntioQ, 
meted  from  her  obcerratMXi  of  hi 
the  entruioe  of  the  two  odier  joong 
Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Thornton ;  and  i 
had  been  toM  that  one  of  these  i 
probftbhr,  lake  her  in  to  dinner — no) 
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On  that  occasion,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
^^— she  naturally    looked  upon  them 
^'th  some  attention.     Mr.  Grote  was  a 
Qiiddle-aged  rather  than  a  young  man — 
that  is,  he  was  between  thirty  and  forty, 
sod,   perhaps,  rather  neaerr  forty  than 
thirty.     He  looked  very  quiet  and  gentle- 
nanlike,  and,  as  a  clergyman,  was  dressed 
in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with  a  stiff  white 
neckdoth.      His   appearance,    therefore, 
was  not  nearly  so  much  calculated  to  ex- 
cite observation  as  that  of  his  companion, 
Hr.  Thornton,  a  country  dandy  of  the 
fint  water.    When  we  say  country  dandy, 
w  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  had  never 
been  in  town,   but  that   his  experience 
tltere  was  limited ;  while  the  country  was 
the  scene  of  his  principal  triumphs,  and 
'he  theatre  on  which  he  best  loved  to  play. 
'i)  London,  even    his  conceit  could  not 
Prevent  his  feeling  insignificant ;  while  in 
the  country  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
Snce  of  his  dancing,  the  elegance  of  his 
attire,  the  amount  of  his  father's  rent-roll 
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and,  above  all,  the  repotation  in  which  he 
particularly  prided  himself,  of   bang  t 
London  man,  would  render  him  quite  in- 
vincible.    He  was  extremely  delighted  A 
being  asked  to  form  one  of  the  party  at 
Stapleford  Castle,  and  had  got  himself  up 
with  pecuUar  care  for  the  occasion.    Ha 
coarse  yellow  hair  had  been  greased  and 
curled  till  it  looked  more  like  a  mop  than 
ever.     His  large  fingers  glittered  with  the 
jewels  from  numberless  rings ;  while  the 
wide  sleeves  of  his  coat,  reaching,  appa- 
rently, little  below  his  elbows,  displayed 
a  pair  of  enormous  carbuncle  studs,  which 
fastened  his  wristbands.      His  boots,  of 
course,  had  the  freshest  gloss;  while  his 
waistcoat,  which  seemed  to  be  fastened  by 
only  one  button,  displayed,  to  advantage, 
bis  pink  linen  shirt,  which  was  in  itself 
the  very  masterpiece  of  embroidery.    Ab 
be  came  up  to  speak  to  Lady  Barbara,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  by  the  side  of  Lord 
Augustus  Fitzosbome.    A  greater  contrast 
could  not  well  be  conceived.     Both  were 
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bandies;  but  Lord  Augustus  was  a  tho- 

^ngh  gentlemau,  and,  though  bis  clothes 

<^ere  of  the  newest  cut,  and  arranged  with 

tbe  most  scrupulous  care,  they  seemed 

oaly  the  more  to  belong  to  him»  and  to 

bave  been  made  for  him;  while  Robert 

^omton  looked  as  if  he  had  been  made 

^s  a  peg  to  hang  a  bundle  of  fine  clothes 

On.      The  dandyism  which  was  almost 

offensive  in  the  one,  seemed  a  natural  ad- 

jtinct  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  introduced  to  Louisa, 

but  Mr.  Lennox  did  not  appear  disposed 

^o  surrender  his  prize  so  quietly ;   and, 

aAer  a  very  short  time,  he  interposed  an 

olMrvation  of  his  own,  to  which  Louisa 

^^i»only  too  glad  to  reply  ;  for  she  thought 

if  Mr.  Thornton  were  destined  to  take  her 

in  to  dinner,  she  should  have  quite  enough 

of  him  before  the  evening  was  over. 

Lady  Barbara  having  ordered  the  ser- 

vaut  to  inform  Lord  Stapleford  that  they 

^ere  ready  for  dinner,  the  old  man  now 

filtered  the  room,  and,  bowing  gracefully 


arm  to  Lady  Pampi 
dinner.  Lord  Aug 
•>•  told  to  take  in  L 
her  hii  arm,  led  hei 
■elf  next  to  the  bott 
he  might  hare  ItOf 
neighbonr. 

Up  to  this  time  ] 
a  hope  that  he  mig 
"nitted  to  escort  1 
I«iy  Barbara  comini 
pered  in  his  ear, — 

"  I  am  aftaid,  Mr. 
afford  yon  a  ytnmg  Ia< 
inLadyTorton;  but« 
of  the  table,  and  Slir 
charee  nf  h«i.    — j  t 
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to  talk  to  Lady  Torton  while  the  others 
vere  settling  themselves,  he  threw  many 
m  anxioiis  gkmoe  on  the  unoccupied  chair 
tt  his  right  hand. 

Lewd  Stapleford  was  seated  at  the  middle 

of  the  table,  with  Lady  Pbmpisford  on  his 

left ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Torton,  leading  in 

Mrs.  Macdonald,  placed  himself  by  her 

ladyship's  side. 

Sir  William  Pleydell  then  leading  in 
Aifiss  Torton,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  and  placed  himself  betwixt  mother 
and  daughter ;  while  Captain  Macdonald, 
^th  the  other  sister,  took  the  yet  unoc- 
oupied  chair  by  the  side  of  Lady  Fanny 
fiabraham. 

During  all  this  time  Lennox's  anxiety 

^s  to  his  future  neighbour  remained  un- 

dilated  ;  for  he,  too,  was  well  versed  in  the 

^^rays  of  country  houses,  and  was  quite 

%ware  of  the  importance  of  the  first  day's 

arrangement.     His  quick  eye  soon  detected 

that  the  only  vacant  places  besides   the 

two  on  his  right,  were  two  nearly  oppo- 
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site,  and  that  Louisa  and  Susan  were  tb^ 
only  ladies  still  unseated.  What  a  chanoe 
would  it  be  the  pretty  Louisa,  or  the  plai^ 
Susan  ?  Imagine  his  dismay  when  he  sai^ 
Louisa  enter   the  room   accompanied  b*^ 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  go  to  the  seats  oppo^ 
site.    ''  Confusion !"  he  exclaimed  to  him^ 
self;  ''and  that  coxcomb  Thornton  wi 
have  her  all  to  himself." 

How    great    then  was  his    joy   whe 
Lady  Barbara,  seeing  when  she  came  i: 
how  matters  stood,  called  out  from  th. 
top  of  the  table  : — 

**  Louisa,  dear,  you  positively  must  m 
sit  there  next  to  your  grandfather ;  tb 
will    never  do.     Miss   Vernon,   I  reall 
must    ask    you   to   change    places   wit 
Louisa." 

The  young  ladies  smiled,  but  did  not  ^ 
offer  any  objection ;  and,  to  Lennox's  ex-  - 
treme  delight,  he  at  last  found  Louisa 
Castleton  quietly  established  by  his  side. 

•*Now,  thought  he,  **let  Sir  William  per- 
form his  promise  of  taking  this  old  lad]^ 
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^OT  my  hands,  and  then  I  will  see  if  I 
^^^^luiot  cut  out  Master  Thornton.   I  rather 
^tter  myself  that  I  can/' 

''  Well/'  said  Lady  Barbara  to  herself, 

^9   her  eye  travelled   up  and  down  the 

t^o    sides  of  the  table ;    "  now  I  think 

Wie  shall  do.     I  do  not  think  it  could  have 

been  managed  better.   William  will  amuse 

^liose  Tortons,  while  I  can  see  Mr.  Lennox 

^^    very   well  disposed    to  make   himself 

Agreeable  to  Louisa.     Miss  Torton  is  quite 

Sood  enough  for  that  smart  fellowThornton 

to  exercise  his  genius  upon ;  and  she  will 

be  delighted  with  the  attention  of  so  fine 

3.     gentleman.     Captain    Macdonald    and 

l-^«ord    Augustus    will    contrive    between 

lem   to    keep   up   a   conversation  with 

ly  Fanny.     I  should  think  Mr    Grote 

"^nSl  suit  Susan  Vernon,  who  seems  a  quiet, 

^tiring  girl,  quite  as  well  as  any  one  else  ; 

'\i}k  Mrs.  Macdonald  here,  on  the  right, 

^rill  serve  to  enliven  our  end  of  the  table, 

'^rhich,  without  her,    might   become   the 

\ea8tiu  the  world  dullish.     At  any  rate,  I 
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have  done  my  part ;  and  if  Mr.  Le 
not  grateful  to  me  for  contriving 
that  he  should  have  the  prettiest 
the  room  at  bis  elbow,  he  will  fa 
than  the  rest  of  bis  ungrateful  k 
present,  though,  I  see  he  has  not  a  < 
young  Thornton  is  in  full  play.  H 
in  the  long  run,  the  Lennox  will  b« 
1  have  no  doubt,  though  bis  taki 
in  to  dinner  has  given  him  rather  a 
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CHAPTER  n. 


"  Hats  yon  ever  been  at  a  musical  festival 
kefore?"  began  Mr.  Thornton,  thinking  it 
i^ecessary  to  say  something  to  his  fair 
companion,  and  not  knowing  well  how  to 
begin. 

"  No,  never,"  replied  Louisa.  "  I  was 
^ot  considered  old  enough  to  go  to  the 
^t  one,  three  years  ago." 

''  But,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard  most 
^f  the  singers  in  London,  have  you  not  ?" 

**  I  have  never  been  in  London  in  my 
^e,"  she  replied. 

This  avowal  very  much  lowered  her  in 
^^.  Thornton's  estimation,  who,  more- 
^^r,  had  no  very  distinct  idea  as  to  who 
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she  was  :  for,  though  a  native  of  : 
couDty,  he  came  from  the  opposite  side 
to  Shelbridge,  and  ooly  knew  Mr.  CastI^ 
too  by  name,  and  was  hardly  aware  that 
he  had  a  daughter.  Having,  therefore, 
discovered  that  Louisa  had  never  been  m 
London,  he  thought  she  must  be  some- 
thing very  low,  some  country  cousin  ot 
connexion  of  the  family  ;  and  though  ber 
beauty  still  tempted  him  to  continue  the 
conversation,  his  vanity  was  no  longer* 
much  interested  in  it.  Moreover,  as  his 
talk  was  principally  of  balls,  operas,  an'' 
similar  gaieties,  this  avowal,  on  his  part, 
deprived  bim  of  the  principal  portion  ol 
his  topics ;  and  he  was  rather  at  a  loss  fo 
a  fresh  subject  to  start  with,  when  henoxO 
who  had  been  watching  his  opportuoit! 
saved  him  the  trouble  by  drawing  Ifii 
Castleton's  attention  to  himself.  An* 
commencing  with  a  few  questions  and  r 
marks,  concerning  the  beauty  of  t" 
country,  be  gradually  led  her  into  a  lo* 
conversation  on  various  subjects,  in  wbi* 
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iiis  own  varied  information  and  agreeable 
naoners  found  abundant  opportunity  of 
isplaying  themselves,  while  he  yet  per- 
mitted her  to  feel  that  she  was  sustaining 
sr  part,  and  allowed  her  to  believe  that 
i  was  as  much  interested  in  her  remarks 
she  could  not  fail  to  be  in  his.  This, 
iwever,  was  at  length  broken  off  by  one 
those  interruptions  that  will  occur  at 
3  best  arranged  dinner-tables,  and  Louisa 
>ked  round  to  see  if  the  rest  of  the  com- 
oy  were  being  as  agreeably  entertained 
herself. 

Her  eye  naturally  fell  first  on  her  neigh- 
iir,  Mr.  Thornton,  who,  since  the  com- 
incement  of  her  conversation  with  Mr. 
nnox,  had  had  no  chance  of  engaging 
r  attention.  He  was,  however,  very 
sily  employed  in  talking  to  his  other 
ighbour,  Miss  Anne  Torton,  and  *'as- 
nishing  her  weak  mind"  (to  use  his 
^  phrase)  with  wonderful  stories  of  his 
^n  adventures  and  achievements.  He 
2^  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  who  Miss 
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Torton  was — but  he  found  she  had  been 
in  lown — and  meeting  her  at  Staplelbrd 
Castle,  be  concluded  she  was  a  young  lady 
of  fashion,  and  he,  consequently,  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce  a  fa- 
vourable impression;  which,  at  any  rate, 
rendered  him  more  ^reeable  in  the  fair 
lady's  eyes  than  her  other  neighbour, 
Captain  Macdonald,  of  whom  she  felt  very 
much  afraid,  and  who,  moreover,  scarcely 
opened  his  Ups,  being  deeply  engaged,  a 
his  custom  was,  in  listening  to  the  loQ| 
and  lively  stories  that  his  wife  was  pourini 
forth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

She  had,  in  fact,  monopolised  the  cot 
rersation  of  exactly  one  half  of  the  taUe 
for  Lord  Stapleford  being  in  the  middl 
on  one  side,  and  Miss  Aooe  Torton  o 
the  other,  all  above  them  were  completal 
enthralled  by  the  gay  chatter  and  winnia 
glances  of  the  vivacious  lady,  who  wool 
have  been  by  no  means  contented  wit 
any  smaller  aadience,  and,  indeed,  for  tbi 
matter,  would  wiUiogly  have  engrossed  th 
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table.     In  the  present  case,  how- 
lat  was  impossible,  so  she  contented 

with  establishing  her  supremacy 
er  own  half  of  it,  which  she  did 
horoughly,  watching  with  the  ut- 
igilance  any  casual  attempt  on  the 
any  one  to  establish  a  conversation 
mUy  and  bringing  down  the  offender 
le  most  rapid  and  unerring  aim.  If, 
imple.  Lord  Augustus  ventured  to 
\  Lady  Fanny,  the  latter  was  barely 
I  to  reply,  before  she  was  immedi- 
iddressed  across  the  table  by  her 
(-d-t?t9,  and  compelled  to  bear  wit- 

the  truth  of  some  assertion  that 
B  making,  or  some  denial  that  she 
insisting  in.  In  this  way  she  con- 
;o  include  the  whole  of  those  within 
^t  into  her  particular  circle,  in 
she  was  the  only  person  permitted 
k,  except  at  very  rare  and  occasional 
lis.  When  Louisa's  attention  was 
d  towards  her,  she  was  narrating 
story  of  the  adventures  which  had 
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be&llen  her  as  she  retoraed  from  Bid 
mond  one  night,  after  a  balL 

*'I  was  coming  home»  yon  know,! 
George's  cab.  Yon  know  I  like  being  vil 
dear  George,  and  he  likes  driving ;  soil 
I  just  take  a  bonnet  with  me,  put  it 
the  cab,  throw  a  shawl  over  my  shooUa 
and  am  ready  to  drive  wherever  he  lita 
Weil»  it  had  been  a  beautiful  evening,  k 
during  the  time  we  were  at  the  ball  tl 
weather  had  changed,  and  there  was  a  kii 
of  thick  mist.  I  dare  say  you  remembc 
Lord  Augustus,  for  I  know  you  we 
there,"  said  she, addressing  Lord  Augusts 
to  whom  Lady  Barbara  had  just  venton 
to  make  an  observation.  "  But  wbetb 
you  remember  or  not,  it  was  a  very  thk 
mist ;  and  when  I  got  into  the  cab,  I  wi 
so  hot  with  dancing,  that  dear  George  w* 
afraid  I  should  take  cold ;  so  what  do  yi 
think  he  did  ?  he  took  his  own  great  oo 
and  tied  the  arms  of  it  round  my  nee 
so  you  may  fancy  what  a  figure  I  was  ;  i 
old  straw  bonnet  on,  and|George's great  oo 
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by  the  arms  round  my  neck.  Well, 
tarted  all  right ;  ^but  we  had  not  gone 
lefore  we  met  one  of  the  Richmond 
ibases.  What  it  could  have  been 
;  at  that  time  of  the  morning  I  can't 
but  I  suppose  it  had  been  hired  by 
!  private  party.  Well,  this  omnibus 
coming  along  very  rapidly,  on  the 
g  side  of  the  road.  George  shouted, 
I  screamed,  but  it  was  of  no  use ; 
ge  drove  as  close  to  the  bank  as  he 
I,  but,  however,  the  great  thing  came 
Bt  us  and  took  one  wheel  bodily  off, 
there  we  lay  sprawling  in  the  road, 
mately,  we  were  neither  of  us  hurt. 
)nly  fancy  the  horrid  brute  of  a  driver 
'  stopped  to  inquire  whether  we  were 
or  dead  !  Well,  the  groom,  who  had 
sent  flying  into  the  hedge,  contrived 
t  out,  none  the  worse  except  for  a 
cratches,  and  went  to  the  horse's  head, 
hen  George  and  I  got  out  somehow, 
we  determined  to  stop  the  first  ear- 
that  passed,  going  to  town,  and  ask 

L.  II.  B 
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for  a  lift  for  me.     Well,  the  first  e 
that  came   by  was   the  Marchtooess 

L '%,    So  we  stopped  it,  and  she  vt 

kindly  promised  to  take  me.  But  just 
1  was  going  to  get  in,  they  all  burst  i 
laughing  so  much,  that  1  was  quite  ftig 
ened  ;  for  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  fig 
that  I  was.  Only  fancy  my  old  bon 
bent  and  broken  by  the  fall,  and  Geor| 
great  coat  tied  round  my  neck,  with 
white  ball  dress  and  white  satin  sh 
appearing  beneath.  When  I  tbougfai 
it,  1  was  so  amused  that  I  burst 
laughing  too,  and  we  all  laughed  all 
way  up  to  town." 

As  Mrs.  Macdonald  concluded  her  sti 
and  was  just  starting  ofi*  with  a  fresh  ( 
Mr.  Lennox  again  addressed  Louisa, 
said,  with  a  smile — 

"  Did  you  never  meet  Mrs.  Macdoi 
before  ?" 

"  No,  never.  Is  she  not  a  very  ag 
able  person  ?" 

"That    depends    entirely  oo  dm 
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068.  She  is,  andoubtedly,  a  very 
t  talker;  and  if  one  has  nothing 
sr  to  do  than  to  listen  to  her  stories, 
s,  to  a  certain  extent,  agreeable — ^but 
nfess  that  I  sometimes  think  her  a 
.  One  thing,  however,  I  mil  say  in 
avour,  that,  except  from  sheer  care- 
less, I  never  have  heard  her  tell  an  ill- 
red  story.  In  the  multitude  of  anec- 
1  she  relates,  certain  things  are  nar- 
I,  or  invented,  that  many  people  would 
let  alone ;  but  there  is  never  any  in- 
on  of  annoying  or  injuring  any  one  in 
bing  Mrs.  Macdonald  says." 
That  is  a  very  great  point  in  her 
ur,  certainly,"  repUed  Louisa ;  and  her 
^ts  reverted  to  Mrs.  Vernon,  who, 
remembered,  was  also  a  great  talker, 
in  the  case  of  whose  stories  the  point 
Tally  lay  in  the  venom.  This  reflec- 
naturally  led  her  to  compare  the  two ; 
she  could  not  fail  to  remark  that, 
e  extreme  volubility  was  common  to 
I,  in  nearly  every  other  respect  they 
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were  as  differeot  as  they  were  ia  tJw 
persooal  appearance.  She  bad  not,  bor 
ever,  time  to  pursue  the  subject  furtlier 
as  l^y  Barbara  now  made  the  signal  foi 
the  ladies  to  retire  to  the  drawing-room, 

As  sooD  as  they  had  entered  the  rooa 
they  were  immediately  held  captive  b; 
Mrs.  Macdouald,  who  harangued  tbem  all 
without  iDtermission,  until  the  re-appeai 
ance  of  the  gentlemen  catised  a  temponr 
mterruption.  Lord  Augustus  uow  d 
vanced  to  talk  to  Louisa,  and,  being  prell 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  small  tall 
managed  to  make  himself  tolerably  agro 
able,  though  his  talk  was  of  the  vo 
amallest.  Lennox  entered  into  a  Uve 
argument  with  Lady  Barbara  respectii 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera ;  while  Tlior 
ton,  who  had  been  rather  smitten  by  ^ 
personal  charms  of  Mrs.  Macdonald,  wt 
had  been  sitting  nearly  opposite  to  him 
dinner,  advanced  boldly  to  the  eocount 
with  that  redoubtable  lady. 

Susan,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  t 
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MSsB  Tortons,  continued  her  endea- 
;  to  amuse  them,  as  the  gentlemen 
ot  seem  inclined  to  come  to  her  as- 
ice,  but  stood  variously  grouped, 
ig  their  coffee  and  continuing  the 
irsation  which  had  been  interrupted 
dr  leaving  the  dining-room, 
er  tea,  Lady  Barbara  came  up  to 
a  to  ask  her  to  sing.  She,  however, 
d  that  she  might,  for  the  present,  be 
ed,  as  she  really  felt  too  nervous  to 
efore  so  many  strangers,  but  promised 
}he  would  do  so  in  a  day  or  two, 
she  had  become  a  little  better  ac- 
ted with  them.  In  the  meantime, 
i^er,  Lady  Barbara  pressed  her,  at  any 
to  play  something. 

nisa  thought  of  Lord  Abbotsham's 
ption  of  Susan  being  desired  to  play 
r  mother,  ''just  to  take  the  edge  off 
people's  shyness/'  and  thought  that 
as  now  much  in  the  same  position, 
sould  not,  however,  refuse,  and  ac- 
igly  went  to  the  pianoforte,  whither 
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she  was  gallantly  followed  by  Lord  Aug 
tus,  who  possessed  jast  sufficient  km 
ledge  of  music  to  enable  him  to  torn  c 
the  leaves  in  the  right  place. 

Louisa  had  a  great  talent  for  music, 
was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  pianoft 
She  played,  therefore,  in  a  style  iri 
caused  more  than  one  conversatioi 
drop,  and  more  than  one  head  tc 
turned  towards  the  instrument. 

The  piece  being  concluded.  Lady  ] 
bara  came  up  and  thanked  her  wan 
and  Lennox  following,  said,  in  a  low  v« 
''  The  silence  produced  by  your  m 
Miss  Castleton,  must  be  fieir  more  ez] 
sive  than  any  words,  so  I  shall  not  attf 
to  thank  you  for  the  treat  you  have  g 
us." 

This  was  the  first  formal  complii 
that  Louisa  had  ever  received, 
blushed  slightly  in  acknowledgment 
it,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  uncono 
pleasure.  For  why  should  we  conoea 
pleasure  that  we  naturally  fed  at  lecei 
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Aoncst  praise  ? — ^for  it  never  occurred  to 
W  that  Lennox's  praise  was  not  honest. 
Ilere  was  an  earnestness  in  its  tone  that 
ooQvinced  her  of  its  sincerity. 

And  (me  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
gifts  with  which  Lennox  was  endued,  was 
the  power  of  persuading  people  that  he 
was  in  earnest.  It  was  not  the  result  of 
design  on  his  part ;  but  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar earnestness  and  sincerity  in  his  manner 
that  gave  force  and  weight  to  all  his  ex- 
pressions. In  this  case^  however,  he  was 
really  and  truly  sincere.  He  was  very 
food  of  music  himself,  and  had  been  deeply 
struck  with  the  pathos  and  sentiment  that 
Looisa  infused  into  the  air  that  she  had 
been  playing. 

Lady  Barbara  now  turned  to  the  two 
Miss  Tortons,  and  said  she  was  convinced 
that  they  could  sing  a  duet,  and  begged 
diat  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  do  so. 
After  much  blushing  and  simpering  they 
complied — went  to  the  instrument — and 
sang  a  simple  English  duet,  the  principal 
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merit  of  the  performance  beiog  that  H 
was  very  uaaffected,  and  so  unobtruEireu 
not  to  disturb  the  convereation  of  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

Thus  passed  the  evening,  until  Lady  Bar 
bara — remarking  that  they  must  breakfas' 
early,  as  those  who  intended  to  go  to  thi 
Cathedral  in  the  morning  must  make  ai 
early  start — proposed  that  they  should  re 
tire  to  rest.  They  accordingly  did  » 
when  Louisa  went  to  Susan's  room,  and 
dismissing  the  maid  whom  Lady  Barbar. 
had  placed  at  their  disposal,  assisted  fac 
to  undress,  while  they  talked  over  th 
events  of  the  evening  together. 

"  Did  you  find  Mr.  Grote  an  agreeab 
companion,  Susao  7" 

"Not  quite  that,  perhaps;  Irat  I.$ 
not  find  his  ideas  quite  bo  much  confivH 
to  one  subject  as  Lady  Barbara  faodrli 
us  to  expect.  We  started  with  nwaipr 
on  which  he  is  very  well  iDformed— <flt| 
from  that  we  got  on  to  one  or  two  othi 
topics,  and,  on  the  whole,  managed  va 
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;  in  &ct,  I  dare  say  I  was  happier 
if  I  had  had  a  more  talkative  com- 
Q,  for,  as  you  know,  my  head  ached 
1  deal,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  talk  all 
ne.  But  you  seemed  soon  to  get 
>f  your  cavalier — ^Mr.  Thornton." 
^h,  yes  ;  I  could  not  get  on  with  him 

He  could  talk  of  nothing  but  balls 
deties,  so  that  we  had  not  much  in 
on.  And  then  my  other  neighbour, 
lennox,  made  himself  so  agreeable, 
'  Mr.  Thornton  had  been  far  more 
ble  than  he  was,  I  do  not  think  he 

have  succeeded   in  attracting  my 
on. 

nd  what  makes  you  think  Mr.  Len- 
\  agreeable,  Louisa  ?" 
hardly  know.  He  seems  able  to 
1  any  subject  that  1  suggest ;  and  if 
ot  suggest  any,  he  has  always  one 
himself.  And  he  does  not  merely 
•like  Lord  Augustus,  for  instance — 
5  reaUy  converses,  gives  one  infor- 
Q,  and  suggests  new  ideas.     In  short, 
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one  remembers  what  he  says,  because  k 
worth  reraemberiog.  I  assure  you  I  Ai 
think  myself  very  lucky  if  what  Aunt  Bs 
bara  says  is  true,  and  we  find  ourselri 
neighbours  at  dinner  for  the  rest  of  tb 
visit.  But  DOW  I  have  done  unladn 
your  gown,  and  we  are  to  be  up  early- 
80  good  night,  dear  Susan.  I  eamesll; 
hope  that  your  headache  will  be  better  to 
morrow." 

As  she  closed  the  door,  Susan  heaved 
deep  sigh,  and  said  to  herself — 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  as  good  achanc 
of  getting  rid  of  the  heartache  as  of  tb 
headache  !  Heaven  only  knows  what 
have  suffered  during  the  last  twenty-foo 
hours.  However,  I  suppose  the  nuo 
becomes  deadened  by  suffering,  and  ' 
process  of  time  my  anguish  will  be  Ies 
acute.  In  fact,  I  do  feel  somewhat  bette 
even  now.  A  faint  hope  is  already  daffo 
ing  upon  me.  This  Mr.  Lennox,  been 
dently  admires  Louisa.  She  undisguise^H 
finds  him  agreeable.    What,  if  belo^ 
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ber  and  win  her  ?  He  is.  a  peer's  eldest 
ttm,  sDd,  though  not  rich,  I  suppose  he 
cinafibrdto  marry  whom  he  chooses.  But, 
theD,  is  he  worthy  of  her  ? — or  must  I, 
ia  fiilfiknent  of  my  promise,  step  in  be- 
tween them  ?  Oh !  cruel,  fiital  necessity 
-i)h!  hard  £eite — to  be  compelled  to  assist 
ID  mamtaining  the  barrier  betwixt  me  and 
happiness.  But,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  re- 
mote chance— he  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
loud  of  man.  Lady  Barbara  spoke  very 
highly  of  him.  Yes,  but  is  that  all,  Went- 
worth,  that  you  require  or  that  /promised  ? 
Did  you  not  expect  me  to  exert  more  vigi- 
lance than  simply  to  keep  open  my  eyes 
and  my  ears  ?  Did  you  not  expect  me  to 
make  enquiries,  and  diligently  to  search 
out  and  investigate  the  true  character  of 
the  suitor,  and  the  real  nature  of  his 
passion  ?  Yes,  Wentworth,  you  did.  In 
iDe  did  you  put  your  trust ;  and,  so  help 
5ie  Heaven !  I  will  never  be  untrue  to  it. 
But  suppose,  after  all  my  enquiries,  I  am 
^y  not  called  upon  to  exercise  any 
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unister  influence  on  their  attachmeol  t 
suppose  I  find  that  he  is  really  and 
every  way  worthy  of  her?  Even  th 
how  can  I  6nd  it  in  my  heart  to  rejoi 
when  the  first  result  of  it  must  be 
cause  the  deepest  anguish  to  him,  I 
whom  1  would  willingly  lay  down  my  lif 
And,  after  all,  if  be  were  cured  of  his  lo 
for  her,  would  he  ever  love  me  ?  It 
highly  improbable ;  bo  that,  after  all, 
might  porchaae  misery  for  him  witho 
any  benefit  to  myself.  Whereas,  if  ill 
Lemua  is  found  unworthy,  and  by  i 
means  the  match  is  broken  off,  I  shall 
any  rate,  have  the  satisfaction  of  obtti 
ing  his  gratitude.  But,  however,  as 
as  matters  have  gone  yet,  I  am  reasou 
rather  prematurely.  They  have  only  bi 
a  few  hours  in  each  other's  society ;  I 
still  they  do  seem  very  much  taken  w 
each  other.  At  any  rate,  I  will  ws 
them  narrowly,  which  my  retiiiog,  qt 
habits,  will  the  more  easily  enable  me 
io;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  will  mt 
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enqoiries  about  this  Mr.  Lennox.  Per- 
haps this  talkative  lady,  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
maybe  able  to  tell  me  something  about 

him." 


CHAFTEK  m. 


;  Uw  pvty  an 
t  AthsoHfybaar  of  n 
MStapldnd  Caide  «h  it  m  ooinda 

dirtince  from  W —  ,  lad  an  emify  ■ 
was,  I  mumm  iillj .  lenouid  """'w 
Lord  Angmtos,  on  this  oocaaoa,  stif 
into  the  place  by  Uniisa'sBde,  havingl 
very  modi  strndc  with  her  bean^, 
Bomewbat  weary  of  bis  efibrts  to  entei 
I^y  Fanny.  Lennox  was  seated  c^po 
next  to  Bin.  Macdonald ;  and  his  g 
powers  of  pleasing  seemed  to  bave  i 
influence  over  her,  tbat  fM*  the  first 
of  breakfast  she  was  contented  to  U 
«nd  reply  to  him  exclusively,  and  did 
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appear  to  wish  to  monopolise  the  atten- 
^on  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  This  cir- 
^^^timstance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Louisa,  who  felt  pleased  at  such  a  proof 
of  lus  influence  over  others,  as  well  as 
Over  herself.  She  could  not  help  almost 
Unconsciously  envying  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
although  Lord  Augustus  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  please  her — ^and  suc- 
^^ed  to  his  own  satisfkction — ^for  Louisa 
^vas  far  too  innately  kind  and  well-bred 
to  let  him  perceive  that  his  conversation 
did  not  amuse  her ;  and  as  she  answered 
him,  and  smiled  upon  him,  and  seemed 
^together  not  indifferent  to  him,  he  was 
perfectly  contented. 

There  is  something  about  breakfast 
^hich  prevents  its  being  in  general  a  very 
^vely  meal.  People  are  not  above  half 
^Wake,  and  there  has  been  no  time  for 
^ything  to  occur  to  afford  a  topic  for 
^nversation.  Some  feel  hungry — some 
don't  feel  comfortable — all  feel  a  want  of 
^citement ;  for  some  or  all  of  these  rea- 


Au^stus  were  the  last  to  dr< 
Mre.  Macdooald  having,  at  leogtl 
the  tpdl  that  LennmL  had  cast  i 
and  Parted  off  iotQ  ooeof  her 
aUe  ■toriaa— thia  gan  Lovnof 
look  aboat  hun,  and  ha  pendi 
more  aurprise  than  pleamuvi  Uw 
with  which  LoiuBa  wai  still  lia 
Lord  AuguBtas,  and  the  gracioi 
with  which  she  repaid  bis  wdl-i 
tempts  to  entertain  her.  Now 
aa  we  have  nid,  was  by  no  mi 
confident ;  and,  although  on  the 
evening,  he  had  felt  very  little  d 
he  should  be  able  to  cut  out  Tho 
conudoed  Lord  Augustus  in  a 


for,  although  he  had  never  seen 
a  hefore  the  preceding  eveuing,  he 
y  this  time  quite  made  up  his  mind 
ahe  was  not  only  the  prettiest,  but 
Mt  agreeable  lady  of  the  party ;  and 
:h,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her  mono- 
d  by  any  one  but  himself.  And  then 
i  flattered  hinuelf  that  he  had  made 
niable  impression  on  her  at  dinner, 
lis  vanity,  therefore,  was  mortified, 
ing  her  smiles  so  readily  bestowed 
le,  who,  if  not  inferior,  was,  at  any 
rery  different  from  himself. 
!se  reflections  made  him  moody, 
and  pre-occapied  ;  and  when,  just 
was  going  to  speak  to  her  after 
list,  Lord  Augustus  ^ain  interposed 
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Lady  Barbara's  open  carriage  was  toco 
tain  herself,  Louisa,  and  Susan.  There  wi 
room  for  one  geatlemaD.  She  was  rat^ 
puzzled  to  know  to  whom  she  should  oSs 
a  seat.  On  the  preceding  evening  shi 
would  at  once  have  pitched  upon  Lemwi 
but  she  had  witnessed  the  little  episode  o 
the  rose-bud,  and  was  half  inclined  t 
name  Lord  Augustus.  The  matter,  ho" 
ever,  was  settled  by  Mrs.  Macdonik 
who,  when  Lennox  re-entered  the  roon 
said  to  him  with  the  most  wimiing  smile,- 

"  There  is  a  place  in  our  phaeton,  Mi 
Lennox,  if  you  will  accept  it." 

Lennox  bowed,  and  smiled  his  thauki 
and  Lady  Barbara  then  called  upon  Lxk 
Augustus  to  take  the  vacant  place  in  b( 
barouche. 

Lennox's  vexation  increased  beyond  > 
bounds  ;  but  he  bad  not  much  time  to  a 
dulge  it  before  the  carriages  came  to  tli 
door.  Lady  Barbara  and  Louisa  sat  c 
the  priocipal  seat,  Susan  sitting  oppoei' 
lady  Barbara,  while  Lennox  bit  his  li 
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vexation  at  seeing  Lord  Augustus 
himself  opposite  to  Louisa,  bending 
ud  to  talk  to  her,  and  arranging  him- 
ipparently  for  a  most  delightful  chat, 

ig  their  hour's  drive  to  W .     His 

ticm  was  by  no  means  diminished  at 
ig  that  his  place  ?ras  only  by  the 
of  the  groom  in  the  back  seat  of 
ain  Macdonald's  phaeton,  who  drove 
wn  horses,  with  his  tiir  lady  by  his 
The  Tortons  filled  their  own  family 
li.  Mr.  Grote  occupied  the  vacant 
s  in  that  of  Lord  Pampisford, 
5  Thornton  drove  Sir  William  Pley- 
in  his  dog-cart ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
on  moved  off  at  a  rapid  pace  for  the 

jnt  cathedral  town  of  W . 

>uisa  was  unquestionably  disappointed 
nding  that  she  was  not  destined  to 
f  the  conversation  of  Lennox  during 
drive;  and  she  thought  that  Mrs. 
donald  admired  him  a  great  deal  too 
h.  Really,  for  a  married  woman  it 
quite  wrong.     However,  she  perceived 


i 


i  in  tfce  pfaaetOD 
•D  act  «f  hit  am :  s>d  she.  tberd 


im  «ife.  «Uk  Lord  Angsstus,  hen 

mamtmmmj    |b     fa|g     iocKHtiaae,    WOOll 

iiHifci  I  to  aooft  U1I7  BBiUra.  S 
thme  of  a  soMhrkind  bad  passed  tfar 
LcDooi'i  mind,  bat  they  were 
doomed  to  disannintinent.  TIk  diq 
hot,  and  Certain  Macdooald  did  not  d 
to  beat  his  bones  hj  keeping  op 
Lady  Barbara's  carriage,  which  Lord 
I^ord's  four  qtlendid  horaes  were  1 
ing  idoog  at  a  rapid  rate.  TbonitoD,  a 
other  hand,  alwa3rs  prided  himself  in.g 
eTerytbing  the  go-by,  with  hiB  fast  in 
mare,  and  he,  therefore,  passed  the  1 
cavalcade ;  and  when  the  first  cu 
drove  up  at  the  catbedral  door,  he  iB 
William  were  standing  ready  to  wbh 
fair  occupants  to  alight.     Sir  Wlliu 
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tmaily  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife,  and  Lord 
Angostus  was  thus  enabled  to  secure 
Louisa  to  himself,  leaving  Susan  to  the 
cue  of  Robert  Thornton. 

When  Lennox  arrived,  he  found  not 
only  that  the  prize  had  escaped  him,  but 
tint  the  two  Miss  Tortons,  who  had  j  ust 
pnoeded  him,  were  without  any  cavalier 
(0  escort  them.  To  give  an  arm  to  each 
ms  too  much  for  his  generosity,  but  he 
tit  that  he  could  not  avoid  offering  his 
trm  to  the  eldest ;  and  thus,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  her  sister,  they  entered  the  ca- 
thedral. 

The  organ  was  already  pealing  forth  its 
glorious  notes,  under  cover  of  which  the 
musicians  were  tuning  their  different  in- 
struments. The  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
tnily  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  whole  of  the  nave,  the  side  aisles, 
^  a  large  gallery  which  ascended  gradu- 
%  towards  the  west  window,  were  filled 
^th  seats   and   literally   swarming   with 

Wau  beings ;  while  to  the  east  the  splen- 
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did  organ,  with  the  well-ordered  and  v« 
ranged  band  in  front  of  and  beneith  iti 
filled  up  the  space  nearly  firom  the  floor 
to  the  groined  roof; — ^the  kxfky  anta 
through  which  every  note  tcveibatilrf 
again  and  again ; — the  painted  windoMi 
through  which  theaunli^t  came 
in  gorgeous  colouring ; — ^the  heavy  att; 
sive  pillars,  which  seemed  to  grow  ootdt 
the  human  crowd  which  surrounded  diW 
combined  to  render  this  one  of  the  xaai 
striking  theatres  for  the  performance  of 
sacred  music.    There  are  many  people^  . 
doubtless,  who  object  to  a  sacred  edifice  ,s 
being  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  they 
who  are  conscious  that  there  are  no  greater 
feelings  of  devotion  than  those  which  are 
aroused  in  the  heart  by  the  wondrous  spell 
of  beautiful  sacred  music,  think  also  that 
there  can  be  no  desecration  in  the  emplcf' 
ment  of  a  consecrated   building  for  tbe 
purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  ^ 
such  emotions  to  make  themselves  felt- 
It  always  seems,  moreover,  as  if  the  asso* 
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DB  connected  ¥rith  the  building  lend 
recful  aid  towards  the  arousing  of  the . 
gS  that  sacred  music  is  so  well  cal- 
sd  to  excite.  All  is  in  harmony,  and 
calculated  to  uplift  and  exalt  that 
r  nature  which  is  but  too  often  dis- 
led  or  n^lected  in  the  hurry  and 
It  of  the  world. 

onoXy  however,  was  not  occupied 
my  such  reflections  as  these.  His 
bought  was,  ''  Where  is  Miss  Cas- 
I?"  for  the  difficulties  that  he  had 
I  in  his  way  had  increased  tenfold 
ardour  of  his  pursuit.  At  last, 
ag  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the 
i,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  her  pink 
3t,  which,  though  he  had  only  seen 
a  few  minutes  before  they  started,  he 
ice  recognised.  But,  alas  for  him! 
ras  sitting  between  Lord  Augustus 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  he  felt  all  his 
I  vanishing  into  thin  air.  There  were 
I  places  reserved  for  the  Stapleford 
J  in  the   bench   immediately   behind 
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tiiat  oo  whaA  Looisa  was  Httii^ 
that  tke  BceordiDsly  diiccted  his  st^ 
M  he  was  onUe  to  sit  exactly  behn 
that  pbw  bans;  filled  by  Lady  Tta^ 
WK  (breed  to  cooleot  himself  w]dM| 
behind  Sir  WUlbm  PleydeU,  i^ 
sittins  next  to  Sosan,  between  "i 
and  Looisa  yoong  Thoratoo  had  ] 


LotuBB  bad  hoped,  eveD  when  she 
that  he  coald  not  possibly  look  for 
next  to  her,  that  he  might  be  able 
immediately  behind  her ;  and  hervei 
was  great  when  the  plomp  fonn  of 
Tortcm  filled  up  the  place  ;  but  as  it 
not  be  helped,  and  Lord  Angustoi 
really  succeeded  in  interestiDg  hi 
giving  her  an  account  of  the  dif 
singers  as  they  appeared,  one  and  1^ 
in  the  orchestra,  she  resigned  hen 
her  fate  with  a  good  grace — far  too ' 
indeed,  to  please  Leonox,  who  chali 
wardly  at  her  evident  interest  in 
Augustus's  remarks.     In  a  very  fe» 
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notes,  however,  the  conductor  entered  his 
.  box,  and  all  conversation  was  arrested  by 
the  oommencement  of  the  overture  to  that 
Uterpieoe  of  Handel's  workmanship,  the 

"lilfnaainTi  *' 

If  either  of   the  two  gentlemen  who 
liere,  and  had  been,  exerting  themselves 
lofind  favour  in  Louisa's  eyes^  had  known 
how  completely  every  thought  of  them 
was  baniflhed  from  her  heart,  as  soon  as 
bcr  ears  were  filled  with  the  soul-thrilling 
notes  of  the  great  master  of  sacred  music, 
they  would  have  been  but  little  flattered, 
iod,  perhaps,    not    over-much    pleased. 
She  never  before  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  an  oratorio  performed  at  all ; 
and  now  that  she  heard  it,  with  the  acces- 
•ones  of  a  complete  and  powerful  orches- 
tra, and  the  best  singers  that  the  country 
could  produce,  her  delight  was  unbounded, 
^rom  the  first  strains  of  "  Comfort  ye," 
she  Ustened  rapt  in  mute  attention,  and 
^^^erly  unconscious  of  anything  else  but 
^*^e  music.     And  when,  at  the  end  of  the 

^*0L.   II.  F 
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It  there  tJ 


ir»t  put.  Lord  Augustus  addressed  st 
ofasemlkm  to  her,  she  felt  that  the  t>A 
tt  famm^  hersell'  to  reply  to  his  commtD-j 
place  ranHcs  was  one  of  the  hardest  tint 
fxmk)  bare  be«i  imposed  upon  her.  Tie. 
inlcnral.  however,  between  the  parte  wai; 
shoct,  and  she  was  soon  again  indulgii^  iUj 
a  dreani  of  ecstasy. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  part  t 
a  ioager  iDterral  allowed,  during  \ 
the  whole  of  the  Stapleford  party  ad- 
journed to  luncheon  at  the  Deanery,  i 
TeaeraUe  edifice  situated  close  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, where  a  splendid  collation  wa* 
prepared  by  its  very  reverend  and  hw 
pitable  owner. 

Lord  Augustus  still  maintained  hispc^ 
as  Louisa's  cavalier,  and  did  not  quit  hef 
side  during  the  whole  of  the  repw*' 
Lennox  was  too  much  hampered  with  tb< 
Misa  Tortons,  whom  he  could  not  w^ 
desert,  to  be  abb  tn  enter  into  any  contefi 
with  him,  and  he  accordingly  resumed !»' 
former  seat  by  Louisa  without  oppositio> 
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the  oratorio  was  of^,  and  the  car- 
came  rounds  Lennox  found  it  equally 
dble  to  effect  any  change ;  he  there- 
dgned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  re- 

as  he  had  come. 

en  they  arrived  at  home,  Louisa 
traight  to  Susan's  room,  and  said, 
,  I  am  going  to  sit  here  till  dressing 
so  begin  at  once,  and  tell  me  how 
ijoyed  yourself." 

deed,  dear  Louisa,  I  should  have 
it  you  need  hardly  have  asked  the 
>n.  Of  course  I  enjoyed  myself 
completely;    and   so,    I  hope,   did 

h,  indeed  yes !  I  did.  I  do  not 
1  ever  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in 
'6.  It  really  was  too  great  a  plea- 
-too  great  an  excitement." 
at  were  you  not  disappointed  that 
£nnox  could  not  sit  by  you  ?" 
I^hy,  what  did  it  signify  ?  I  should 
ive  spoken  to  him.     I  did  not  speak 

f2 
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10  Lx>rd  Augustus,  and  I  should  Dotht* 
^M>ken  a  bit  more  to  Mr.  Leoaox;f(H 
though  I  confess  I  think  him  far  mot 
agreeable  than  Lord  Augustus,  still  I  def 
anybodr  to  have  withdrawn  my  attentlD 
from  that  beautiful  music." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  heautifal,"  s^d  Susan 
"  it  lifted  one,  for  the  momeot,  quite  out  o 
this  world" — and  she  sighed. 

"  Why  did  you  sigh,  Susan  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  know  not.  Tliere  is  somethiii 
ID  the  returaing  to  this  world  and  it 
affairs,  after  having  been  exalted  almos 
into  another,  that  gives  one  an  inclinatioi 
to  sigh  : — at  least,  I  always  think  so." 

"  M'ell,  dear,  don't  be  melancholy,"  re 
plied  Louisa.  ''  I  am  sure  I  had  melui' 
choly  enough  during  the  performance 
My  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears  roosl 
of  the  time.  However,  I  feel  happj 
enough  now.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  alt  i^ 
the  same  places  at  dinner  to-night  f 
'i  "  Probably  we  shall ;  at  least,  LadyB»r 
bara  seemed  to  expect  it." 
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ell,  I  don't  mind  if  we  do.  Mr. 
:  and  I  got  on  very  well  last  night, 
has  hardly  spoken  a  word  to  me 

99 

r  a  little  more  conversation,  the 
ladies  parted,  and,  meeting  again 
e  completion  of  their  toilette,  de- 
i  together  to  the  drawing-room,  a 
lutes  after  the  gong  had  announced 
was  time  for  dinner. 
le  young  ladies  entered  the  draw- 
m,  they  found  nearly  all  the  party 
assembled. 

lox's  eye  fell  upon  Louisa  as  she 
the  room,  and  followed  her  as  she 
gracefully  to  a  seat ;  but  he  was 
liking  to  Lady  Fanny,  and  could 
civility  leave  her.     It  was,  there- 
moment  of  great  anxiety  to  both 
m  when  the  party  moved  in  to 
Lennox,  as  before,  took  in  Lady 
,    and  watched  eagerly  to  see  if 
would  come  to  his  side.     To  his 
atisfaction  she  did  so.     But  though 
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he  had  ardently  longed  to  speak  to  hetf 
now  that  the  opportunity  offered,  he  haidtf 
knew  what  to  say.  He  observed,  too,  vij^: J 
somewhat  of   vexation,  that  Looisi  fm 
still  wearing  the  rose-bud  that  Lord  Aa- 
gustus  had  given  her  in  the  morning.         j 

She,  it  is  true,  was  doing  this  very  in- 
nocently, simply  because  she  thought  itf 
was  pretty,  and  about  as  little  with  the 
idea  of  pleasing  Lord  Augustus,  as  of 
offending  Lennox ;  she  had  no  idea  thit 
so  much  could  be  attached  to  the  wearing 
of  one  of  her  grandfather's  roses,  only 
because  a  young  man  had  picked  it  for 
her. 

Lennox,  however,  thought  that,  as  mat- 
ters at  present  stood,  he  had  better  not 
stick  at  the  rose ;  and  so,  as  soon  8B  ul 
opportunity  offered,  he  opened  the  con- 
versation thus : — 

''  You  cannot  imagine  how  long  thii 
day  has  appeared  to  me,  Miss  Castletoo. 
A  combination  of  untoward  circumstances 
has  almost  entirely  prevented  me  from  en- 
joying the  pleasure  of  your  society." 
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'Tou  certainly  have  not  seen  much 

of  me ;  but  are  you  sure  you  tried  ?"  said 

looisa,  archly. 

"  By  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  I  swear 
diat  I  have  been  on  the  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity this  whole  weary  day/' 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  sit  by  me  at 
keakfast?" 

"Because  that  chatterbox  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  kept  me  talking  to  her,  till  each  of 
the  places  by  you  were  filled  up.  I  owe 
iCrs.  Macdonald  a  grudge  altogether,  for 
ker  share  in  the  day's  amusements." 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say ;  that's  all  very  likely ! 
but  I  shan't  believe  you  are  sincere,  unless 
you  manage  to  sit  by  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. And  I  shall  try  and  puzzle  you,  I 
pve  you  notice." 

"Pray  don't  be  too  hard  upon   me, 
luGss  Castleton.  Depend  upon  it,  if  mortal 
man  can  accomplish  it,  I  will  be  by  your 
.     side  at  breakfast  to-morrow,  in  spite  of 
[     all  that  even  your  own  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise to  the  contrary.     And  I  hope  that  a 
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proaperous  beginaing  may  make  a  pm- 
perous  ending,  and  that  to-morrow  nq 
not  appear  so  wearily  long  as  to-day  kill 
Is  it  not  curious  how  ditferently  1K 
measure  time  according  to  our  own  Gtattr 
of  mind  and  feelings?" 

"  It  is  really  very  curious,  and  seems  t< 
show  that  our  immortal  part  is,  evm  H 
this  world,  to  a  certain  extent,  indepoxid 
of  time,  and  measures  it  far  difierai^ 
than  by  the  arbitrary  and  uniform  measui^  1 
ment  of  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  years." 

Lennox  listened  to  her  as  she  said  these  | 
words,  with  an  expression  of  great  inter- 
est visible  in  bis  countenance.     Up  to  tbis  j 
time,  though  she  had  pleased  him  by  ber  I 
beauty  and  manner,  she  had  not  given  ut-  ^ 
terance    to  anything  that  struck  hiio  as 
being  peculiarly  interesting  and  origica'' 
She  had,  in  fact,  been  principally  occupi**) 
in  listening  to  him.     But  her  last  obser- 
vation bespoke  a  force  of  imagiDation  ^'^° 
a  range  of  thought — a  vein  of  poetry,  ^ 
to  apeak,  for  which  be  had  not  given  ber 
credit. 
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He  was  greatly  pleased,  however ;  his 
tnm  mind  was  highly  cultivated,  and  he 
£bd  to  meet  with  one  which  could  re- 
fODd  to  it ;  he,  therefore,  determined  to 
^mae  the  topic,  and  answered, — 
"  What  you  say  is  quite  true ;  the  mind 
leasures  time  by  sensation — ^not  by  du- 
itkm.  On  the  tablets  of  the  memory 
le  work  of  five  minutes  will  occupy 
metimes  a  larger  space  than  that  of  as 
lany  years.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
ozzles  me  on  any  theory.  When  we  are 
ay  much  amused  and  pleased,  time  flies 
iriftly;  when  we  are  bored,  it  seems 
9  hang  heavy  on  our  hands.  And  yet  a 
criod  of  time  never  seems  so  short  as 
rhen  it  has  been  passed  in  a  monotonous, 
mvarying  existence." 

"  But  is  a  monotonous,  unvarying  exist- 
eooe  always  dull,  Mr.  Lennox?"  said 
Lcmisa,  smiling.  ''  Are  change  and  excite- 
meat  absolutely  essential  to  your  enjoy- 
Yfient  and  happiness  ?" 

"  Why,  not  exactly,  Miss  Castleton  ; — 
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at  least,  I  can  conceive  circumstanca 
and    here   his  dark  blue  eye  gazedJ 
ncstly  into    hers — "  I   can  concein 
cametancee  in  wliich  the  more  moiu 
ous  and  uninterrupted  the  even  ten 
my  life,  the  more  enjoyahle  I  should  i 
it.     But  in  my  past  existence  I  must  o 
less  that  monotony  has  been  GynonymoVn 
with  dulness.  And  still  1  have  found  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  time  has  p 
quickly,    when    I    looked    back    upon  it. 
though  at  the  time   it   has  gone  slowlj 
enough." 

"  I  should  imagine  that  the  phenomenoD 
was  occasioned  by  the  partial  blotting  out 
from  the  memory  of  the  events  that  bid 
made  so  little  impression.     The  mind  only 
grasps   the   salient  points.     If    these  are 
many,  an  impression  of  length  of  time  is 
produced ;    if    they  are  few,  they  seeto 
to  be  brought  closer  to  one  another,  an^ 
the  contrary  is  the  case.     In  the  same  way 
as  an  object  seen  across  water,  when  tlier* 
are  no  intermediate  points  to  attract  th^ 
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eye,  appears  much  closer  than  when  seen 
across  a  varied  iatervening  landscape, 
when  the  eye  proceeds,  as  it  were,  step  by 
itep  to  its  object,  and  the  mind  makes 
I  m  of  each  step  to  collect  from  it  its  idea 
of  the  entire  distance." 

''  Indeed,  Miss  Castleton,  I  agree  with 
jour  reasoning,  and  admire  your  illustra- 
tioD.  But  what  an  astonishing,  what  a 
wonderful  thing  our  memory  is !  How 
itrange,  that  by  an  effort  of  the  will  we 
ihoold  sometimes  be  able  to  recall  events 
long  since  forgotten !  and,  stranger  still, 
that,  without  any  such  effort,  a  casual 
occurrence  will  sometimes  produce  the 
resolt  still  more  effectually." 

"  In  the  first  case,  the  tablets  of  our 
iDemory  seem  to  be  like  a  dioramic  pic- 
tore,  in  which  characters  exist  but  are 
QQseen,  until  a  light  is  thrown  upon  them 
ia  a  peculiar  manner,  when  they  immedi- 
^y  stand  out  in  T)old  relief.  Your 
Mond  instance  reminds  me  of  the  summer 
lightning,  which  we  occasionally  see  on  a 
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iaA  ckndf  evcoiDg  after  a  hot  day. 
■r  ■  dwfcoMd;  AstaDt  objects  i 
im  ;  As  sfcj  ■  obscared  and  appi 
uiuul  wick  a  dense    nnbroken 
Saddcolf  eooMB  the  quiveiiog  flash ; 
in  aa  iaitant  the  outlioe  of  the  i 
WBa,  the  distaot   church,  Ihe  veiy  I 
aK  t«hicfa  the  gilded    haods  of    its  c 
are  pointing,  are  rereakd  bright  and  c 
while  the  doads.  instead  of  appearing  tM 
be«TT  nabrokeD  mass,   display   coaDtletf 
layers    of  evar  variety  oi  fonn  heaped    . 
picturesquely  opon  one  another." 

"  Aye,"  said  Lennox  ;  "  and  as  those 
objects  are  revealed  by  one  flash,  ffbik 
the  nest,  perchance,  is  destined  to  destroy 
them ;  so  may  the  pleasing  recollectioDfi 
of  our  bygone  da}'s  be  recalled  to  us  at  a» 
oaoment,  only  that  the  sight  of  them  ID^ 
enhance  the  bitterness  of  the  next." 

"  Say  rather,"  replied  Louisa,  "thai** 
the  gleam  of  the  night-lightning  reveaw 
to  OS  the  objects  that  wc  have  loved  to 
gaze  on  in  the  day,  and  1k^  to  bebo^ 
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on  the  morrow  ;  so,  in  the  hour  of  adver- 
Ajt  does  the  association  that  leads  us  to 
tloDk  of  happy  bygone  days,  lead  us  also 
to  think  of  the  days  when  that  happiness 
ihall  return,  if  not  here,  at  least  in  the 
fbtnre  world." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Castleton,  your  illustra- 
tkm  is  £Bir  better  than  mine ;  and  when  the 
day  of  adversity  comes  to  me,  I  will  endea- 
Toar  to  profit  by  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lennox,  for  the  com- 
plnnent :  I  hope,  sincerely,  that  it  may  be 
kmg  ere  you  have  to  fulfil  your  promise." 

**  In  the  mean  time,  observe  an  example 
of  what  I  began  by  saying :— our  conver- 
sion has  been  so  interesting  that  the 
time  of  dinner  has  slipped  away  almost 
observed.  Let  me  hope  that  in  your 
case,  as  assuredly  in  mine,  there  will  be 
many  salient  points  to  make  the  period 
seem  longer  in  the  retrospect  than  it  has 
i&  the  present." 

Lady  Barbara's  rising  from  table  pre- 
sented Louisa  from    replying;    but  she 
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could  not  help  thinking  to  herself  that 
every  word  that  Lennox  had  spoken 
would  be  ''  a  salient  point"  in  itself:  she 
thought  him  agreeable  the  previous  e^reo- 
ing ;  but  now  she  thought  him  not  only 
unrivalled,  but  unapproached.  He  had 
done  that  which  so  much  flatters  oar 
unconscious  vanity— he  had  dravm  her 
out,  he  had  led  her  to  talk  herself;  he 
had  elevated  her  in  her  own  eyes ;  he  had 
seemed  to  hang  upon  her  words,  to  agree 
in  her  arguments,  and  to  admire  her  com- 
parisons ; — in  a  word,  he  had  not  only  made 
himself  agreeable  to  her,  but  had  allowed 
her  to  perceive  how  very  agreeable  she 
had  made  herself  to  him.  He  had  pleased 
her,  because  he  had  shown  with  truth 
and  earnestness  that  she  had  pleased  hioi. 
She  had  already  learnt  to  look  up  to  him; 
to  admire  and  respect  his  talents ;  bat  he 
had  now  shown  that  he,  whom  she  so 
much  admired,  whom  she  thought  so  su- 
perior, admired  her,  and  thought  her  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  run  of  young  ladies; 
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for  though  he  never  said  so — though  he 
had  never  said  anything  disparaging  of 
young  ladies  in  general,  and  little  that  could 
be  construed  as  directly  a  compliment  to 
henelf— his  whole  manner  had  shown  how 
deeply  he  was  interested.  The  earnest 
gaze  of  his  deep  blue  eye,  the  slight  bend 
of  his  intellectual  head,  as  he  leant  a  little 
over  towards  her,  to  converse  with  more 
bci^ty — above  all,  the  quick  appreciation 
of  her  meaning,  even  when  she  herself 
thoQght  that  she  had  expressed  herself 
obscurely, — all  had  combined  to  prove  to 
her,  inexperienced  though  she  was,  that 
he  thought  very  diflferently  of  her  from 
the  rest  of  his  female  acquaintance ;  and  it 
was  not  only  Louisa  who  had  been  struck 
with  Lennox's  manner :  Ladv  Barbara  and 
Susan  had  both  remarked  it  with  feel- 
ings of  great  interest.  Lady  Barbara  was 
always  pleased  at  seeing  two  people  happy* 
^  she  termed  it ;  and  though  she  knew 
Uml  Lennox  was  not  rich,  she  had  no 
idea  that  his  heir  would  be  so  poor  as,  in 


she  would  do  verj-  nicely  for 
LeoDox,  and  that  he  was  far  suj 
most  Toung  men,  ud  would  cons 
do  TBTf  nicdy  for  her;  while  Sni 
had  w  mach  deeper  reason  for  r 
the  maiter  with  intereat  and  am 
termined  to  lose  no  time  in  findb 
she  could  about  Lennox's  pren 
racter  and  faistcMy;  she  acoordiq 
up  to  Mrs.  Macdonald,  who  spared 
difficulty  in  approaching  the  sal 
saying: — 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon, ; 
friend  has  not  lost  mnch  time  in  i 
conquest.  She  has  bound  Charles 
hand  and  foot,  I  can  see." 

"How  nan  vnn  sav  so.  Mrs.  Ma 
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Ml.  Thornton,  and  you  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  the  choice  she  made  between 
the  two." 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,  /  took  care  that  she 
ihcNild  not  see  Mr.  Lennox  too  much  this 
ttoming,  for  I  wanted  him  to  amuse  me ; 
liowever,  I  think  I  shall  withdraw  from 
Uie  dangerous  rivalry,  and  beat  an  honour- 
able retreat,  while  there  is  yet  time ;  but, 
as  for  Mr.  Thornton,  I  beg  you  will  not 
abuse  him :  he  is  a  very  fashionable  young 
tmoi,  and  one  of  my  devoted  admirers." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  certainly  refrain 
from  any  disparaging  remarks,"  replied 
Susan,  joining  in  the  lively  lady's  laugh, 
''on  condition,  however,  that  you  will  tell 
me  something  about  this  Mr.  Lennox's 
put  history  and  future  prospects." 

'*That  you  may  know  whether  to  en- 
ooorage  or  lecture  your  young  friend,  I 
presume  ?  Well !  you  are  very  laudably 
cautious,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy 
yoor  enquiries,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
^ty.  To  begm  with  yom*  last  question ; 
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Mr.  Lennox  is  uodoubtedly  heir  of  Get 
nl  Lord  Lennox,  a  man  of  equally  UB 
doubted  courage,  bravery,  and  honou 
but  of  very  doubtful  depth  of  purse ;  ho* 
ever,  if  Miss  Castleton  becomes  heiress  I 
all  this  property,  her  husband's  properl 
will  not  much  signify  ;  and  if  she  remaii 
heiress  only  to  her  farther,  with  her  is 
for  her  fortune,  like  the  milk-maid  in  ti 
soD^,  she  had,  at  any  rate,  better  marrj 
poor  peer  than  a  country  curate,  sndi 
Mr.  What's-his-uame ;  who  is,  I  be 
lying  perdu  to  snap  her  up,  if  Bhe  escaj 
home  to  the  paternal  nest,  unscathed 
the  arrows  that  Cupid  scatters  about  h 
80  liberally  in  this  wicked  world :  b 
upon  my  word,  it  would  be  a  shame 
such  a  lovely  young  creature  as  that  to 
thrown  away  on  a  parson,  and  have 
spend  ber  life  teaching  children  to  re 
and  eat  bread  and  butter  without  dirtyi 
their  fingers." 

At  this  allusion  to  Wentworth,  Suaa 
heart  beat  thick  and  fast,  and  she  oot 
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tot  avoid  feeling  how  much  she  should 
ikjoy  the  life  of  which  Mrs.  Macdonald 
X)ke  80  disparagingly  ;  however,  she  only 
id: — 

"Indeed,  Mrs.  Macdonald,  you  sadly 
isjudge  the  duties  and  the  pleasures  of 
e  life  of  a  clergyman's  wife.  I  have 
ten  been  told  that  true  domestic  happi- 
S8  is  nowhere  so  readily  to  be  disco- 
ired." 

"  Pooh !  nonsense,  my  dear !  you  have 
sen  living  so  long  in  a  clergyman's  family 
lat  you  have  imbibed  all  their  notions." 
''Not  so  long  as  Louisa  has,  at  any 
Ue!"  observed  Susan,  with  a  smile; 
however,  as  that  is  not  the  question  just 
ow,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  a  little  of 
Ir.  Lennox's  past  life;  that  is,  if  you  know 
ay  thing  about  it?" 

''1  know  as  much  about  it  as  most 
cople,  I  suppose,  as  Captain  Macdonald 
as  known  Lord  Lennox  all  his  life  al- 
Qost;  but  1  do  not  know  exactly  what 
^iad  of  information  you  require.   I  believe 
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Charles  Lennox  has  always  been  a  verj  I 
well-behaved  young  man  ;  a  little  given  to  I 
flirting,  but  that  is  a  very  hanniess  amuse- 
ment in  general,  and  I  have  never  heard  ' 
of  his  getting  into  any  serious  scrape." 

*'  But  what  do  you  call  a  seriousscrape?"  i 

"  A  serious  scrape  ?  Oh  !  I  call  m- 1 
■ling  away  with  a  married  woman  a  senout 
scrape ;  and  I  call  getting  very  moch 
into  debt  a  serious  scrape.  And— and— 
and" — 

"And  is  there  nothing  else  you  call  i 
serious  scrape?" 

"Oh!  I  daresay  there  are  plenty  of 
things,  but  I  can't  recollect  them  all  now; 
and,  as  far  as  the  present  matter  is  con- 
cerned, I  know  Charles  Lennox  never  has 
been  involved  in  any  of  them.  Of  coorfe 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  immaculate- 
Young  men  will  be  young  men,  you  koovr : 
and  he  doesn't  set  up  for  a  saint  any  mor' 
than  bis  neighbours ;  but  still  he  hs* 
always  been  considered  a  very  well-coa- 
ducted  young  man,  and  rather  steady  thtf 
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Otherwise.  Bat  here  be  comes,  and  here 
comes  Mr.  Thornton ;  and  as  Miss  Cas- 
tieton  has  so  decidedly  cut  me  out  with 
the  former,  I  must  even  try  to  make  a 
conquest  of  the  latter/' 

"  Why  don't  you  try  Lord  Augustas, 
if  you  must  make  a  conquest  of  some- 
body r 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  antici- 
pate some  fun  from  making  a  conquest  of 
that  little  Thornton  ;  he  is  just  the  kind 
of  man  whose  vanity  will  be  so  much 
flattered  at  thinking  be  has  made  a  con- 
qaest  of  a  married  woman,  and  one  who 
is  80  well  known  in  the  London  world  as 
lam." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  make  him  think 
that  he  has  made  a  conquest  of  you  ?  But 
what  will  Captain  Macdonald  say?" 

'*  Oh !  he  does  not  care.  He  knows 
that  I  only  do  it  for  fun,  and  he  enjoys  a 
bit  of  fun  as  much  as  I  do  myself." 

Susan  rose  from  her  seat  without  making 
any  further  reply,  and  thought  to  herself 


had  gleaned  from  her.  Lennox 
been  in  any  serious  scrape,  bi 
given  to  flirting.  But  Mrs.  Mi 
ideas  of  what  constituted  a  serit 
were  evidently  so  vague,  and  e 
to  be  liberal,  that  Susan  could  n 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul, 
knowledge  that  he  had  never  < 
thing  that  she  should  have  disaj: 
would  have  conferred — while 
given  to  flirting  caused  her  se 
easiness.  He  might  be  only  ami 
self  with  Louisa.  But  then  IV 
donald  thought  the  matter  bo  seri 
evidently  anxious  for  Lennox'i 
she  was  about  to  give  up  the  coi 
ing  that  she  had  no  chance  ol 
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into  a  most  exemplary  husband  or  wife 
ifterwards ;  and  a  real  attachment  is  often 
aoomplete  cure  to  this  propensity.  Could 
ihe  then  interfere?  Certainly  not  at 
present.  She  must  still  wait,  and  watch, 
and  see  how  matters  went,  and  pick  up  all 
tke  information  concerning  Lennox  that 
die  could  manage. 

While  Susan  was  thus  reflecting,  Len- 
nox made  his  way  up  to  Louisa's  side,  and 
laid— 

"  There  is  a  specimen  now  of  what  we 
were  talking  of  at  dinner — such  beautiful 
sheet  Ughtning.  It  really  is  almost  worth 
your  while  to  come  to  the  window." 

Louisa  said  she  should  like  to  see  it 
y^  much,  but  still  did  not  seem  much 
inclined  to  move. 

Lennox  immediately  divined  that  the 
cause  of  her  hesitation  was  a  dislike  to  go 
to  the  window  alone ;  and  he  accordingly 
tiumed  to  Mrs.  Macdonald,  who  had  just 
brought  Robert  Thornton  to  her  side,  and 
aaid- 


"  By  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Mat 
guessing  his  object,  and  being  by  n< 
uowilling  to  further  it.  "  Con 
Thornton,  surely  yoa  do  not  des 
beauties  of  nature  ?" 

Thornton  tried  to  stammer  oat 
pliment,  but,  beyond  the  word  "  1 
nothing  was  audible. 

Seeing  them  moving  to  the  * 
Louisa  no  longer  objected,  and  t 
advanced  towards  it  together. 

The  evening  being  very  warm,  t 
dow,  a  large  French  window  opi 
the  ground,  was  open  behind  the  c 
and,  as  these  latter  closed  behio 
the  quartette  were  effectually  cut  < 
the  rest  of  the  nartv.  and  standine 
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hope,  Miss  Castletoo,  you  will  not  take 

cold." 

"  Oh,  no !  I  am  not  afraid ;  there  is 
very  little  wind,  and  I  feel  quite  warm.'* 

'*If  you  would  just  step  out  a  little  on 
lo the  grass,"  said  Lennox,  ''you  would 
see  the  lightning  better.  The  last  flash 
tbat  I  saw  was  just  round  the  corner  of 
^e  house." 

This  observation  being  addressed  to  the 

public  in  general,  was  acted  on  by  Mrs. 

''■facdonald,    who    stepped   out  into   the 

darkness,  followed  by  Louisa,  who  thought 

^l  less  objectionable  to  be  out  in  the  dark 

^th  Mrs.  Macdonald  than  standing  alone 

^ith  Lennox  on  the  window-sill.     It  was  a 

^ight  of  pitchy    darkness,   and   Louisa, 

though  close  to  Mrs.  Macdonald,  could 

lurdly  see  her.     She  felt  that  Lennox  was 

close  without  seeing  him.     The  dim  out- 

Aiue  of  the  castle  was  scarcely  visible  even 

^here  they  stood,  at  the  distance  of  a  very 

few  feet  from  it.     All  nature  was  hushed 

—not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"  Whereabouts  did  you  see  Ihe 
flash  ?"  asked  Louisa  of  Lennox,  lit  * 
whisper,  which  appeared  Ihe  only  tone  of 
voice  iu  whicli  she  could  venture  to  sped. 

Her  question  was  answered  by  tLe  ap- 
pearance of  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  whuft^ 
api>eared  to  illuminate  the  whole  of  (b^ 
southern  heavens,  showing  distinctly 
two  musses  of  clouds  which,  mo^ 
slowly  iu  opposite  directions,  appeared 
contain  the  weapons  of  strife.  Presentlj 
there  darted  right  across  the  flickering, 
lurid  glare  of  the  sheet  lightning  a  vivid, 
jagged  Hne  of  bright  red,  so  dazzhngasto 
make  Louisa  give  an  involuntary  start, 
while  the  deep  mutter  of  the  thunder  pro- 
claimed that  something  more  than  surama 
lightning  was  at  hand  now. 

An  instant  after,  and  it  all  faded  and 
was  gone. 

"  How  beautiful!"    said  Louisa,  almost 
breathless  from  excitement. 

"  Beautiful,  indeed,"  said  the  subdued 
voice  of  Lennox.     He   bent  so  low  to 


.1  { 
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^)eak  to  her,  that  she  felt  his  warm  breath 
on  her  forehead,  and  it  thrilled  through 
ber  inmost  heart. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  she,  after  a 
diort  pause,  ''  what  is  the  real  difference 
between  forked  lightning  and  sheet  light- 
tting?" 

"They  say,"  replied  he,  *'  that  the  sheet 
igfatning  is  only  the  reflection  in  the  air  of 
iwked  lightning  that  is  manifested  out  of 
the  range  of  our  vision,  as  the  light  of  the 
fye  is  the  reflection  of  the  spirit  within  ; 
^i  to  speak  more  prosaically,  as  the  illu- 
Qjination  of  a  wall  is  produced  by  a  candle 
m  a  room.  The  bright  light  of  the  forked 
lightning  is  hidden  from  us  by  the  earth 
or  some  other  intervening  obstacle.  It 
shines,  however,  on  the  clouds  or  vapours, 
^d  is  by  them  reflected  back  to  our  eyes 
Mi  that  different  form.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ler, that  we  can  see  the  two  species  in 
juxtaposition,  as  we  have  to-night. — Ha  ! 

^We  it  is  again." 
And  this  time  the  forked  line  seemed 

G   2 
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brighter,  and  the  thunder  followed  cloeer 
upon  it,  and  was  louder  than  before. 

"  The  storm  approaches,"  said  Lennoii 
after  all  had  again  relapsed  into  darkMi 
''  See,  there  is  another  flash  in  a  differei 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  It  is,  indeei 
like  the  roaring  of  Heaven's  artillery." 

And  now  the  flashes  came  faster  il 
brighter ;  the  thunder  pealed  more  load 
and  continuously,  and  the  strife  of  tl 
elements  was  increasing.  Little  by  lit! 
Louisa  and  her  companion  had  separaii 
from  the  others,  whose  spirits  were  i 
from  being  in  unison  with  theirs;  a 
who,  although  at  first  awed  by  the  gn 
deur  of  the  spectacle,  had  soon  overcoi 
that  feeling,  and  were  now  jesting  « 
talking  as  if  the  scene  was  the  most  ooi 
mon-place  one  possible.  They,  on  ( 
contrary,  spoke  little.  Had  they  be 
engaged  lovers,  the  mutual  pressure  of  t 
hand  would  have  been  instead  of  li 
guage.  But  as  it  was,  that  solace  ^ 
denied   them.     They  felt,   however,  tl 
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tbeir  spirits  were  sympathizing  with  each 
other,  and  that  each  was  under  the 
other's  influence,  while  hoth  heheld  with 
mingled  awe  and  admiration  the  warfare 
of  the  elements.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
00  rain,  the  storm  was  coming  up  against 
the  wind,  such  as  there  was,  though  the 
very  winds  seemed  to  have  suspended 
their  movements,  and  to  be  awaiting  the 
issue  of  the  contest  between  the  mighty 
powers  of  Heaven,  that  they  might  learn 
in  which  direction  they  were  to  exert  their 
strength. 

For  some  minutes  there  had  been  a 
cessation  of  the  flashes,  when,  suddenly, 
a  living  mass  of  fire  seemed  to  leap  from 
the  vault  over  their  heads,  accompanied 
rather  than  followed  by  a  crash,  such  as 
might  have  been  produced  had  the  hea- 
vens themselves  been  rent  in  twain. 
Louisa  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hands ;  but  Lennox, 
^ho  dared  to  gaze,  though  almost  blinded 
^ilh  the  brightness  of  the  lightning,  which 
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at   the  same  instant  illumined  with  the 
light  of  day  surrounding  objects,  sail 
noble  tree  which  stood  close  to  the  hooBi 
and  under  which    Mrs.   Macdonald  lal 
Thornton  were  standing,  receive  theiul 
force  of  the  shock.      The    crash,   pio* 
duced  by  the  splintering   of  the  raago- 
ficent  stem  into  fragments,  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  the  thunder,  and  the  pierdif ! 
shriek  of  Mrs.  Macdonald.     The  nextii* 
slant  all  was  darkness  ;  and  then,  as  if  the 
barriers  that  restrained  it  had  been  broken, 
a  torrent  of  rain  poured-  down  in  larg^ 
heavy,  and  incessant  streams. 

To  hurry  Louisa  into  the  house  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.     She  had  heard  thei 
shriek  of  Mrs.  Macdonald,  but  thought 


that,  like  her  own,  it  had  been  only  pro- 
duced by  terror.  Lennox  doubted  one 
instant,  whether  it  would  be  well  to  alarm 
Captain  Macdonald  by  telling  him  of  hii 
wife's  danger.  He  decided,  however,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  he  would  rush  to  the  tree 
himself,  and  endeavour  to   discover  the 
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?nt  of  the  damage.     It  was  quite  pos- 
e  that  the  tree  might  have  fallen  with- 
any  injury  to  those  standing  by  it, 
I  might  also  have  escaped  unhurt  by 
electric  fluid.     The   night,  however, 
80  dark,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  made  his  way  to  the  tree.     He 
id,  but  received  no  answer.     It  was 
ent,  then,  that  something  had   hap- 
3d.     Either  they  were  both   dead   or 
nsible.     It  struck  him,  then,  that  it 
impossible   to   do    anything   further 
lout  lights ;  and  feeling  sure  that  the 
Qtion  of  the  company  would  speedily 
Irawn  to  the  absence  of  so  many  of  their 
iber,  he  determined  to  put  a  bold  face 
t  at  once,  and  tell  Captain  Macdonald 
the  others  of  what  had  occurred, 
[e  accordingly  approached  the  window  ; 
as  he  did  so,  he  recognised  Captain  Mac- 
aid,  who,  becoming  uneasy  at  the  pro- 
;ed  absence  of  his  wife,  was  advancing 
ards  it.     Lennox  awaited  his  approach, 
ig  unwilling,  dank  and  dripping  as  he 
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was,  to  enter  the  drawing-room  if  he  could 
avoid  it.  AsCaptainMacdonald  steppedto 
the  window,  lie  touched  him,  and  saJd.in 
an  agitated  voice, — 

"Captain  Macdonald !  I  fear  she  is 
hart ;  but  I  cannot  discover  anything  in 
Ihe  dark.  Step  into  the  room,  tell  Sir 
William  to  send  servants  and  lights,  and 
all  may  yet  be  well." 

ButCaptain  Macdonald,  startled  at  hear- 
ing these  ominous  words  proceeding  be 
knew  not  from  whom — for  his  eye,  accus- 
tomed to  the  glare  of  light  iu  the  drawing- 
room,  could  not  discover  even  the  outline 
of  Lennox's  figure — and  overcome  ffitb 
horror  at  the  idea  of  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe that  had  possibly  occurred  to  the 
woman  who,  with  all  her  faults  and  all  her 
fccentri cities,  he  loved  dearly  and  well^ 
i^iink  into  a  chair,  and  was  utterly  ioO' 
pable  of  any  exertion.  Lennox,  therefof' 
boldly  strode  into  the  room,  where  his  at" 
pearance  excited  the  greatest  possible  bC^' 
sation ;  and  walking  up  to   Sir  Willi^^ 


c\ 
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I^eydell,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  a 
game  of  backgammon  with  one  of  the 
Miss  Tortons,  said, — 

"I  fear,  Sir  William,  that  an  accident 
has  happened  to  Mrs.  Macdonald  ;  we  can 
do  nothing  without  lights,  will  you  permit 
me  to  ring  the  bell,  and  desire  the  ser- 
vants to  bring  out  some  lanterns  immedi- 
ately ?"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  rang  the  bell  violently,  while  he  was 
immediately  plied  with  questions  by  all  the 
party — even   the   apathetic    Lady   Fanny 

appearing  to  take  an  interest  in  his  rela- 
tion. 

He  had,  however,  little  to  tell;  he 
had  seen  them  standing  under  the  tree ; 
he  had  seen  the  tree  struck ;  he  had  been 
there  and  called  to  them,  and  received  no 
^iiswer  That  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough 
to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  so  recently  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  assembled  circle. 

Susan,  whose  instinct  seemed  always  to 
le:\d  her  to  befriend  the  suffering,  in  the 

G   3 
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meantime  made  her  way  to  Captain  Mac- 
donald,  wbo  was  sittiDg  in  the  windonoii 
the  chair  into  which  he  had  dropped  at  tlu 
first  ioUtnation  of  what  had  happened.  It 
was  true  she  knew  bim  but  little;  biU 
«he  knew  that  the  suffering  heart  isalmyi 
open  to  syui]>athy. 

"  Pray,  Captain  Macdonald,  do  not  be 
so  much  overcome.  They  will  bring  lights 
directly,  and  then  we  shall  know  all  tliat 
has  happened.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
foolish  to  think  only  of  the  worst  tfast 
can  have  befallen  us.  It  is  very  possible 
that  she  may  only  have  been  stunned  by 
the  nearness  of  the  electricity,  oi-  even  by 
a  broken  branch  of"  the  tree." 

These  and  many  other  comforting  wotds 
did  she  speak  to  him — but  without  apparen' 
effect,  tliough,  doubtless,  aiaay  of  tbeU 
sank  deeply  into  his  heart,  and  exerdfiw 
more  influence  than  was  visible  on  the 
surface. 

By  this  time  lights  were  brought  '■ 
and  Captain  Macdonald  starting  up,  **" 
companied  by  Lennox  and  most  of  **" 
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emen  (in  spite  of  the  down-pouring 
f  hastened  to  arrive  at  the  tree. 
I  they  approached  it,  Lennox  saw  to 
lorror  that  it  had  fallen  across  the 
:  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  the  ill- 
pair  standing.  He  did  not,  however, 
:it  necessary  to  proclaim  this  fact, 
Hatching  a  lantern  from  the  hand  of 
vant,  proceeded  to  make  his  own  in- 
gations.  He  found  that  the  trunk 
broken  off  at  about  six  feet  from  the 
nd,  the  upper  part  still  adhering  to 
ower,  owing  to  the  toughness  of  the 
;  stooping  under  the  overhanging 
r  part,  he  threw  the  light  of  his 
m  on  the  ground,  and  speedily  disco- 
1  the  objects  of  his  search.  Mrs. 
lonald  was  lying  near  the  trunk  of 
tree,  apparently  without  a  wound, 
gh  speechless  and  insensible.  Thorn- 
a  little  more  distant,  had  apparently 
struck  down  by  one  of  the  branches ; 
there  was  a  slight  wound  on  his  fore- 
1,  from  which  a  small  stream  of  blood 
oozing. 
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Amoment's  inspection  convinced  Lennox 
that  the  lady,  at  any  rate,  was  not  dead. 
He  raised  a  shout  for  assistance— gave 
Captain  Macdonald,  who  flew  to  his  ode, 
the  gratifying  assurance  of  that  oomrio- 
tion — and  giving  her  up  to  his  hands  aod 
those  of  one  of  the  servants,  proceeded  to 
see  after  Thornton.  The  latter,  on  fed* 
ing  himself  touched  by  Lennox,  slightlf 
groaned,  and  uneasily  turned  on  his  side. 
He  then  was  all  safe,  and  the  two  were 
carried  together  to  the  house.  As  Leimos 
walked  by  their  side,  he  could  not  but  fed 
how  providential  had  been  their  escape. 
Had  the  tree  broken  off  nearer  the  roots, 
or  had  the  upper  part  been  entirely  dis- 
severed from  the  lower,  it  must  have  fallen 
upon  them  and  crushed  them  to  atoms. 
As  it  was,  it  had  not  only  not  materially 
injured  them,  but  had  been  of  some  sub- 
stantial service  in  sheltering  them  from  the 
torrents  of  rain  which  had  since  been 
falling. 

In  the  meantime.  Lady  Barbara  had  sent 
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lounted  groom  for  the  doctor,  who 
J  arriving,  pronounced  both  cases 
*  very  slight  importance.  Mrs.  Mac- 
s  insensibility  had  been  caused  by 
ximity  to  the  tree  down  which  the 

current  had  forced  itself.  This 
le  her  some  trifling  injury ;  but  he 
that  in  a  day  or  two,  if  not  even 

she  would  be  quite  restored.  As 
omton,  his  was  a  mere  blow  of  a 
3ranch  of  the  tree,  which  would 
B  no  worse  effiect  than  a  black  eye  ; 
th  these  comfortable  assurances, 
ole  party  were  glad  to  retire  to 
ispective  apartments. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  next  morning  the  sun 
brightly  as  ever,  and  there  wen 
of  the  late  storm,  save  where 
tree  was  lying  prostrate  befon 
dows  of  the  Castle.  As  the  pa 
bled  for  breakfast,  many  of  the 
out  to  gaze  on  the  scene  of  the  ci 
Lennox  watched  his  opportunity 
Louisa    went  he  accompanied 
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be  had  been  seated  for  some  few  minutes, 

he  said,  with  a  smile — 
''You    see,    Miss  Castleton,   I    have 

redeemed  my  pledge,  and  have  contrived 

to  seat  myself  next  to  you  in  spite  of  all 

obstacles !" 

"  So  you  have,  indeed  !  You  have  a 
better  memory  than  I  have,  for  I  had  quite 
forgotten  that  I  had  undertaken  to  do  my 
best  to  puzzle  you.  However,  as  you  are 
here,  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  remain.'* 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !  and  I  hope,  as  I 
said  last  night,  that  this  favourable  be- 
ginning may  be  a  good  augury  for  my 
success  during  the  rest  of  the  day  ?" 

"As  far  as  that  success  depends  on 
me,  I  do  not  think  you  will  see  much  of 
me,  for  I  am  not  going  to  the  oratorio  to- 
day." 

"  Not  going  ? — really !  May  I  ask  why 
not?" 

"  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  much  better,  but 
it  is  thought  right  that  she  should  not  go, 
And  I  am  going  to  stay  at  home  to  take 
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charge  of  her,  which  is  the  more  necessarf 
as  Captain  Macdonald  has  just  received  a  , 
summons,  which  will  oblige  him  to  leave 
us  directly  after  breakfast.'' 

''It  is  really  most  kind  and  disinter- 
ested of  you,  Miss  Castleton,  to  giie 
up  the  music  you  are  so  fond  of  for  the 
sake  of  Mrs.  Macdonald  ;  but  I  am  happf 
to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  a  sufferer  by  it, 
for  I,  too,  am  going  to  stay  at  home  to 
take  care  of  Thornton,  whose  black  eve  ] 
renders  it  quite  impossible  for  one  so  care- 
ful of  his  personal  appearance  as  he  is, 
to  appear  in  so  public  a  place  as  the  Ca- 
thedral." 

*' Are  you  really  serious,  Mr.  Lennox? 
Then  you  deserve  all  that  commendation 
that  you  have  just  been  lavishing  upon 
me. 

'*  Any  favour  that  I  may  find  in  your 
eyes  is  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away," 
replied  Lennox ;  **  and  so  I  will  not  re- 
fuse the  praise,  however  unmerited  I  may 
think  it." 
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"Lord  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Barbara; 
**we  shall  depend  upon  you  to  be  our 
cavalier  to-day !" 

"I  shall  be  only  too  much  delighted/' 
replied  Lord  Augustus;  who  was  igno- 
YHflt  of  Louisa's  intention  of  staying  at 
home,  and  who  looked  as  pleased  as  pos- 
sible at  the  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  his 
yesterday's  amusement. 

"  Mr.  Lennox,  we  can  take  you  to-day," 
pursued  Lady  Barbara ;  "for  Louisa  is 
?)ing  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Macdonald." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Lady  Barbara, 
l^ut  I  am  not  going  to-day ;  I  have  pro- 
oaised  Thornton  to  stay  and  keep  him 
^mpany." 

Poor  Lord  Augustus  !  His  countenance 
*as  a  study  for  a  picture  as  the  awful  in- 
clligence  fell  upon  his  ears  : — First,  that 
^uisa  was  not  going  with  him  ;  then  that 
-ennox  w^as  to  stay  at  home  with  her. 
lis  state  of  mind  was  not  improved  when 
is  eye  fell  upon  the  beaming  face  of  Len- 
ox, who  was  struggling  hard  to  repress  a 
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laugh  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem ;  for 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  until  Looin 
had  announced  her  intention,  the  idea  of 
staying  with  Thornton  had  never  entered 
his  head. 

He  was  rather  afraid,  however,  that 
Thornton  would  come  down  to  breakfast, 
declare  his  intention  of  going  himself  to 
the  oratorio,  and  so  spoil  the  sport.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  go  at  once  and 
put  him  up  to  the  part  he  was  to  play. 
The  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of 
Thornton  and  Mrs.  Macdonald,  were  now 
seated  at  breakfast.  There  was  no  chance, 
therefore,  of  his  losing  his  place  by  Louisa 
if  he  quitted  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Whis- 
pering, therefore,  in  her  ear  that  he  would 
be  back  directly,  he  suddenly  left  the  room, 
and  rushed  up  stairs  to  that  occupied  by 
Thornton. 

''Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  Ai* 
morning?"  was  his  first  question. 

''Oh!  I'm  all  right;  I  don't  think 
there's  much  the  matter  with  me.  How 
does  my  eye  look,  though  ?" 
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"  Just  the  colour  of  that  cloud  that  the 
thunder  came  from  last  night,  only  rather 
more  yellow." 

"  No  1  is  it  really  as  bad  as  that  ?  How 
shall  I  be  able  to  go  to  W to-day  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  your  best  way 
is  not  to  go  at  all.  Mrs.  Macdonald,  whom 
1  see  you  admire  so  much,  is  not  going, 
and  Miss  Castleton  is  not  going ;  and  if 
you  will  stay  at  home,  I  will  stay  with 
you,  and  we  shall  have  much  better 
ftin  than  travelling  ten  miles  and  back  to 
sit  upon  a  hard  bench  for  five  mortal 
hours!" 

'  Oh !  that  will  be  capital ;  but  what  is 
to  become  of  Captain  Macdonald?  Won't 
he  be  staying  at  home  ?  for  if  he  is,  he'll 
spoil  my  fun ;  for  I  hear  he  is  frightfully 
jealous,  and  was  not  over-pleased  last  night 
at  finding  his  wife  and  me  lying  together 
^der  that  infernal  tree." 

"  Never  fear  him,  he  is  going  to  Coven- 
try directly  to  attend  a  court  martial  or 
some  such  thing ;  so,  except  the  old  peer 
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who,  I  suppose,  will  play  propriety  a 
cheoQ-time,  we  shall  have  it  all  ou 
way ;  and  won't  we  just  have  a  1 
that's  all !" 

Having  thus  secured  himself  free 
interruption  to  his  plans  in  consec] 
of  any  untoward  observation  of  Tho 
Lennox  returned  to  breakfast  and  t& 
his  seat  by  Louisa,  to  whom  he  exp 
that  he  had  been  to  see  how  Thorntc 
going  on,  and  had  found  him  tol 
well,  but  not  sufficiently  recovered 

into  W on  that  day.     Louisa  h 

suspicions  that  Lennox's  conduct  ic 
ing  at  home  with  his  sick  friend  w 
quite  so  disinterested  as  it  had  ap] 
at  first  sight.  However,  she  was 
mood  for  quarrelling  with  it.  She  d 
attempt  to  conceal  from  herself  thj 
was  very  glad  that  he  was  to  be  at  1 
and  she  was  naturally  not  displease 
he  should  have  exercised  so  much 
nuity  in  order  to  stay  at  home  will 
When  Susan,  therefore,  after  brei 
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asked  her,  with  a  smile,  "  Whether  she  had 
thought  Mr.  Thornton  was  so  very  par- 
ticular a  friend  of  Mr.  Lennox  ?'*  she  re- 
plied, gaily,  "  That  Mr.  Lennox  seemed  to 
have  a  very  tender  heart."  And  Susan 
saw,  in  the  bright  sparkle  of  her  eye,  how 
^ell  pleased  she  was  to  think  that  his 
heart  was,  indeed,  vulnerable. 

The  party  for  W—  soon  took  their 
departure  ;  and,  almost  immediately  after 
they  were  fairly  out  of  the  place,  Thorn- 
ton made  his  appearance  with  his  red  hair 
80  wonderfully  arranged  over  his  darkened 
^ye,  that   even   Mrs.    Macdonald    could 
'^ardly  help  laughing  at  him,  though  his 
evident  admiration  of  her  had  very  much 
predisposed   her   towards   him ;  and   she 
^"as  more  inclined  to  admire  his  good  qua- 
lities and  overlook   his  faults  than  most 
l^eople.     For  certain  it  is,  that  the  best 
"^ay  to  ingratiate  ourselves  with  both  men 
^nd    women  is   to   flatter    their    vanity. 
A'anity  is  insatiable,  and  flattery,  if  it  be 
x\ot  too  gross,  is,  consequently,  always  ac- 
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ceptable.  The  more  refined  the  mind  is, 
the  more  delicate  must  be  the  flattery. 
But,  as  the  statesman  observed,  thit 
every  man  has  his  price  if  we  did  M 
know  it, — so  does  the  man  know,  who  k 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  be  won 
over  by  flattery,  if  it  is  but  known  how 
and  when  to  apply  it. 

The  flattery  by  which  Thornton  had 
won  on  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  of  the  moat 
delicate  kind,  because  it  was  unconsciooa 
on  his  part.  It  was  the  evident  admi- 
ration that  his  inferior  mind  displayed 
towards  her  talents,  and  his  unformed 
taste  to  her  beauty.  For  to  him  volubilitj 
was  in  the  place  of  wit — and  superficiality 
in  the  place  of  information.  He  cooU 
not  yet  distinguish  the  base  coin  from  the 
true ;  but  blindly  worshipped  what  was 
outward,  because  he  could  not  have  ap- 
preciated any  more  hidden  beauties. 

They  all  stood   for  some  time  at  the 
window,  watching  the  retreating  carriages, 
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as  their  varnished  panels  sparkled  in  the 
sun,  as  they  were  whirled   on  towards 

W ;  and  then  Lennox,  coming  up  to 

Louisa,  be^ed  to  prefer  one  little  petition 
to  her. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  said  she, 
^oailing. 

"I  heard  you  promise  the  other  night," 
'^^  replied,  "  that  in  a  day  or  two,  when 
you  had  become  more  accustomed  to  the 
^^mpany,  you  would  favour  them  with  a 
^ong.  Most  of  the  company  are  now  de- 
t^arted.  Will  you  encourage  the  presump- 
^130118  hope  that  I  am  no  longer  an  utter 
stranger  to  you,  by  permitting  me  the 
great  pleasure  of  hearing  you  sing  ?" 

Louisa  in  reality  felt  ten  thousand  times 

nK)re  afraid  of  singing  before  him  now, 

t-lmn  of  singing  before  the  whole  company 

on  the  evening  in  question.     She  did  not 

^ike  to  refuse  him,  however,  and  so  she 

promised  him  that  she  would  comply  with 

liis  wishes,  if  he  would  sing  with  her. 

"I  sing  very  little,"  he  replied  ;    **  but 
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«ifM  Bttle  I  caa  do  1  shall  be  most  happy 
,  if  Tou  wish  it." 

i  DOW  no  escape  ;  so  LeDooi 
K  retired  to  the  pianoforte,  whkii 
c  distance  from  the  window,  at 
k  Tfaomtoo  atid  Mrs.  Macdonald  Edit 
i  gtaoding. 
Thew  were  not  long  in  finding  a  duet, 
fer  Looia  bad  been  accustomed  to  sing 
wtlfa  ber  father,  and  much  of  her  siogisg- 
nusic  consisted  of  duets.  She  began 
ntber  falteriuzly  ;  but  she  was  devotedly  | 
food  of  music,  had  a  n)a°:ni6ceat  voice,  I 
an  excellent  ear.  and  was  well  acquaintea 
with  the  song  she  was  singing,  so  that  she 
soon  forgot  her  shyness,  and  sang  glo- 
riously. Lennox  himself  was  no  meiB 
proticient  in  the  art — his  voice  was  admi- 
rably adapted  for  singing  a  second  to  iiers, 
and  the  room  soon  echoed  with  the  ricb^' 
tones  of  melody. 

From  one  song  they  went  to  anotbef' 
Louisa  was  soon  persuaded  to  sing  ooe  or 
two  solos,  during  which,  fortunately  for 
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ler  self-possession,  she  was  too  much  oc- 
Q{ued  with  her  book  to  see  the  looks  of 
dmiratioD  which  Lennox  lavished  upon 
er,  as,  disengaged  himself,  he  had  oppor- 
Boity  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
njoyments  which  she  thus  afforded  him. 
lo  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  M acdonald  and 
bomton  continued  their  conversation, 
hich  was  rather  favoured  than  interrupted 
^  the  music.  They  were  neither  of  them 
ffidently  fond  of  music  to  care  to  listen 
it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  yet  if  the  con- 
rsation  were  at  all  inclined  to  flag,  it 
ftde  a  convenient  pretext  for  being  silent 
itil  another  topic  suggested  itself.  The 
sison  why  music  is  so  generally  supposed 
favour  conversation  is,  that  by  giving  a 
etext  for  silence,  it  obviates  the  neces- 
:y  of  finding  something  to  occupy  every 
Btant ;  and  consequently  gives  time  to 
e  speakers  to  collect  their  thoughts,  that 
hen  they  do  break  the  silence,  they  may 
ter  something  more  worth  hearing  than 
ould  otherwise  have  been  the  case.     Re- 

VOL.    II.  H 
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moving,  also,  the  necessity  of  saying 
something,  it  takes  away  at  the  same  time 
the  nervousness  that  the  feeling  of  waA 
necessity  commonly  produces,  and  nhkk 
is  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  agree* 
ability  (if  such  a  word,  which  is  very  mnA 
wanted,  may  be  coined  for  the  occasion). 
It  moreover  lessens  the  chance  of  bdog 
overheard,  which  to  a  shy  person,  ani^ 
most  people  are  shy  to  a  greater  or  lem 
extent,  is  in  itself  a  real  boon. 

For  some  or  all  of  these  reasons,  Thorn- 
ton and  Mrs.  Macdonald  were  very  wdl 
pleased  with  the  music,  and  talked  non- 
sense to  their  heart's  content,  even  till  the 
sound  of  the  gong  announced  that  tfail 
important  meal,  in  our  days  called  londi- 
eon,  though  our  ancestors  with  greater 
propriety  called  it  **  dinner,"  was  bring 
placed  upon  the  table. 

At  the  sound  of  the  gong,  Loaisa  ex- 
claimed,— 

**  Dear  me  !  is  it  possible  that  it  can  be 
two  o'clock.     I  had  fully  intended  to  htie 
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gone  and  sat  with  grandpapa  at  one  for 
an  hour.  Fortunately,  1  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  him  of  my  intention  ;  so  the  dear 
oU  man  will  not  have  been  expecting  me. 
However,  I  mnst  run  and  see  him  now. 
I  dare  say  luncheon  will  not  be  announced 
for  a  few  minutes." 

So  saying,  she  tripped  gaily  away,  leav- 
ing Lennox  to  put  by  the  numerous  pieces 
of  music,  a  task  in  which  he  employed 
himself  the  more  willingly,  as  it  gave  him 
^excuse  for  still  leaving  the  other  two 
to  themselves. 

"Well,  my  little  darling,"  said  Lord 
Stapleford  to  his  grandchild,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  "  how  is  it  that  you  are  not 
gone  to  W to-day  ?  " 

"Aunt  Barbara  thought  it  would  be 
kind  of  me  to  stay  at  home  and  amuse 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  who  was  not  able  to  go, 
^  consequence  of  her  adventure  last 
Jught." 

"And  so  you  have  been  with  her  all  the 
^ornins,  eh?" 

H    2 
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"  Yes.  grandpapa,"  replied  Loai», 
blosbing  as  she  thought  how  little  she  had 
really  seen  of  the  lady  in  questioD  dnrins 
the  morning  ;  "  that  is,  we  have  all  been 
in  the  drawing-room  together." 

"  And  who  is  all,  my  pet  ?  did  any  one 
else  stay  at  home  f  " 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thornton  has  got  such  b 
black  eve,  that  he  was  forced  to  stay,  aod 
Mr.  Lennox  stayed  to  keep  him  com- 
pany." 

"To  keep  you  compaDy,  yon  mett 
yoa  little  pnssi"  said  Lord  Stapldbrd 
laughing.  "  Now  I'll  be  bound,  if  tb 
truth  were  known,  that  yon  saw  a  gn* 
deal  more  of  Mr.  Lennox  than  of  Hn 
Macdonald," 

"  Why,  grandpapa,  Mr.  Lennox  and 
have  been  singing ;  and  as  we  liked  I 
sing,  and  the  others  were  very  busy  tall 
ing,  we  certainly  have  seen  more  of  eit 
other  than  of  them  ;  but  I  don't  kno 
what  made  you  think  it  was  likely  ' 
should." 
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"  The  experience  of  upwards  of  eighty 
years,  my  dear  child: — ^but  here  comes 
Smith  to  annouQce  luncheon,  so  give  me 
por  pretty  little  arm  and  we'll  go  into 
luncheon  together,  and  make  Mr.  Lennox 
envy  me  for  once." 

As  they  entered  the  dining-room,  where 
the  three  others  were  already  assembled* 
Lennox  did  certainly  envy  the  old  lord 
the  privilege  of  pressing  upon  that  beau- 
tiful arm,  which  he  had  more  than  once 
gazed  upon  with  ardent  admiration;  and 
a8  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  cheek,  flushing 
brightly  under  the  allusions  of  her  grand- 
father, and  her  downcast  eyes,  showing  off 
to  8uch  great  advantage  the  long  silken 
iashes  with  which  they  were  fringed,  he 
felt  his  passion  for  her  increase  at  each 
instant,  while  the  intimate  relation  in 
which  she  stood  to  her  grandfather  re- 
called vividly  the  thought  that  she  was 
the  possible  heiress  of  his  immense  pro- 
perty ;  and  involuntarily  his  eye  wandered 
to  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  room 


t  fMnaw  ««<m 

t  kar  Mkt.  imA  so  rind  ber  desciip- 
.  to  whtMu  nioy  t' 
prHecUf  new,  wis  )0 
^tketrathof  than,  thit 
he  iwfi  Hi>j  coBTiacBd  himseir  that  the 
UM«k  M  ibe  kai.  which  he  liKl  n!ceiT«<' 
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fitom  the  branch  of  the  tree,  had  impaired 
his  memory,  or,  at  all  events,  had  disturbed 
Us  recollection  of  the  events  which  had 
b^pened  only  just  before;  and  this  is 
haidly  surprising  when  we  reflect  that 
t  good  story-teller  often  ends  by  firmly  be- 
lie?bg  in  the  truth  of  his  own  inventions. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  often  was  entirely  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  facts  which  had 
their  origin  wholely  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion; and  in  this  instance  she  deceived 
berself  very  nearly  as  much  as  she  did 
Thornton  and  the  rest  of  her  hearers. 

'*  Considering  all  that  you  underwent,'* 
^d  Lord  Stapleford,  when  she  had  fin- 
shed,  "  I  really  must  compliment  you 
^h  your  appearance :  you  seem  to  have 
lUite  recovered." 

"  Indeed,  I  have,  quite.     I  could  have 

;one  to  W with  the  greatest  ease ; 

^t  dear  George  was  so  anxious  about  me 
hat,  as  he  was  going  away,  I  promised 
t  would  stay  at  home  ;  however,  I  regret 
t  the  less,  as  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
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ciomif^  What  are  we  to  do  this  afttf- 
Duoa,  Miss  CasUeton  P  I  feel  up  to  uy- 
thing." 

■■  Would  TOO  like  to  walk  ?  There  art 
some  rerr  pretty  walks  about,  that  I 
coold  show  yoQ  ;  or  if  you  would  like 
>  drire,  I  daresay  we  can  have  the  poof' 

"  Oh,  no !  a  walk  for  me,  by  all  means." 

"Are  you  a  good  walker?"  eoquired 
Lord  Stapleford. 

"  As  good  as  any  lady  iu  the  land,  and 
better  than  many  gentlemen  ;"  replied  Mr». 
Macdonald.laugbiDg,  "  Dear  George  uwl 
to  say  I  was  the  best  walker  in  the  regi- 
meOt ;  but  then,  you  know,  it  was  a  ca- 
valry regiment,  so  that  did  not  say  much; 
bat  1  assure  you  I  am  an  uncommonl]' 
good  walker.  Sometimes,  when  George 
goes  out  shooting,  I  go  with  him." 

"  Do  you  really  t  Well  then,  LoaJsa,! 
know  you  are  a  good  walker,  so  I  tliok 
you  might  take  Mrs.  Macdonald  to  tbe 
Hunter's  Hill,  where  is  that  beaatiAil 
view :  you  know  the  way,  don't  you  ?" 
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"  Oh  I  yes,  grandpapa ;  quite  well !" 
"  There  is  another  way,  though,  besides 
the  direct  one,  which  is  much  prettier  and 
Aot  very  much  longer.     Do  you  know  the 
Wtylmean?" 

"  I  think  I  do ;  but  I  have  only  been 
that  way  once  or  twice,  but  I  will  try  and 
find  it  if  you  like?" 

"WeU,  dear,  you  had  better  go  there 
7  the  shortest  way,  and  then  see  how  you 
Bel,  and  if  you  feel  equal  to  it  you  can  try 
od  come  home  by  the  other.    I  conclude 
ou  gentlemen  mean  to  give  the  ladies  the 
ivaDtage  of  your  escort  ?" 
''Nothing  short  of  a  command  from 
em  would  deprive  us  of  that  pleasure ! " 
id  Lennox,  with  a  graceful  bow  and 
2;lance  at  Louisa,  who  blushed  slightly. 
"Then  now  I  will  leave  you,"  said  the 
1  man,  ''  and  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  ex- 
dition.     When  I   was  young  I  should 
?e  enjoyed  such  a  walk  as  much  as  any 
you." 

H  3 


CHAPTER  V. 


Whin  the  quartette  started  en 
it  waa  one  of  those  enjoya 
afternoona  which  occasionalh 
appearance  after  a  thnnder-E 
air  was  bright  and  clear,  and  tl 
cool  and  refreshing ;  the  son' 
hot,  bat  nambeiiess  large  i 
floating  in  the  firmament,  whic 
to  time  concealed  him  from 
mortals,  while  they  permitted  I 
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>ii  occupied  either  flank.  Their  course 
ly  across  the  park,  towards  a  picturesque 
ill,  which  was  situated  at  some  distance 
«yoDd  its  limits,  and  from  which  a  mag. 
ficent  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
m\d  be  obtained.  Here  they  arrived  in 
le  time,  and  gazed  with  admiration  on 
e  splendid  panorama  which  lay  spread 
their  feet,  till  Louisa  turned  to  Mrs. 
acdonald,  who  had  thrown  herself  on 
e  ground  in  an  attitude,  and  asked  her 
she  felt  equal  to  returning  by  the  longer 
ate,  which  had  been  mentioned  bv  Lord 
apleford. 

"  Oh,  dear!  yes,"  said  she,  extending  a 
iod  apiece  to  Lennox  and  Thornton,  and 
th  their  assistance  springing  on  her  legs. 
^8  dear  George  would  say,  I  am  as  fresh 
a  two-year-old,  and  quite  ready  for  any 
mble  that  you  can  propose." 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  are  ready  to  start, 
B  will,  if  you  please,  descend  the  hill  on 
is  side ;  but  take  care  how  you  go,  for 
lehill  is  steep  and  the  grass  is  slippery/* 
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Lennox  could  not  let  such  aa  oppoT' 
tunitT  escape  him,  without  Baying  to 
Louisa, — 

"  If  the  path  is  so  dangerous,  Mis 
Castleton,  surely  you  will  allow  me  t 
offer  you  some  assistance?" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Louisa  ;  "  as  yo 
may  really  be  useful,  I  will  not  refui 
your  offer ;"  and  she  frankly  placed  h 
small  delicate  hand  on  his  arm,  as  th< 
prepared  to  commence  the  descent,  whii 
was  steeper  than  on  the  side  by  which  tb 
had  ascended.  The  turf  was  smooth  ai 
slippery ;  and  the  boots  and  sboes  of  t 
party  having  been  welt  polished  by  th 
previous  walk  upon  the  grass,  rendei 
the  maintenance  of  their  equilibrium 
task  of  no  small  difficulty.  Leonox  so 
found  an  excuse  for  taking  the  little  hai 
that  rested  on  his  arm  into  his  own  & 
grasp ;  and  as  at  every  slip  made  by  Looisi 
fairy  foot,  he  pressed  it  ardently,  as  if 
save  her  from  falling,  the  thrill  that  we 
through   both  their  hearts  might    ha 
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taught  them  that  they  were  incurring  even 
a  greater  danger  than  a  roll  down  the  hill. 
And  when,  to  Lennox's  great  regret,  they 
urived  at  a  beaten  track,  where  there  was 
no  longer  an  excuse  for  such  particular 
tt8iduity,the  colour  thatglowed  onLouisa's 
dieek  was  far  brighter  than  the  mere  exer- 
<^  would  have  bestowed. 

They  speedily  arrived  at  a  little  bridge, 
Under  which  a  dear,  dark  stream   was 
clashing,  and  foaming,  and  fretting  against 
Uie  rocks  that  interrupted  its  course,  in  a 
^kiaaner  worthy  of  the  mountain  torrents 
^  Wales  and  the  lake  district.     Turning 
^raptly  to  the  right,  along  the  bank  of 
^he  river,  they  soon  reached  a  small  tribu- 
tary, and  directing  their  course  along  its  edge , 
they  presently  arrived  at  a  point  where, 
as  they  turned  a  comer,  a  most  picturesque 
little  waterfall  met  their  gaze.   The  stream 
sprang  over  a  ledge  of  rock  in  a  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  thirty  feet  or  there- 
abouts, the  sunlight  gleaming  upon  it  as 
it  descended,  broken  by  the  shadows  cast 
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by  the  trees  which  overhung  it,  contriimt- 
ing  to  the  brilliaDcy  of  its  appearance. 
The  sides  of  the  little  ravine  cut  by  the 
water  were  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
save  where  occasionally  a  black  rock  or 
two  projecting  from  the  soil,  defied  au^ 
but  a  little  moss  to  find  a  place  for  its 
roots.*' 

''  There/'  said  Louisa,  «'  that  is  what  I 
have  brought  you  so  far  out  of  your  way 
to  see.'* 

''  And  beautiful  it  is,"  replied  Lennox ; 
'*  it  would  have  been  a  thousand  pities  to 
have  missed  seeing  it." 

They  had  not  stood  long  admiring  the 
beauties  of  the  cascade,  before  Mrs.  Ma^ 
donald  called  the  attention  of  her  com' 
panions  to  a  dark  cloud  which  they  had 
observed  from  the  hill,  and  which  had  now, 
contrary  to  the  predictions  of  some  of  the 
party,  been  borne  by  the  wind  towards 
them,  until  it  was  in  very  alarming  proxi* 
mity,  in  the  opinion,  at  any  rate,  of  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  whose  nerves  had  been  rather 
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shaken  by  ber  adventure  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  who  feared  another  thunder- 
storm. 

"  Is  there  no  cottage  in  the  neighbour- 
^H^od,  where  we  could  go  for  shelter  for  a 
fev  minutes  ?"  she  inquired,  anxiously. 
I  really  hardly  know/'  said  Louisa ; 
for  I  am  not  quite  on  fait  at  the  geo* 
S^^^fhj  of  these  parts.  But  I  dare  say 
^^ere  are  some  cottages  outside  of  the 
^^^^)od.  Our  best  way  will  be  to  follow 
^^1=^  little  streamlet,  which,  I  know,  will 
us  out  of  the  wood  at  last.  At 
^  rate,  we  had  better  lose  no  time.'' 
So  sajring,  she  sprang  up  a  path  that 
to  the  summit  of  the  waterfall,  and 
eooe  followed  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
hich  led  them,  as  she  had  predicted,  out 
^^f  the  wood,  and  into  a  kind  of  open 
^c^mmon  beyond — the  ravine  which  the 
'Vrater  had  cut  for  itself  during  the  lapse 
^f  ages  being,  to  the  right  and  left,  situ- 
ated between  two  rounded  hills  or  "  downs," 
^hich  shut  out  the  prospect  in  every  di- 
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rectioD  save  id  trout.  Still  do  cott^ 
was  visible ;  and  tbe  descent  of  a  large 
drop  or  two  warned  them  that  no  Ume 
should  be  lost  in  seeking  shelter.  They 
rapidly  pressed  on  along  the  course  of  the 
brook,  when,  on  turning  a  corner  of  the 
hiU,  they  saw  before  them,  on  its  margin, 
not  a  house  or  even  a  cottage,  but  a  low 
black  tent,  such  as  is  generally  inhabited 
by  ^psies. 

"Shall  we  take  shelter  there?"  said 
Louisa  to  her  female  companioD." 

"  Oh,  DO  t  mjrdear;  I  should  be  fright" 
ened  out  of  my  wits  by  those  horri^ 
gipsies." 

"  I  think,  however,  that  with  two  gen-" 
ttemen  to  protect  us,  we  have  not  ver^ 
much  to  fear.  And  if  we  do  not  get^ 
some  shelter,  we  shall  be  quite  wet  through, 
for  the  rain  is  already  beginoing  to  come 
down  more  rapidly." 

Mrs.  Macdonald  made  no  farther  ob- 
jection, and  they  walked  on  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  the  tent,  the  entrance  to  whidt 
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^as  turned  away  from  them ;  so  that  they 

could  form  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 

tenants.    When  they  arrived  at  it,  how- 

erer,  they  found  that  the  most  timid  need 

K«{    not  have  been  under  any  alarm,  as  the 

only  inhabitant  was  a  girl  of  apparently 

thiee  or  four-and-twenty,  who  started  to 

W  feet  at  their  approach,  and  putting 

^k  her  long  hair  with  her  dusky  hand, 

S^zed  at  them  without  fear,  but  with  much 

^riosity  depicted  on  her  countenance. 

"We  have  been  overtaken  in  the  storm," 

^^d    Lennox,  who    constituted    himself 

HH)ke8man  of  the  party,  **  and  these  ladies 

^^uld  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 

^^Quld  allow  them  to  take  shelter  in  your 

*^^t  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the  rain  is 


Pray  walk  in,  ladies,  and  welcome,'' 
^^d  the  girl ;  "  but  I  fear  you  must  even 
^t  on  the  grass,  for  we  have  no  chairs  to 
^er  you." 

They  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invita- 
tion, but  seated  themselves  on  the  mossy 


i 
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turf  without  further  delay;  and  having 
done  so,  found  leisure  to  examine  moic 
minutely  the  appearance  of  their  stnofB 
hostess. 

She  was  tall  and  finely  formed;  her 
figure  exhibiting  all  the  grace  of  one  ac- 
customed from  childhood  to  freedom  and 
habits  of  activity.  Her  face  was  a  r^olir 
oval,  though  dark  brown  in  compIexioD, 
and  her  long  black  hair,  though  wild- 
looking  and  dishevelled,  was  smooth  and 
glossy  as  the  raven's  wing.  Her  eyes 
were  large  and  dark,  and  streamed  with 
that  peculiar  fire  which  sometimes  be- 
tokens the  presence  of  insanity.  Her 
nose  was  fine  and  well  cut,  and  her  fall 
lips  displayed  a  very  white  and  r^ukr 
row  of  teeth.  Her  dress  was  of  the  very 
rudest  description  ;  a  dark  petticoat,  sur- 
mounted by  a  boddice,  over  which  a  rag- 
ged  red  cloak  was  carelessly  thrown, 
formed  the  whole  of  her  visible  attire ;  her 
feet,  her  legs,  and  arms,  being  bare,  aod 
showing  that  they  were  cast  in  no  un- 
graceful mould. 
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She  stood  thus  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
apparently  equally  unmindful  of  the  stran- 
S^n  within  it,  and  of  the  rain  that  now 
began  to  pour  down  in  good  earnest  with- 
out. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Lennox,  make  her  come 
^"^^3"  said  Louisa ;  ''  I  cannot  bear  to  think 

t,  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  dry,  we 

turning  the  rightftd  owner  out  into  the 

D. 


The  lady  wishes  you  to  come  in,"  said 

ox  aloud.     '*  Pray  do  not  stay  out  in 

rain — you  distress  all  of  us  ;  and  if 

^m  persist  in  doing  so,  we  shall  be  obliged 

leave  the  tent  ourselves/' 

The  girl's  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on 

"^lie  upturned  face  of   the   speaker,  and 

^lien  fixed  themselves  on  Louisa  with  ati 

^stfnest  scrutiny   which   made  her  lower 

l^er  gaze,  and  caused  the  colour  to  fly  to 

^er  cheeks. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
ber  observation,  the  girl  approached,  and, 
stooping  low  to  enter  the  tent,  threw  her- 


acquaintance,  and  yet  felt  rathe 
her,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  o 
conversation.      However,   at 
broke  the  silence,  by  saying— 

"  Hare  you  been  loi^  encan 
place  ?" 

"  A  few  days,"  was  the  brie 

"  And  what  can  induce  you 
spot  so  far  from  the  usual  haunt 

"  Lady,  the  streamlet  that 
Id  this  spot  divides  two  counti 
they  persecute  us  in  one  count 
across  the  brook  and  are  safe 
pursuit." 

"  But  why  shoold  they  pen 
— and  who  are  they  that  do  so 

"  They  persecute  us,  lady. 
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a  snare,  they  immediately  say  that  it  is 
<mr  work,  and  they  persecute  us  accord- 
ingly." 

'*  But  what,  then,  are  the  pursuits  of 
your  people  ?" 

"They  have  their  own  callings,  lady, 
like  others ;  but  they  do  not  seek  to  have 
their  professions  made  public.  I  have 
told  you  what  we  are  not,  but  it  is  not  for 
me  to  tell  you  what  we  are." 

There  was  again  a  silence ;  but  this  time 
it  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Macdonald,  who 
was  beginning  to  overcome  the  alarm  she 
had  felt  in  being  in  the  presence  of  so 
^Dge  a  being. 

**  Pray,  if  it  is  not  wrong  to  ask,  will 
you  tell  me— do  you  really  tell  people's 
fortunes  ?" 

*'  Surely  it  is  not  wrong  to  ask  ;  and  I 
see  not  why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  con- 
feasiog  a  gift  that  the  Almighty  has  be- 
stowed on  a  despised  people." 

*'  You  do,  then,  really  possess  the  secret 
-~but  how  do  you  do  it  ?" 
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"  Nay,  madam  ;  that,  again,  is 
me  to  tell.  That  we  can  do  it,  a  tl 
events  have  proved.  Do  you  wish 
should  tell  yours  ?"  I 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  lady  hastily 
gipsy  made  a  motion  as  though  sb 
have  taken  her  hand. 

A  disdainful  smile  passed  over  b 
face  as  she  turned  away  from  her. 

"  Will  you  tell  mine  ?"  said  I 
holding  out  his  hand ; — "  but  I  so; 
added  he,  suddenly  withdrawing 
feeling  in  his  pocket,  "  I  must  fire 
your  palm  with  silver?" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  girl.  " 
given  you  hospitality,  inasmuch  as 
^ven  you  the  shelter  of  these  raegei 
and  I  will  have  no  recompense  for 
for  aught  else.  Freely  and  truly 
tell  what  shall  be  revealed  to  me  ; 
warn  you  it  may  not  be  agreeable 
to  hear." 

"  Nay,  I  fear  not,"  replied  I 
gaily ;  and  again  extending  his  h; 
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placed  it  in  the  gipsy's,  over  whose  coun- 
tenance a  sad  smile  passed  as  she  marked 
bis  confideat  mamier. 

As  she  examined  his  hand,  however,  a 
dark  look  settled  upon  her  face.  She 
OQoe  or  twice  looked  up  and  gazed  in  his 
eyes  with  a  searching  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure, under  which  he  almost  quailed. 
Finally,  she  bent  towards  him,  and,  still 
holding  his  hand  in  hers,  chanted  in  a 
low,  but  melodious  voice,  the  following 
lines:— 

'*lQconBtant  thou  art,  and  thy  course  is  unsteady  ; 
h  judgment  o^er-hasty,  in  action  unready  ; 
Obejing  each  impulse,  no  passion  resisting ; 
In  good  ever  halting,  in  evil  persisting. 
"Hiis  course  thou'lt  pursue  to  the  end  of  thy  life, 
And  a  punishment  just  thou  wilt  find  in  thy  wife.*' 

Spite  of  his  attempts  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned, Lennox  coloured  deeply,*  and  ap- 
P^red  so  vexed,  that  Louisa,  who  had  been 
^^tending  to  request  that  her  fortune  might 
^  told,  refrained,  thinking  it  better  to  let 
tke  subject  drop.     The  gipsy,   however, 

*Warted  her  intention,  by  saying  to  her 

• 

^^  a  supplicating  voice — 
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'*  Lady»  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  fiivonr 
for  one  like  me  to  ask  of  one  so  beaQtiM 
and  noble  as  you  are,  I  should  esteem  it 
an  act  of  great  kindness  if  yon  woaldkt 
me  examine  your  hand  and  read  your  fa* 
tune." 

Louisa  could  not  refuse  so  modest  a  l^ 
quest ;  so  taking  off  her  glove,  she  plaeei 
her  delicate  white  hand  in  that  of  th 
gipsy,  whom  even,  in  the  midst  of  his  vei 
ation,  Lennox  could  not  help  envying. 

The  girl,  however,  seemed  to  have  ft 
other  thoughts  An  expression  of  dee 
sorrow  stole  over  her  countenance,  and  tb 
brightness  of  her  large  eyes  was  dimmc 
with  the  tears  which  she  seemed  to  find 
difficulty  in  restraining. 

She  bent  over  the  fair  hand,  kissed  i 
and,  letting  it  fall,  said — 

"  Lady,  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  for  n 
that  I  asked  your  permission  to  read  jw 
fortune.  It  has  cast  a  sadness  over  n 
which  it  will  take  long  for  me  to  shake  d 
But  you  wiU  excuse  my  telling  yon ; 
would  make  you  sad  too,  perchance," 
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"Nay/'  replied  Louisa,  whose  curi- 
osity was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  ''  you 
mat  tell  me  now.  Without  wishing  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
Ittve  not  sufficient  confidence  in  your  art 
to  be  much  affected  at  anything  you  might 
ny ;  and,  if  it  were  otherwise,  you  have 
ilready  told  me  too  much  to  be  silent  as 
to  the  rest." 

Thus  adjured,  the  girl  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and,  casting  down  her  eyes,  said, 
in  tones  which  seemed  to  be  drawn  from 
ker  with  difficulty,  the  following  lines : — 

"*  Udy,  by  day  the  brilliant  sun  shines  glorious  and 
bright, 

But  fear,  and  dread,  and  darkness  come  with  soul- 
subduing  night ; 

To-day  come  joy  and  gaiety,  but  if  we  see  to- 
morrow. 

For  joy  come  misery  and  pain — for  gaiety  comes 
sorrow. 

*'  Oh,  lady  !  thou  hast  been  the  cause,  to  them  that 
love  thee  best, 
^f  bitter  grief,  unknown  to  thee— deep  rankling 
in  the  breast ; 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Kilt  ail  their  pain,  Uirough  thee  prodaced,  ih«l 

be  fdi  less  tkan  thiae, 
%V'hen  thou  thyself  of  slighted  love  heart-bTokenl 

shalt  piae. 

"  Oh.  lady  !  would  that  I  posseued  aome  power  ^ 

But  I  foresee  no  peace  for  thee  except  within  tli 

graTe. 
Sweet  lady,  pardon  me,  that  I  a  prophet  am  of  H 
1  speak  but  what  the  fates  decree — I  speak  V 

what  I  will." 

As  she  Uttered  these  last  words,  sb 
cast  an  appealing  look  at  Loiiisa,  as  if  I 
deprecate  any  resentmeot  that  might  I: 
lurking  in  her  hosom ;  and,  springii^  sac 
deoly  to  her  feet,  rushed  out  of  the  tex 
and  up  the  hUl-side  with  the  speed  of 
hunted  deer. 

"  Poor  thing !  she  is  mad,"  said  Lenno: 
who  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  tha 
followed  her  abrupt  departure. 

"  It  is,  at  all  events,  your  interest  i 
say  so,  Mr.  Lennox,"  observed  Mrs.  Maj 
donald  ;  "for  she  did  not  give  you  by  u 
means  a  flattering  character  t" 

Lennox  coloured  slightly. 
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"It is  not  for  me,"  he  said,  "  to  justify 
myself  from  the  imputations  she  cast  on 
oy  character.     I  can  only  say  that,  as  I 
^  certainly  unconscious  of  much  of  the 
evil  she  attributed  to  me,  I  trust  I  may 
escape  the  awful  penalty  with  which  she 
threatens  me."     And  here  his  eye  wan- 
dered to  Louisa,  who  had  not  yet  spoken. 
"She  must  be  indeed  deranged,"  said 
she  at  length  ;    "  for  though,  doubtless, 
misfortune  may  be  in  store  for  me,  her 
allusion  to  my  past  life  is  so  utterly  unin- 
telligible— so    completely    unfounded   on 
anything  approaching  to  a  fact — that  it 
destroys  any  faith  I  might  otherwise,  in 
spite  of  my  better  reason,  be  disposed  to 
place  in  her  prediction,  and  convinces  me 
that  the  whole  is  nothing  but  the  fruit  of 
^diseased  imagination.     But  now  we  had 
setter,  perhaps,  be  returning;    the   rain 
^ems  over,  and  we  are  some  distance  from 
^ome." 

They  accordingly  left  the  hut,  casting 
^^iquiring  glances  up  and   down  the  glen 

I  2 
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I  theypio- 
i  the  steep  boO 
:  d  the  raTiM  in 
viich  tStt  fffK^  ftcMI  «ae  situated. 

Wbb  tkKf  had  avived  at  the  summit, 
ihtf  paand  to  take  bnath  and  to  survey 
r  More  tbem.     To  the  left  bv 
y  c  Hill.  601D  vhich  tfa^  bad 
Id  front,  a  little  to  their 
,  bj  Ike  towers  o<  Supldbrd  Caslle. 
I  from  tbem.  bowerer,    as   they 
kaev,  hf  tbe  n«cr.  whidi  here  making  ^ 
iBi^e  head,  cat   them  off  both  from  ti*^ 
Huater's  HiU   and  also  from  the  Castte"- 
The  fafider  that  crossed   it.  however,  w^* 
pliinly  %-isible,  and   they   found  but  littl^ 
dimcully  io  makiog  their  war  to  it,  tlioag^ 
the  valk  was  a  longer  ooe  than  they  ha^ 
antidpated ;  and  the  regret  that  LeDDtv^ 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  its  coming  so  shortB-:^ 
to  a  coDclufiion,    was  dissipated  by  tl:^'' 
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sigbt  of  Louisa's  evident  fatigue,  which 
convinced  him  that  it  was,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate that  they  were  now  near  home. 

Tbey  had  not  advanced  much  beyond 
the  bridge,  when  a  brilliant  array  of  silks 
and  satins,  parasols,  bonnets,  ribands  and 
flounces,  which  was  seen  approaching, 
warned  them  that  the  party  had  returned 

from  W ,  and  were  now  walking  to 

meet  them. 

After  the  usual  greetings  and  enquiries, 
the  two  parties  joined  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Castle  together,  Mrs.  Macdonald 
giving,  as  she  went,  a  long  history  of  their 
adventures  to  the  company  in  general,  and 
Udy  Barbara  in  particular ;  while  Susan 
Went  to  Louisa's  unoccupied    side   (for 
^nnox  would  not  quit  Aw),  and,  while 
'^tening  to  Mrs.  Macdonald's  account, 
^Hk^asionally  made  a  sotto-voce  enquiry  of 
Louisa  as  to  the  correctness  of  particular 
^currences. 

When  Mrs.  Macdonald  came  to  recount 
the  meeting  with  the  gipsy,  Lady  Barbara 
Remarked — 


I    CAfTXtTQIt. 

c  been  poor  Elko, 
ethaaalittle 
IcHt,  OB  one  topic.  She 
e  af  tboee  w&Ddeiiog  f^nulkt 
'  remain  long  in  anj. 
e  reasoD  or  other, 
inzs  may  bavt 
r  to  viiicti  she  belonged 
s  to  this  nd^- 
feivhaad,  aad,  ■■  6ct.  becanie  almost  tf 
wd  %■■■■  to  Ae  neighboors  as  if  they 
lad  kacB  ir^^alii  mhabttants  o(  the  parish. 
*  Tke  pd  ElhB.  trom  her  beauty  and 
■■■d  i^aot  ^aafir  attracted  the  attoi- 
IMflf  A»  y«M«S  natics  of  the  neighbour' 
h«ri  :  hat  ihb  wtfaad  their  adT^nces  with 
tme.  till  at  length  one, 
e  than  the  others,  sncceeded 
:  ber  attentioD.  Withawibl 
s  like  bers,  thoc  wtf 
Wt  «■£  itep  froaa  indifierence  to  the  oust 
TckeaBEttl  p<iiHW"  She  lored  her  ad- 
MHcr  ardent^,  and  he  seemed  to  reqnite 
Iwr  attadwcnL     They  were  sepanted, 
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however,  often  and  long,  as  she  was  forced 
to  accompany  the  frequent  journeys  of  her 
&mily;   and  sometimes    months    would 
cfapse  ere  she  returned  to  this  neighbour- 
Iiood  After  all  her  absences,  however,  she 
dways  found  her  lover  faithful  until  one 
udocky  time,  when,  dmring  an  absence  of 
kn,  which  had  been  prolonged  considera- 
Uy  beyond  its  usual  term,  the  friends  of 
die  young  man  so  worked  upon  his  feei- 
ng and  his  pride,  and  decried  so  much 
tbe  idea  of  his  marrying  a  gipsy,  that  he 
yielded  to  their  persuasions,  and  united 
bimself  to  a  young  girl  in  his  own  class 
rf  life,  who  had  long  been  secretly  attached 
to  him.     On  the  day  when  the  marriage 
c^eremony  had  been  performed,  Ellen  and 
W  party  returned  to  the  parish,  and  took 
tip  their  position  in  the  lonely  neighbour- 
hood where  you  appear  to-day  to  have 
encountered    her.     In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  Ellen  made  her  way  down  to  the 
village,  in  hopes  of  hearing  tidings  of  him 
^hom  she  still  fancied  her  betrothed.  The 
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first  person  she  met  was  a  girl,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  rival  of  hers — or  rathefi 
whose  sweetheart  had,  without  any  eDOoa^ 
ragement  on  Ellen's  part,  worshipped  the 
gipsy  in  preference  to  her  to  whomlai 
youthful  attentions  had  previously  been 
devoted.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  she 
hated  Ellen  with  all  a  jealous  woman'i 
hatred,  and  had  been  for  some  time  ^cMt- 
ing  over  the  prospect  of  her  misery  it 
hearing  that  she,  in  her  turn,  was  the  de* 
serted  one.  Recognising  Ellen  through 
the  twilight,  she  immediately  addressed 
her,  and  informed  her,  in  the  coarsest  and 
most  unfeeling  terms,  of  the  event  whidi 
had  just  taken  place,  and  which  was  to 
make  her  life  desolate. 

''  The  shock  was  so  sudden  that,  acting 
on  the  violent  and  impetuous  nature  of 
the  gipsy,  it  made  her  reason  stagger  od 
its  throne.  She  made  no  reply  to  her 
cruel  informant,  but,  starting  aside  like  a 
broken  bow,  she  sped  with  the  rapidity  (^ 
thought  back  to  the  barren  hills,  and  wao* 
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dered  there  till  morning.  What  was  the 
strife  that  then  took  place  within  her,  no 
one  but  herself  can  tell.  But  the  change 
io  her  manner  has  been  most  striking. 
Before  the  lamentable  occurrence  she 
made  no  pretensions  to  prophesying  or  to 
supernatural  powers  of  any  kind  ;  but 
since  that,  she  has  been  ever  given  to  pre- 
dict grief  and  misfortune,  especially  in 
matters  connected  with  the  heart.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  both  the  young  man,  her 
former  lover,  and  his  newly-married  wife 
were  carried  off  by  an  uncommon  disease  ; 
and  the  common  people  believe  that  she 
sold  herself  to  the  evil  one  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  their  ruin,  and  that  the 
gift  of  prophesy  to  which  she  now  lays 
claim  is  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  infernal 
compact.  To  those,  however,  who  view 
the  matter  in  a  more  unprejudiced  light, 
her  80othsayings  seem  but  the  wanderings 
of  a  mind  diseased  and   at   war  within 

• 

'^If.     At  any  rate,  she  always  appears 

I  3 
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to  be  an  object  of  the  deepest  compasaoD, 
and  I  should  make  a  point  of  gomgtosee 
her,  now  that  I  know  she  is  here ;  bat  1 
apprehend,  from  your  account  of  her  be* 
haviour,  and  the  unnatural  excitemeot 
into  which  she  was  thrown,  that  she  will 
ilot  remain  any  longer  in  that  spot, 
and,  perhaps,  may  not  return  for  mai^ 
months/' 

"  But  if  she  is  only  dependent  upon 
others  of  her  party,  how  can  she  regolata 
their  movements  that  way  ?''  asked  Mrs. 
Macdonald. 

"I  believe  that  they,  like  most  half- 
civilized  people,  attach  great  importance 
to  madness,  and  regard  the  whims  of  a 
partially  deranged  person  like  glimpses  of 
revelation  from  a  superior  being,  so  that 
she  exercises  more  than  ordinary  influence 
over  the  family  to  which  she  belongs^ 
and,  moreover,  she  has  deserved  and  ob- 
tained so  much  sympathy  and  compassioo, 
that  on  that  account  alone  they  all  seek  to 
gratify  her  wishes.'* 
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Looisa  had  listened,  deeply  interested, 
to  this  accoont    of   the    strange  being, 
whose  predictions  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  her  so  short  a  time  ago ; 
^d  while  the  circumstances  of  her  case 
gave  some  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
ber  prediction,  and  removed  much  of  the 
Weight  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  could 
not  help  attaching  to  it,  they  served  to 
interest  her  all  the  more  in  her  fate. 

She  had  now  begun  herself  to  feel  the 
ttughty  power  of  love ;  and  as  she  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  Lennox  de- 
liberately seeking  her  love,  and  then 
lieartlessly  casting  her  off,  she  felt  with  a 
shudder  that  if  in  that  way  the  gipsy's 
prediction  were  to  be  accomplished,  her 
fete  would  be  too  dreadful  to  be  borne. 
She  thought  of  how  short  a  time  she  had 
known  him,  and  of  the  mastery  that  he 
kad  already  won  over  her  heart ;  and  she 
pictured  to  herself  this  power,  this  mas- 
tery, being  infinitely  increased  as  time 
gave  him  new  opportunities  of  exercising 
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it ;  and  then,  when  her  whole  soul  had  been 
surrendered  to  him — to  be  cast  off— oh, 
horrible  I — her  heart  sickened  at  the  bare 
thought.  Would  it  not  then  be  wise  tt 
restrain  herself,  to  keep  the  key  of  Ivr 
heart  in  her  own  power,  until  LemKB 
formally  applied  for  it.  Alas !  it  wv 
gone,  she  was  under  the  spell,  and  wooU 
no  more  free  herself  from  its  infloenoe^ 
than  the  hapless  bird,  which,  enchantedbf 
the  serpent's  gaze,  flies  in  narrower  and 
still  narrower  circles,  till  it  drops  exhausted 
into  its  mouth.  But  while  she  could  not 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  admit  this,  sbe 
consoled  herself  with  the  assurance  that 
she  was  at  least  as  certain  of  the  reality 
of  his  aflection.  She  had  seen  it  in  his 
eyes,  she  had  felt  it  in  his  touch.  There 
is  a  magic  in  mutual  love  which  speedily 
enables  it  to  make  itself  understood  when 
no  untoward  circumstances  intervene ;  and 
in  this  case  there  were  none  such—no 
opposing  parents,  no  intriguing  rivab-- 
Lennox  had  no  one  to  restrain  him,  aod 
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•ttempted  not  to  restrain  himself,  but 
biniself  be  borne  nnrenstingly  along 
the  conent  of  his  passions.  Those 
\  mere  for  the  present  Louisa's  natural 
rdians  were  not  ill-pleased  to  see  a 
nal  likinjg  springing  up  between  her 
one  of  whom  the  world  spoke  well, 
whose  agreeable  manners  and  conver- 
m  had  won  their  own  regard.  Susan, 
ed,  was  watching  with  an  anxious 
;  but  she  was  far  too  well  pleased  at 
srving  the  prospering  of  an  affair 
ih  promised  to  remove  the  great  ob- 
le  to  the  attainment  of  her  own  heart's 
re,  to  wish  to  cast  any  impediment  in 
my.  She  had,  in  compliance  with  her 
r  and  her  promise,  made  various  en- 
ies  concerning  Mr.  Lennox  ;  they  had 
een  answered,  and  satisfactorily.  Why 
lid  not  she  then  be  satisfied  with  what 
sared  to  meet  with  such  general 
robation,  and  was  so  peculiarly  pro- 
>us  to  her  own  ultimate  views  ?  Feel- 
;  such  as  these  occupied  their  minds 
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as  they  returned  to  the  house  U 
and  as  Mrs.  Macdonald  found  man] 
listener  to  her  story  amongst  those 
not  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  th 
our  heroine,  both  she  and  Susan 
on  in  silence,  each  busy  with  1 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


^he  following  day  they  all  went  in  to 
^- ,  for  the  third  and  last  day's  per- 
formance at  the  cathedral ;  and  this  time 
^nnox  obtained  without  difficulty  a  seat 

m 

^^  Lady  Barbara's  carriage,  as  Lord  Au- 
gustus had  in  despair  given  up  all  further 
opposition.  The  oratorio  on  this  occasion 
^as Haydn's  chef-d^ceuvre,  the  '^Creation;" 
^d  its  performance  would  at  any  other 
time  have  held  Louisa  entranced  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  *'  Messiah," 
which  she  had  heard  two  days  previously. 
Now,  however,  she  found  her  thoughts 
strangely  wandering.  It  was  no  longer 
t.he  eager,  undivided  attention  which  she 
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had  paid  before.  If  he  spoke,  she  mt 
anxious  to  listen  ;  and  when  he  was  silent, 
she  felt  that  do  melcxly  bad  such  a  cbam 
for  her  ear  as  the  music  of  his  voice,  At 
one  time  she  did  indeed  listen  to  the  ora- 
torio with  rapt  attention: — it  was  when 
the  performance  had  arrived  at  those 
verses  so  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  lore 
and  happiness  of  oar  first  parents,  at  tbeir 
first  creation.  For  some  time  after  tbif, 
she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  to  his  ;  but  the 
soft  music  had  stolen  in  upon  her  soul 
and  left  there  an  indelible  impression. 
Od  the  whole,  however,  she  pronounced 
her  opinion  that  the  "  Creation  "  was  far 
inferior  in  sublimity  and  interest  to  the 
"  Messiah,"  without  being  herself  entirely 
conscious  of  the  effect  which  her  own  pe- 
culiar position  had  in  biassing  her  jadg- 
ment.  She  admitted,  however,  to  herself, 
that  she  had  enjoyed  herself  immensely, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  she  had  cerbuoly 
been  better  pleased  than  on  the  previous 
occasion. 
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The  next  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
pose, that  they  might  all  be  fresh  for  the 
ball,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  even- 
ing. The  morning,  therefore,  was  spent 
in  mosic,  singing,  working,  and  reading, 
iriiile  in  the  afternoon  they  lounged  about 
the  pleasure-grounds,  ate  strawberries  and 
cream  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  in- 
dulged in  some  of  those  quiet  amusements 
which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
arranged  country-house. 

"  How  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  sail 
to-day!''  observed  Mrs.  Macdonald,  as  she 
and  some  others  of  the  party  were  saun- 
teriog  by  the  side  of  a  large  sheet  of  water 
which  ornamented  the  grounds. 

"Well,  there  are  two  boats,"  said  Lady 
Barbara,  ''  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  any  one  has  made  any 
use  of  them." 

"  At  any  rate,  let  us  go  and  see,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Macdonald. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  boat. 
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house,  but  found  that,  as  it  bad  not  bea 
expected  that  their  services  would  be  n- 
quired,  the  two  boats,  partly  from  leakage, 
partly  from  dust  and  cobwebs,  were  m 
such  a  state  as  precluded  the  idea  of 
making  any  comfortable  use  of  them. 
However,  Lady  Barbara  promised  thil 
she  would  give  orders  that  they  should  all 
be  in  readiness,  in  case  they  were  wanted 
on  the  morrow,  when  lassitude  after  the 
ball  might  make  them  peculiarly  accept- 
able. 

"  I  hope.  Miss  Castleton,"  said  Lennoi, 
as  they  were  walking  a  little  apart,  thougb 
ostensibly  belonging  to  Lady  Barbara's 
party — "  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me 
the  honour  of  dancing  the  first  waltz  with 
you  this  evening." 

"With  great  pleasure,"  she  rephedj 
"  you  are  determined  not  to  be  forestaUedi 
Mr.  Lennox." 

"  With  such  a  prize  in  view,"  replied 
he,  "  I  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  for  beii^ 
rather  impatient.     May  I  also  have  the 
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pkasure  of  dancing  the  first  quadrille  with 

''  Nay,  not  both,  Mr.  Lennox.  Which- 
sver  you  please — ^but  I  cannot  permit  you 
:o  have  both.  If  you  think  the  prize 
really  so  valuable  as  you  say,  you  ought 
lot  to  wish  to  deprive  others  of  all  share 
nit." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Lennox,  '^  if  I  was 
ID  angd ;  but  being  a  mere  mortal,  I 
Host  plead  guilty  to  being  excessively  sel- 
ish  on  the  subject,  and  thinking  of  no 
)ne'8  claims  in  comparison  with  my  own." 

"  What  a  beautiful  butterfly !"  suddenly 
ixckdmed  Louisa ;  ''see  how  he  wings  his 
Bray  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  the 
iweets  of  each,  and  yet  none  have  power 
to  detain  him.  I  fear  me,  that  is  too  often 
he  case  with  you  gentlemen.  You  fly  from 
)Qe  flower  to  another,  devoting  yourself 
issiduously  to  one  for  a  short  time,  and 
hen  relinquishing  it  for  another,  and 
asting  no  thought  on  the  poor  flower  thus 
jft  behind  and  rifled  of  its  sweets." 
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"  But  bave  you  never  heard  that  then 
is  a  flower  which  has  the  power  of  de- 
taining the  wandering  insect,  and  keep- 
ing it  a  close  prisoner,  even  if  it  perish  in 
the  embrace?" 

"  No  ;  what  do  you  mean?" 

"There  is  a  plant  called  the  sensitive 
plant,  or  sometimes,  in  common  parlancei 
'  Venus'  fly-trap  ;'  on  the  petals  of  which, 
if  an  insect  settles,  they  immediately  close 
upon  it  and  completely  shut  it  in.  la  like 
manner,  the  gay  and  gaudy  tribe  to  whom 
you  allude,  though  they  may  flutter  uoin- 
jured  for  a  time,  may  at  last  meetftith 
those  attractions,  from  whose  iofluence 
there  is  no  escape." 

He  said  this  in  a  marked  manner,  that 
brought  the  roses  to  Louisa's  cheek  ;  and 
by  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  she 
asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  boating  ? 

"Yes,  very  fond  indeed,"  he  replied; 
"and  my  vanity  whispers  that  I  am  oo 
bad  hand  at  managing  a  sailing-boat.  If  the 
sailing  party  comes  off  to-morrow,  I  bopc 
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yoa  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you,  and 
take  the  helm  of  the  boat  which  will  bear 
so  precious  a  freight." 

"  I  won't  promise,"  replied  Louisa ;  "  I 
shall  see  how  you  behave." 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted 
by  their  being  joined  by  some  of  the  rest 
of  the  party;  and  no  other  opportunity 
offered  for  private  conversation  during  the 
lemainder  of  the  afternoon,  the  latter  por- 
tion of  which  was  spent  by  Louisa  in  her 
own  apartment,  recruiting  her  strength  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
evening. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room  a 
few  minutes  before  dinner,  Lennox,  who 
was  there  before  her,  stepped  up  to  her 
and  asked  her,  before  she  sat  down,  to  look 
at  some  music  that  he  had  been  looking 
over  for  her.  She  accordingly  went  with 
him  to  the  piano,  when,  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  music  book,  he  took  a 
piece  of  loose  paper,  and  presenting  it  to 

l^er,  said — 
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"You  remember  our  conversation ffl 
afternoon  about  the  butterfly  ?  I  have  ei 
bodied  the  idea  in  a  few  little  verses,  vhic 
I  hope,  you  will  accept  from  me  in  in 
mory  of  the  happy  hours  that  I  have  Bpe 
in  your  society." 

Louisa  started,  and  felt  rather  afra 
that  by  accepting  his  poetry  she  was  doii 
something  wrong.  Curiosity,  howew 
prevailed,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  si 
took  the  paper  that  he  tendered  to  hei 
and  while  she  professed  to  be  looking  Of 
the  music,  she  in  reality  employed  heiK 
in  reading  the  foUowiDg  lines : 

One  day  I  was  watcbing  a  butterfly  bright, 

As  firom  flower  to  flower  he  flew ; 
He  settled  one  instant,  and  then  took  his  flight, 

Having  sipped  the  honey  dew. 

Roam  on,  roam  on,  thou  butterfly  gay — 

Roam  on  so  Joyous  and  free  ! 
Roam  on,  nor  dream  that  there  may  come  a  dtj 

When  thou'It  lose  thy  liberty. 

Scarce  formed  was  the  thought  to  one  fiow'ret  hele' 
Blest  by  heaven  with  the  pow'r  of  detaining; 

Around  his  gay  winga  her  soft  petals  she  threw, 
And  left  him  no  choice  but  remaining. 
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No  more,  no  more,  thou  butterfly  bright. 
From  flower  to  flower  shalt  thou  roam ; 

From  thy  loTely  enslaver  no  more  take  thy  flight, 
But  make  her  fond  bosom  thy  home ! 

Loaisa  blushed,  deeply  as  she  read  the 
last  line ;  feeling,  however,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  say  something,  she  remarked, 

"Very  pretty,  indeed,  Mr.  Lennox; 
yoadonot  seem,  however,  to  view  the  fate 
of  the  butterfly  with  great  commiseration. 

"  His  fate  would  scarcely  deserve  any, 
Miss  Castleton,  even  if  he  perished. 
Such  a  death  could  have  nothing  dreadful 
in  it !  Far  better  to  die  thus,  than  to  live 
for  ever  banished  from  the  sweet  object  of 
his  attentions." 

"  Nay,  now,  you  are  talking  nonsense, 
Mr.  Lennox  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  what 
am  I  to  do  with  the  verses  ?*' 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  them  for  you  till 
to-morrow,  if  you  will  promise  me  that 
you  will  accept  them.'* 

"Well,   I  promise,"   she  replied;  and 
then  their  conversation  was  interrupted. 
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Their  dinner  passed  off  more  sileiill; 
UukD  their  dinners  usually  did,  for  Louisa 
feU  somewhat  confused  by  the  very 
marked  tone  which  Lenaox's  conversatioos 
with  her  had  now  assumed.  She  could 
not  but  feel  that,  without  making  a  posi- 
tire  declaration,  he  was  perpetually  giving 
her  to  understand  that  he  viewed  her  io  a 
very  different  light  from  any  one  else  ;  and 
she  did  not  feel  sure  how  far  she  was  jus- 
tified in  encouragiDg  him  in  doing  so.  I& 
her  own  heart  she  believed  that  he  lowd 
her  truly  and  devotedly ;  but  she  did  not 
know  how  far  the  opinion  of  the  world 
would  go  with  her,  and  how  far  such  a 
decided  affair  as  hers  had  now  become, 
could  be  carried  on  without  any  injun 
accruing  from  it  to  her  character. 

Aaxieties  such  as  these,  made  her  seriouE 
and  pre-occupied  ;  and  Lennox,  who  per- 
ceived the  difference  in  her  manner,  made 
a  guess  at  the  caase,  which  was  not  very 
far  from  the  truth. 

Very  soon  after  dinner,  the  carriages 
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came  round,  aud  they  started  for  the  ball, 
Lenoox  accompanying  Lady -Barbara  and 
her  two  young  ladies,  as  Sir  William  Pley- 
dell  voted  the  whole  thing  a  bore,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  remaining  at  home. 
Of  course,  as  they  were  four  inside  a  coach, 
there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  pri- 
vate conversation ;  and  though  Lennox 
exerted  himself  very  much  to  entertain 
the  company  in  general,  he  was  inwardly 
delighted  when  they  drew  up  at  the  door 

of  the  town- hall  of  W ;  in  the  large 

room  over  which,  the  musical  festival 
balls  had  for  time  out  of  mind  been  held. 
Then  his  heart  beat  high  with  anticipated 
pleasure,  and  he  fervently  hoped  that  the 
ball  might  have  begun,  so  that  the  first 
**  stupid"  quadrille  might  be  over,  and  he 
Ought  be  able  at  once  to  enjoy  the  long 
looked-for pleasure  of  waltzingwith  Louisa. 
His  wish  was  gratified.  The  first  quad- 
rille was  just  finished,  and,  even  as  they 
eutered  the  room,  the  inspiring  strains  of 
the  Olga  waltz  were  resounding  through 

VOL.  II.  K 
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lU     Lennox   (ild    not    waste    any  of  the 
[u«nous  momeats,  but,  with  a  smile  at 
lady  Barbara,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  nQV  I 
nliere  you  for  some    time  of    your  bat 
ctiar^,"  be  slipped  hia  arm  round  Louisa's 
vaist,  and  rapidly  wbirliug  away,  was  soon 
ton  to  sight  among  the  herd  of  danceis 
vbo  already  crowded  the  room.     Lennox 
was  a  first-nite  dancer  ;  bis  good  ear  and 
natural  grace  were  aided  by  the  experience 
which  a  few  London  seasons  had  ajforded 
him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  thread  liis 
way   amongst   the    throng    with    an  ease 
that  one  less  practised  in  the  art  of  danc- 
ing in  a  crowd  could  never  have  attained. 
Louisa  had,  in  that  particular,  inherited 
the  talents  of  her  mother,   who  had,  ia 
Iter  day,  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  dancers  that  the  metropolis 
atibrded.     She  had,  necessarily,  very  little 
practice ;  but  her   natural    aptitude,  and 
the   inherent   grace  of  her    movements, 
supphed  the  place  of   experience ;  and, 
under    Lennox's   skilful    guidance,  they 
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threaded  the  crowded  circle  in  a  manner 
that,  while  it  afforded  the  most  unbounded 
delight  to  themselves,  called  forth  the  un- 
qualified  admiration  of  the  bystanders, 
amongst  whom  many  an  inquiry  was  made 
SI  to  who  the  distingue  looking  couple 
ooQld  be,  for  Lennox  was  an  entire  stranger 
in  the  county  ;  and  Louisa  having  never 
been  "  out"  even  in  the  country,  was 
known  to  few  beside  her  immediate  neigh- 
bonrs. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  did  not 
need  that  any  one  should  tell  him  to 
irhom  that  lovely  face,  that  sylph-like  form 
bebnged.  Wentworth  had,  after  many 
m  inward  struggle,  and  many  a  conver- 
alion  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Castleton, 
letermined  to  come  to  the  ball,  and  see 
ind  judge  for  himself  how  it  fared  with 
he  idol  of  his  heart,  amongst  the  gay 
ircle  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  He 
t)uld  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  He 
lad  heard  nothing  from  Susan ;  and  he, 
herefore,  felt  convinced  that  no  unworthy 
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I  Ae  6r^  day  of 
UK  fcrtRMa  ■Mr  wtt  ictam  firom  W — • 
IB  vUcb  Ac  had  frinctpaUT  dilated  on  tiv 
paries  of  Ae  " Miiniili."  and  had  merely 
neotiooed  tlat  she  had  had  a  very  agree- 
able dinneT  oa  the  prerioos  ereoii^ 
harinz  sat  next  to  a  Mr.  Lennox,  vbo 
had  succeeded  rery  well  in  amnsing  ber ; 
the  other,  written  the  day  previoas.  after 

her    second  visit    to  W ,  in  which 

she  had  said  tittle  about  the  oratorio,  a- 
cept  that  she  bad  thought  the  "  Creation" 
very  inferior  to  the  "  Messiah,"  but  hid 
given  a  long  account  of  her  rambles  of 
(he  preceding  day,  in  which  the  name  of 
Lennox  had  necessarily  figured  in  aJUnoA 
every  other  line. 
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if.  Castleton,  who,  in  pity  to  the  lover's 
iety,  had  read  most  of  Louisa's  letters 
dm,  had  no  difficulty  in  informing  him 
this  Mr.  Lennox  was  the  eldest  son  of 
d  Lennox,  not  very  rich,  hut  probably 
absolutely  precluded  by  poverty  from 
rying.  This  intelligence  worked  poor 
itworth's  suspense  and  anxiety  to  a 
li  that  was  absolutely  intolerable,  and 
sked  Mr.  Castleton  if  he  thought  there 
really  any  harm  in  his  going  to  the 
Mr.  Castleton  said  that  he  did  not 
meral  approve  of  members  of  the  cle- 
profession  making  a  practice  of  ming- 
in  gay  scenes,  where  idleness  was  so 
and  trifling  so  predominant,  but  that, 
single  occasion,  and  with  such  a  spe- 
object  in  view,  he  did  not  conceive 
there  could  be  any  harm  in  it ;  and 
Sed  thus  by  his  rector's  opinion, 
itworth  stifled  any  lingering  scruples, 

started  for  W ;  determined  to  see 

judge  for  himself,  as  far  as  he  possibly 
1,  of  the  demeanour  of  his  beloved, 
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and  of  the  probable  inteotioDsof  this  Mr. 
Lennox.  He  had  arrived  early  and  si>s 
standing  near  the  door,  anxiously  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  Stapteford  party,  when 
Louisa  and  Lennox  entered.  Her  dress 
almost  touched  him,  but  slie  was  looking 
up  at  Lennox  and  did  not  see  him.  Ht, 
however,  saw  the  look  whicli  Lennox  beat 
upon  her ;  he  saw  the  smile  which  Lennoi  j 
gave  to  Lady  Barbara,  as  be  dashed  off 
with  her  lovely  niece  ;  he  saw  the  intel' 
hgent  look  with  which  Lady  Barbara  re- 
pUed  to  the  smile,  and  his  heart  sank 
witbin  biui.  It  was  plain,  Lennox  (foi 
his  heart  told  him  it  was  he)  was  avowed^ 
paying  his  court  to  Louisa,  and  Lady  Bu- 
bara  saw  it,  and  approved. 

So  absorbed  bad  he  been  in  his  obaer- 
vatioD  of  Louisa,  that  he  was  not  coosciotf 
of  the  presence  of  Lady  Barbara's  other 
companion.  He  did  not  see  that  pale  face 
flush,  when  his  unexpected  appearance  soft 
the  blood  coursiog  through  its  veins.  He 
did  not  see  the  stUI  deeper  pallor  that 
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overspread  it,  on  its  remaining  so  utterly 
noDoticed.  By  the  time  that  he  observed 
SosaD,  she  had  had  time  to  recover  her 
composure ;  and  frankly  holding  out  her 
bind  to  him,  she  said,  in  a  tone  from  which 
she  succeeded  in  banishing  every  trace  of 
emotion — 

"  We  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  Mr. 
Wentworth.  I  must  introduce  you  to 
Lady  Barbara.  Lady  Barbara,  you  must 
let  me  introduce  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  great 
frjend  of  Mr.  Castleton's." 

Lady  Barbara  shook  hands  with  him,  say- 
ing, she  had  often  heard  of  him,  and  was 
very  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance ;  but 
thinking  inwardly  to  herself  that  she  feared 
he  had  come  to  spoil  the  affair  between  her 
niece  and  Mr.  Lennox,  in  which  she  had 
already  taken  a  great  interest,  and  therefore 
rather  wishing  that  he  had  stayed  away. 

Wentworth,  as  in  duty  bound,  com- 
menced a  conversation  with  her,  but  he 
was  all  the  time  revolving  in  his  mind 
how  best  he  could  get  a  little  private  talk 
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with  Susan.  He  did  not  waltz,  and  there- 
fore coold  not  ask  her  to  dance  now,  md 
the  next  qoadrille  he  ardently  hoped  to  be 
allowed  to  dance  with  Louisa.  He  ther^ 
fore  made  np  his  mind  that  he  oonld  ndt 
dance  with  Susan  for  the  present,  and  tlNt 
he  would  stay  and  talk  to  her  and  Ladf 
Barbara,  until  the  end  of  the  waltz  should 
bring  Louisa  back  to  her  party. 

How  brief  does  a  waltz  appear,  when  we 

are  dreading  its  termination — how  wearilj 

long,  when  we  are  ardently  desiring  it.  No 

two  people  would  have  given  so  different  an 

account  of  an  interval  of  time,  as  Lennai 

and   Wentworth   of  the  duration  of  the 

waltz  in  question.     The  former  was  readf 

to  declare  that  it  could  not  have  lasted 

more  than  five  minutes,  while  the  latter  was 

willing  to  make  an  affidavit  that  it  did  not 

occupy  less  than  five  and  twenty  !  An  on- 

prejudiced  observer  would  have  fixed  its 

length   with   tolerable  correctness    at  a 

quarter  of  an  hour,  ''  be  the  same  more 

or  less."    However,  it  came  to  an  end  tt 
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leDgth,  and  at  that  early  period  of  the 
eveoiog  there  was  no  pretext  for  going  to 
supper,  nor  indeed  was  there  any  supper 
to  go  to.  Lennox  slowly  and  reluctantly 
oooducted  Louisa  back  towards  Lady  Bar- 
bara, having  first  extracted  a  promise  that 
ihe  would  dance  with  him  the  next  polka 
bot  one,  and  another  waltz  later  in  the 
eveoing.  Louisa  was  even  more  surprised 
than  Susan  at  seeing  Wentworth,  for  she 
did  not  know,  as  Susan  did,  the  weighty 
reasons  that  prompted  him  to  be  present. 

To  her  enquiries,  he  replied,  what  was 
doubtless  true,  that  he  had  come  princi- 
pally for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and 
bearing  how  she  was  going  on,  and  how  she 
bad  been  amusing  herself.  He  added  that 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  the  next  quadrille  with  her. 
*•  Oh,  no !  Mr.  Wentworth,  not  the  next ! 
1  am  really  very  sorry,  but  I  have  been  en- 
gaged for  a  long  time  to  dance  the  next 
quadrille  with  Lord  Augustus.  However 
tbis  next  is  going  to  be  a  polka,  and  that 
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1  am  engaged  to  dance  with  Mr.  TliORi- 
ton." 

'■  May  I  then  have  the  quadrille  aft« 
the  next  ?" 

"  With  great  pleasure,  but  you  know 
there  will  be  another  waltz  and  polka  be/ore 
that,  so  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  it  comes." 

"  I    am    afraid    so    indeed,"    sighed 
Wentworth  ;   and  he  thought  that,  if  it 
were  so  long  before  he  got  his  dance  with 
Louisa — that  with  Susau,  foi'  which  he  was 
hardly  less  anxious,  would  be  indefinitely 
put  off,  for  she  too  was  engaged  for  the 
next  quadrille  to  her  friend  Mr.  Grote,  who 
had  taken  a  decided  fancy  to  her,  inasmuch 
as  she  allowed  him  to  talk  about  music  to  i 
her  for  hours  together,  without  appearing  | 
to  be  bored,  or  cutting  short  the  thread  of  I 
his  harangue. 

The  band  now  commenced  a  polka,  and 
ThoratOQ  making  his  appearance,  carried 
offlxiuisa  to  mix  once  more  in  the  mazy 
crowd. 

At  this  moment  Susan's  atteotion  was 
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icted  by  two  ladies,  who  were  making 
r  way  towards  her  through  the  crowd, 
in  whom  she  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
ising  her  mother  and  sister, 
re.  Vernon  and  Isabella  soon  made 
way  up  to  the  party,  to  all  of  whom 
were  known;  for  Lady  Barbara  and 
ox  had  made  their  acquaintance  in 
,  and  Wentworth  had  seen  them  occa- 
lly,  though  not  often,  in  the  country. 
Vernon  addressed  Lady  Barbara  afFec- 
tely,  for  she  was  eager  to  impress  the 
c  that  she  was  on  intimate  terms 
one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  county  ; 
sabelia  cast  an  insinuating  glance  upon 
ox,  for  was  he  not  a  peer's  eldest  son  ? 
shook  hands  carelessly  with  Susan, 
lowed  distantly  to  Wentworth ;  and 
g  so  done,  returned  to  their  respective 
ts  of  attention. 

kbella  Vernon  was  what  is  sometimes 

I  a  **  candlelight  beauty,"  that  is,  her 

which  in  the  light  of  day  appeared 

w  and  opaque,  in  the  artificial  glare  of 
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wax  lights  assumed  a  clear  and  fair  com- 
plexion.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  lustiooB ; 
ia  fact,  they  were  the  best  features  in  her 
face,  and  she  well  knew  how  to  make  oK 
of  them.     Her  hair  was  dark,  thick  ani 
remarkably  well  dressed;   her  eyebrovf 
also  were  dark  and  well  marked,  though 
some  there    were  who  doubted  whether 
their  colour  and  regularity  were  entirely 
owing  to  nature.   Her  figure  was  not  bad ; 
and  although  she  did  not  possess  the  taper 
waist  of  Louisa  Castleton,  still  by  dint  of 
a  good  dress-maker  it  presented  a  very  cre^ 
ditable  appearance.     Such  as  she  was,  her 
friends  called  her  a  beauty ;  her  enemies, 
and  she  had  many,  *'  could  not  conoeire 
what   there   was  to  admire"   in  Isabelte 
Vernon ;  while  amongst  the  knot  of  young 
men  who  knew  her,  danced  with  her,  and 
cared  not  one  straw  about  her,  she  had  ob* 
tained  the  soybriqttet  that  has  been  mea* 
tioned  above  of  the  ''  candlelight  beauty." 
It  was  not  to  her  beauty,  however,  that  she 
owed  the  influence  that  over  many  people 
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she  undoubtedly  possessed.     She  was  en- 
dowed with  great  powers  of  mind,  and  was 
weD  read  in  many  things  which  do  not 
uoally  fall  within  the  routine  of  a  woman's 
ponoits.     In  fact,  she  was  possessed  of  a 
very  well  cultivated  mind,  and  was  hr  more 
talented  than  most  of  the  young  men  her 
partners.     But  she  was  not  only  talented 
and  well  cultivated — she  was  calculating, 
and,  above  all,   utterly  passionless   and 
cold-hearted.     Her  well-laid  plans  were 
never  for  an  instant  interfered  with  by  any 
ioflaence  that  her  passions  or  affections 
ooold  assert.    If  she  thought  that  the  con- 
qoest  of  any  youth  could  either  lead  to  her 
tdtimate  settlement,  or  contribute  to  her 
present  amusement,  she  set  about  it  sys- 
tematically, heedless  of  the  present  anguish 
she  might  be  causing  to  others,  or  of  the 
Aiture  pain  she  was  laying  up  in  store  for 
liim.    If,  when  she  had  brought  him  to  her 
feet,  a  new  object  of  greater  pretensions 
presented  himself,  no  feeling  of  regret  for 
tfo  hours  she  had  passed,  perhaps  so  happily, 
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cietT  wuald  deter  her  from  ciffa:^ 
m  fawor  of  his  more  deserriog 
b  a  decided  coureeww 
rr ;  iar,  if  Dot  attended  with  the 
■  Aa^R-  of  ItKiog  bolb,  shewonld 
wA  prdn-  retaining  tbetn  both  in 
MS.     If  she  bad  one  passion,  if 
(  erer  were  reflated  by  auehl 
are  tiK  c*lmlatk>ns  of  Mlf-interest,  it  init 
ni  tSae  nr.     Whenever  ebe  saw  a  young 
■m  wor^hipjMDir  at  the  shrine  of  anyotbeC 
tfirinitT,  she  immediately  felt  an   aidenC- 
deare  to  wean  him  from  bis  alle^aoce^ii' 
and  draw  him  to  herself :  and  this  even,  ' 
when  she  woold  have  scorned  to  manyfaim, 
if  be  bad  asked  her. 

Such  was  Isabella  Vernon.  In  her 
prerious  intercoar&e  with  Lennox,  she  had 
at  one  time  dendedly  "  set  her  cap"  at 
him.  He  was  not  rich,  she  knew,  but 
be  would  be  a  peer,  and  her  own  fortune 
would  be  ample  enough,  added  to  his,to  se- 
cure them  from  the  pincbings  of  poverty. 
At  last,  however,  a  riral,  with  an  equally 
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eligible  coronet,  and  much  more  eligible 
fortone,  came  into  the  field ,  and  Lennox 
ftltthat  hewasrather  discarded,  though  Isa- 
bella had  managed  so  cleverly  as  not  quite 
to  break  with  him,  while  she  encouraged 
bis  rival ;  an  act  of  discretion,  on  which  she 
afterwards  heartily  congratulated  herself, 
for  the  new-comer  proved  refractory,  and 
ia  time  married  some  one  else,  so  that  she 
was  highly  delighted  at  having  Lennox  to 
ftU  back  upon. 

She  had  not  expected  to  meet  him  at 
this  ball ;  but  when  she  did  so  (knowing 
Nothing  of  his  recently  conceived  penchant 
^br  Louisa)  she  imagined  that  he,  a  London 
^an,  would  be  delighted  at  thus  meeting 
Ixer,  a  London  young  lady — that  he  would, 
in  fact,  devote  himself  to  her,  and  that  she 
should  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for  re- 
covering the  ground  she  had  so  lately  lost,  in 
W  endeavours  to  catch  his  more  wealthy 
compeer.     It  was  this  expectation   that 
inade  her  eyes  sparkle  and  her  cheeks  glow 
^th  an  unwonted  colour,  as  she  talked  to 
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Lennox,  expecting  every  moment  that  he 
wonld  ask  her  to  dance ;  and  when  he  did 
so,  though  she  was  rather  surprised  at  \m 
naming  a  quadrille  instead  of  a  waltz,  she 
imagined  that  it  was  only  because  he  wm 
possibly  engaged  for  the  next  waltz ;  and 
the  quadrille  being  the  very  next  danoe,  ik 
impatience  had  urged  him  to  demand  that 
Her  astonishment  therefore  was  great,  wbeo, 
instead  of  continuing  his  conversation  with 
her,  he  broke  off  abrupdy,  and  turned  to 
talk  to  a  lovely  girl,  who  had  just  stopped 
to  rest  in  the  course  of  the  polka,  at  do 
great  distance  from  where  they  were 
standing. 

''  Is  it  possible  that  is  Miss  Castieton?" 
said  Mrs.  Vernon,  continuing  her  conversa- 
tion with  Lady  Barbara.  ''  I  should  not 
have  known  her — how  wonderfully  she  is 
improved  !  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some 
little  time,  but  the  alteration  is  quite  asto- 
nishing, is  not  it,  Isabella  ?" 

"  I  always  thought  Miss  Castieton  very 
handsome,"  replied  her  daughter,  thiokiog 
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to  herself  all  the  time  ''  what  can  Mr. 
I^onox  find  to  admire  in  that  childish,  un- 
oeaoing  face  ?" 

There  was  another,  who  was  watching 
tbe  colloquy  hetween  Lennox  and  Louisa, 
ifld  who  thought  that  face  neither  childish 
HOT  unmeaning;  and  Wentworth's  eye  gazed 
ttxiousiy  at  the  pair,  and  he  would  have 
^ven  worlds  to  have  read  the  state  of 
their  several  hearts;  and  Susan,  whose 
'^at  words  had  fallen  unheeded  on  his  ear, 
'ighed  bitterly,  as  she  marked  his  anxious 
glance,  and  thought  how  her  eye  would 
^fNurkle,  and  how  her  cheek  would  brighten, 
^f  he  would  turn  upon  her  such  looks  as 
^^^«nnox  was  even  now  bending  upon  the 
*^appy  Louisa. 

The  polka  now  soon  came  to  an  end, 

^Jid  Louisa  was  led  back  by  Thornton  to 

ber  chaperone.     Lennox  still  continued  to 

0)iiver8e  with  her,  and  it  was  not  until  the 

first  notes  of  the  quadrille   had   sounded 

that  he  turned  from  her,  and  offered  his 

^nn  to  Isabella,  saying,  as  he  did  so — 
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"  We  need  not  hurry — I  have  gotin*- 
a-vii." 

Isabella   did    not    need  beiog  told  vb 
the  vis-a-vis  was  ;  and  her  indignation  bd 
mortitication  were  unbounded,  when  si 
found  how  absent  and  abstracted  Leon 
was    when    he   addressed    her,    and  Iw 
eagerly  he  snatched  at  every  opportumtj 
exdianging  a  nod,  a  look,  or  a  sign  n 
his  lov(.-ly    vis-a-vis.     She  fancied,  mc 
ever,    that     Lord     Augustus,    who    ' 
Lxjuisa's  partner,  and  her  own  vis-a- 
both  saw  and  enjoyed  her  discomfiti 
Her  feelings,   therefore,   when    she 
taken  back  to  her  mother,  were  of  no  1 
amiable  or  placid  description  ;    and 
vowed   within  herself,   that,  come    t 
might,  she  would  manage,  by  hook  or 
crook,  to  spoil  the  triumph  of  that  bi 
faced  chit,  and  teach  her  not  to  put 
self  in  rivalry  with  her — forgetting 
very  innocent  poor  Louisa  wag  of 
rivalry,  aa  she  did  not  even    know 
Lennox  and  Isabella  were  so  much  as 
quainted  with  one  another. 
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Greatly  to  her  delight,  Lord  Augustus 
^w  asked  her  to  dance  the  forthcomiDg 
waltz  with  him.  From  him  she  gathered 
d  the  particnlars  of  the  afiair  between 
lieonox  and  Louisa,  and  determined  to 
fkj  her  cards  accordingly. 

Lennox  danced  this  waltz  with  Susan, 
whom  he  had  learnt  really  to  like  from 
^e  good  character  that  Louisa  had  given 
^i  her,  and  Louisa  herself  dancing  with 
^ome  one  else,  Wentworth  was  left  once 
^^ore  to  his  own  meditations.     That  these 
"^^re  not  of  the  most  satisfactory  charac- 
^^r  may  easily  be  imagined.     One  conso- 
lation however  he  had,   Louisa  was  not 
^lancing  with  Lennox,  but  with  some  one 
'Vrho  was  evidently  indifferent  to  her ;  and 
^e  could   let   his   eyes   dwell  upon    her 
lovely  form,  as  it  whirled  by  him  in  the 
dance,  without  having  to  endure  the  pangs 
of  jealousy  at  seeing  her  evident  interest 
in  all  his  rival  did  or  said.      With   the 
dance,  however,  this  satisfaction  was  with- 
drawn from  him — for  the  ensuing  polka 
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I  Lennox  had  beentf 
■^■i  viA  such  eagerness.^ 
ft  he  ■■■ed  his  arm  around  that  -^ 
i  be  pressed  that  i 
oQce  more  he  l 
more  tightly  i 
wmM  W  hM*  Ani  to  kire  clasped  it  t— 
iftK  iuwsT  uod.  aad  onoe  more  did  the;  | 
mir^  throat    the    crowded^ 

^ii>.  .     :ce  half  of  the  room, 

«hi  _        -"-.e  other. 

IV  jkIi£  was  wonnwood  to  Weot- 
wicto.  He  bore  tl,  howcrer.  maiifully, 
rfHpfc^ftif  that  bis  kiag-prDiiused  quadrille  ■• 
we  wmin^  Kxt,  and  that  then,  at  least, 
Ibf  :9iiouI(i  have  an  opportDUty  of  speaking: 
ta  her.  ewa  it  he  should  derive  no  con- 
solatory Ksuraoce  from  dung  so. 

Tb«  polka,  hoverer,  seemed  tDtermin- 
able,  longer  eren  than  the  waltz  which 
had  tried  his  patience  go  severely  at  an 
eariier  period  of  the  evening :  at  last  the 
music  ceased  —  but  only  for  a  second, 
when  it  struck  up   afresh  with  a  galop. 
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Hiis,  according  to  custom,  was  considered 
is  part  of  the  same  dance,  and  again 
Wentworth  had  to  wait  while  his  happier 
rival  danced  triumphantly  past  him  as  if 
exulting  in  his  own  good  fortune.     But 
this,  too,  came  to  an  end  at   last;   and 
then  Wentworth    expected    that    Louisa 
would  be  surrendered  up  to  Lady  Barbara. 
But,  no  I    the    supper-rooms   were  now 
o])eaed,  and  after  the  fatigue  of  the  dance 
^  little  refreshment  was   absolutely  ne- 
cessary  for  Louisa.    To  supper  accord- 
ingly they  went,  and  Wentworth    once 
tnore  lost  sight  of  the  idol  of  his  heart. 
Soon,   however,   the    sets    began    to    be 
formed  for  the  next  quadrille,  couple  after 
couple  came  out  of  the  supper-room,  and 
every  moment  Wentworth  expected   that 
she  would  make  her  appearance,  and  held 
himself   in    readiness    at    once    to   take 
charge   of  her — but  still   she  came  not. 
He  had  engaged  Susan  to  be  his  vis-a-vis. 
She  was  going  to  dance  with   Lord  Au- 
gustus, who,  finding  that  Wentworth  had 
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not  yet  got  his  partner,  urged  him  to  go 
into  the  supper-rooms  and  look  for  her, 
as  the  quadrille  was  on  the  point  of  b^ 
ginning.     Thus  urged  on,  Wentworth  en- 
tered the  supper-room.      It  was  nearly 
empty — almost  all  the   dancers  had  re- 
turned   to    the  ball-room   to  take  their 
places  in    the    quadrille.      At  the  far- 
ther end,   however,   he    instantly  distin- 
guished the  object  of   his  search.    She 
was   dalMng  with   an  ice  that  she  held 
in  her  hand,  and  professed  to  be  eating, 
while  in  reality  she  was  listening  to  the 
words  that  Lennox  was  pouring  into  her 
ear.     Neither  of  them  saw  him — his  heart 
almost  failed  him  —  he  was   more  than 
half  inclined  to  turn  back  and  leave  them 
undisturbed.     He  felt,  however,  that  he 
could  hardly  do  this  without  at  once  re- 
signing all  claim  upon  her — as  it  would 
necessarily  appear,  as  if  when  the  dance 
came  on,  for  which  she  was  engaged  to 
him,  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  go  and  seek  her.     Mustering  up  bis 
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ge,  therefore,  he  stepped  forward; 
irhea  he  was  close  to  her,  said  in  a 


ifiss    Castleton,  the    quadrille    you 
ised    me  is  on  the    point    of   be- 

)h  !  Mr.  Wentworth/'  said  she,  look- 
p  suddenly,  *'  pray  let  it  be  the  next 
lave  not  had  time  to  finish  my  ice/' 
dded  hesitatingly,  as  if  she  had  been 
ng  for  a  valid  excuse, 
entworth  bowed,  spoke  not,  but  left 
oom  ;  only  as  he  turned  at  reaching 
ioor — they  were  looking  at  him,  and 
sa  was  laughing !  His  heart  now 
med  within  him.     He  felt  overcome 

disappointment  and  despair.  "  And 
"  said  he  to  himself,  "is  the  end  of  it — 
object  of  my  coming  to  this  place  has 
I  frustrated,  for  I  am  engaged  to  dance 

next  quadrille  with  Susan  Vernon ; 
reward  of  my  patient  endurance  has 
a  taken  from  me — I  have  been  made 
colous  in  the  eyes  of  others — ^and  my 


'  Ac  pmes  m   the  dance, 

BC  vp  to  ha.  aod  told  ber, 

'  :l-       —  -- — ■  tilt    the  arrange- 

3M9tC3ae  fMl  prapoenl  could  not  be  CM^ 

sM  .KfL  vbka^fnniti^ybeaieiigigri 

ar  ttOEC  wiik  ^&»  VcnMm. 

"  OL  ««ry  ««A.*  said  afac ;  "  I  am  verf 
sum — sui  TO«  Bast  tcO  Sosao  to  nuke 
SkBSci:  particmiariT  agRrahJc  to  make  op 
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saying,  she  yielded  to  the  request  of 
artner,  who  not  approving  that  any 
n  of  his  fair  partner's  time  that 
lUy  belonged  to  him  should  be  ap- 
ated  by  any  one  else,  urged  her  to 

another  turn/'  and  she  whirled 
leaving  Wentworth  planted  where 
xl,  the  picture  of  mute  despair, 
ow  changed  she  is !"  thought  he  to 
f;  "she  who  used  to  be  so  con- 
:e  that  she  could  not  so  much  as 
Lort  the  feelings  of  her  worst  enemy, 

had  had  an  enemy,  which,  God 
,  she  had  not — she  now  inflicts  the 
grievous  wounds  on  a  heart  that 
ler  truly,  without  the  slightest  com- 
on — ^and  in  how  short  a  time  has 
lange  been  effected.  It  is  but  four 
ince  I  watched  her  depart  from  her 
s  house,  when  she  was — all  that  she 
Eis  been — until  now.  It  is  but  five 
dnce  I  had  that  long  conversation 
fiss  Vernon,  in  which  I  laid  bare  to 
f  heart's  dearest  hopes,  little  think* 

..    II.  L 


:!>;■  pnsenl,  i;?  niy  quadi 
when  1  will  learn  more  ft 
ttrnltrs  of  this  evident  at 
thpT.  I  will  take  my  leave  i 
.  f  c^iprr  M  ill-suited  to  o 
>i-.:  *Kte  ^*A.  my  broken 
.  r4»iit3«»  itcaoe.  Bc£  how  I 
Stitibiiiittif  my  home '  He 
w  mIk  id  endure  the  ss^t 
io  well,  and  who  now  zi 
another — or  if  she  roairic 
parts  from  those  sceaes,  be 
to  look  upon  the  spots. 
been  together,  where  I  hi 
her,  and  have,  ah,  too  fond 
she  might  one  day  be  brou; 
vourably  on  me ! — how  Ion 
the  society  of  her  good,  he 
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ness,  if  she  has  set  her  heart  upon  be- 
ing so  by  being  united  to  this  young 
J  of  nobility  ? — oh  I  Louisa^  Louisa,  if 
didst  but  know  the  agony  thou  art 
leedlessly  causing  to  one  who  loves 
80  well,  wouldst  not  thou  pause  in  thy 
ghtless  career." 

.  these  and  similar  bitter  reflections 
tassed  the  time,  until  the  termination 
bat  waltz,  and  the  ensuing  polka 
ed  him  that  it  was  time  to  seek  Susan 
ion.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
had  on  her  part  been  awaiting  this 
Irille  with  an  ardour  fully  equal  to 
with  which  Wentworth  had  looked 
ard  to  his  with  Louisa, 
le  had  been  much  disappointed  at  his 
ig  to  be  her  vis-a-vis,  although  she 
f  that  it  would  have  cost  her  somc- 
;  to  have  seen  him  dancing  with 
sa ;  but  when  he  did  not  appear  after 
Qg  been  to  seek  his  partner,  she 
sed  the  cause,  knowing  that  Louisa 
been  dancing  the  previous  dance  witli 

l2 
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Lennox,  and  that  she  might  therefore  wiali 
very  possibly  for  a  longer  space  tbaa  the 
period  between  two  dances,  for  going  to 
supper  with  faim.  She  did  not,  therefore, 
address  any  question  on  the  subject  lo 
him,  but  proceeded  in  silence  to  take  their 
place  in  the  quadrille.  He,  however, 
began  the  conversation  by  touching  oa  the 
subject : — 

"  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  fulfil  my  ea- 
gagement  of  being  your  vii-a-vig  in  the 
last  quadrille.  Miss  Vernon,  but  I  was,  u 
you  know,  engaged  to  Miss  Castleton,  and 
she — "  here  he  hesitated  an  instant—  "she 
in  fact  threw  me  overboard  " 

"  Perhaps  she  had  made  some  mistake. 
She  has  so  many  engagements,  it  is  quite 
possible." 

"  No,  no,  there  was  no  mistake.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  she  was  eo* 
gaged  to  me,  but  she  begged  me  to  put  it 
off  till  the  next.  The  next  being  this  one. 
I  was  already  engaged  to  you,  and  so  1 
suppose  I  shall,  after  all,  leave  the  room 
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without  having  danced  with,  almost  with- 
out having  spoken  to,  Miss  Castleton." 

'' Indeed  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Went  worth, 
that  you  should  have  allowed  your  engage- 
ment to  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
dancing  with  Louisa ; — ^knowing,  as  I  do, 
the  nature  of  your  feelings  towards  her,  I 
dionld  not  have  been  at  all  afironted,  I 
assure  you/' 

And  Susan  smiled — but  it  was  a  sickly, 
ghastly  smile;   such  a  smile  as  we  give 
when  we  are  forced  to  smile  while  suffer- 
Uig  under  severe  bodily  or  mental  anguish. 
"Nay,  Miss  Vernon,  I  could  not  for 
the  world  have  treated  you  so — and  be- 
sides, I  have  some  pride,  and  1  really  was 
dot  sorry  that  I  was  so  situated  as  to  be 
prevented  from  deferring  to  her  caprice  ! 
But  now  tell   me,"  said  he  in  a  cooler 
tone,    "  how   all   this  has   been  brought 
about.     It   seems  so  sudden.     It  is   but 
four  days  since  you  took  leave  of  us  at 
Shelbridge." 
'*  It  is  sudden,  no  doubt,''  replied  Susan, 
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"  and  I  can  hardly  explain  to  you  bow  the 
affair  has  aissumed  the  aspect  that  you 
now  behold.  The  first  day  that  they  sat 
together  at  dinner,  Looiea  certainly  said 
she  found  him  agreeable  ;  but  she  did  not 
seem  so  decidedly  under  his  influence. 
But  since  that,  he  has  appeared  to  exer- 
cise a  charm  over  her,  1  know  it  must 
be  painful  to  you,  Mr.  Wentworth,  but  I 
cannot  conceal  the  fact — and  indeed  it 
muet  be  evident  to  yourself — that  jostal 
present  he  does  exercise  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence over  her.  You  have  one  of  two 
courses  open  to  you  ;  either  at  once  to 
give  her  up,  and  seek  for  some  other,  who 
might  more  willingly  reciprocate  your 
passion — or  to  enter  the  lists  boldly,  an"! 
endeavour  to  undo  the  work  that  he  hu 
done,  and  establish  your  own  influence  in 
the  place  of  his." 

"  But  that  is  impossible,  Miss  Vernon," 
replied  he.  "  You  know  1  cannot  declare 
myself  openly,  and  if  I  could,  I  fear  it  is 
already  too  late — and  I  must  submit  W 
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seeing  the  idol  of  my  heart  become  the 
bride  of  another.  But  even  that  cannot 
alter  my  feelings  for  her,  and  come  weal, 
come  woe,  my  heart  is  hers  and  hers 
only  for  ever." 

Tliese  words  sank  in  poor  Susan's  ears 
like  a  knell.  Would  nothing  then  wean 
bim  from  his  mad  and  hopeless  passion, 
and  bring  him  to  her  side,  who  would 
welcome  him  so  gladly?  She  sighed 
deeply,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
at  the  close  of  the  quadrille  she  made  her 
bow  to  Wentworth,  who  immediately  left 
the  room,  and  striding  down  stairs,  quitted 
the  ball  without  having  once  danced  with 
Louisa  Castleton. 

Susan  was  now  left  with  her  mother, 
Lady  Barbara  having  gone  to  have  some 
8ttpper,  and  she  soon  found  that  Mr.  Len- 
nox was  the  subject  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween her  mother  and  her  sister. 

'*  Well,  mamma,  have  you  asked  him?" 
said  Isabella. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,  and  he  has  promised  to 
conae/' 
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"  That's  all  right,  and  now  we  will  see  it 
1  cannot  veaa  him  from  tbe  memory  o« 
that  baby-bced  sir)." 

Id  answer  to  Susan's  enquiries,  she  w@ 
told  that  Mr.  Lennox  had  just  been  ask^ 
by  her  mother  to  come  and  stay  at  h.'C 
house  a  few  weeks  hence,  wben  an  arcbet^ 
meeting;  in  the  Deigfabourbood  would  pvt 
occasion  to  tbe  assembling  of  a  lar^ 
party. 

Of  the  remainder  of  that  eventftil  ball, 
little  need  be  narrated.  That  Louisa 
danced  again,  and  more  than  once,  ffith 
Lennox,  may  well  be  imagined— as  also 
that  wbile  they  returned  vnth  gay  and 
happy  hearts  to  Stapleford  Castle,  it  vu 
with  heaviness  in  her  heart,  and  melan- 
choly in  her  soul,  that  Susan  conrted 
sleep — while  her  sister  sought  her  pillo* 
with  her  mind  filled  with  thoughts  of 
present  mortifications  and  anticipations  of 
future  revenge. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


On  the  following  morning  the  breakfast  at 
Stapleford  Castle,  as  is  often  the  case  after 
^  ball,  was  but  a  desultory  meal.  People 
dropping  in  now  and  then  as  they  found 
courage  to  quit  their  beds — and  then, 
^ving  satisfied  their  appetites,  dropping 
out  again,  and  rejoining  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  the  library,  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  on  the  lawn. 

Susan  and  Louisa  were  amongst  those, 
^ho  chose  the  latter  place  of  rendezvous, 
snd  sauntering  together  arm  in  arm  they 
crossed  in  front  of  the  drawing-room 
window  more  than  once,  appearing  so  deep 
in  conversation  that  even  Lennox  did  not 

L  3 
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think  fit  to  interrapt  their  tete-a^iU,  bot 
remained  for  some  time   standing  at  tke 
window,   watching  his   opportunity,  ai 
gazing  upon  the  light  and  graceful  form 
Louisa,  as  it  moved  up  and  down  the  fd 
shaven  turf  before  the  house. 

Their  conversation   was  indeed  inter- 
esting,  at  least  to   themselves — for  tki 
theme  was  the  ball  of  the  previous  e 
which  had  been  productive  of  more  eicito* 
ment  to  Louisa  than  is  usually  the 
even  with  the  first  ball  of  a  young  oil 
beautiful  debutante. 

*Susan  was  anxious  to  speak  to  her  aM 
Went  worth.  She  was  half  angry  with  hff 
for  having  wounded  his  feelings  so  muck, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  could  hanHf 
bring  herself  to  feel  otherwise  than  g^ 
that  she  had  done  so.  She  felt,  howertf} 
that  to  cause  any  one  to  experience  paiii» 
humiliation,  or  annoyance  was  so  uoliki 
Louisa's  character,  that  she  was  curious  to 
hear  the  reasons  that  she  could  adduce  foe 
having  done  so  in  this  instance,  while  she 
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more  than  half  suspected  that  Wentworth's 
passion  had  made  him  over-sensitive,  and 
that  a  more  indifferent  person  would  have 
been  far  less  severely  wounded. 

It  was  always  rather  difficult  for  Susan 

to  mention  Wentworth's  name  to  Louisa. 

She  was  so  keenly  alive  to  the  difference 

(tf  their  positions  with  respect  to  him,  that 

anything  like  an  approach  to  the  topic 

wag  disagreeable  to  her.     For  whenever 

they  were  speaking  of  him,  she  was  con- 

scioQs  of    bUndly  worshipping  one   who 

equally  devotedly  worshipped  Louisa.    She 

felt  therefore    most  painfully  humiliated, 

whenever  the  comparison  between  them  on 

this  point  suggested  itself,  and  therefore 

naturally  avoided  the  subject  as  much  as 

possible. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  she  was  too 
much  interested  to  maintain  her  accus- 
tomed reserve.     She  said  therefore  — 

*'  I  wish,  dear  Louisa,  that  your  feeUngs 
of  enjoyment  of  yesterday  evening  had  been 
shared   by  all  who  were  there — but  there 
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WM  (Mke,  who,  1  fear,   left  the  ball  vei — y 
raocb  oat  of  coDcdt  with  it,  and  on  yoc^r 

MXDoat   tJlO." 

"  On  my  accouat,  dear  Susao,  what  ca.'i 
you  mean  ?  1  did  not  know  that  I  baud 
hurt  anybody's  feeliogs;  who  can  you  meaJi 
ihatwmt  away  dissatisfied OD  my  account^*' 

"  No  less  a  person  than  your  old  friead 
Mr.  Weotworth,  who  told  me  a  terrible 
tale  o(  the  way  io  which  yoa  had  slighted 
and  thrown  him  orer." 

"  Oh!  but  be  could  only  have  bed) 
)oking.  he  must  have  known  very  well  th&t 
be  is  the  very  last  person  in  the  world 
whom  I  coQtd  think  intentionally  <^' 
sliehting  " 

'■  I  assore  you,  that,  when  he  w^^ 
speaking  to  me  about  it,  he  was  not  tl:»* 
least  in  joke.  He  said  he  had  been  engag?^ 
to  dance  with  yoa,  and  that  yon  had  !&" 
iuaed  to  fulfil  your  engagement,  althong-^^ 
be  went  up  and  claimed  you,  and  you  wer"^ 
evidently  not  ei^ged  to  dance  with  aa'^ 
one  else." 
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"  Yes,  I  remember,  I  will  tell  you  all 
^bout  it.  I  had  just  been  dancing  with 
M^r.  Lennox/'  and  here  a  faint  blush  tinged 
the  fair  speaker's  cheek, — "  I  had  just 
been  dancing  with  Mr.  Lennox,  and  we 
bad  gone  into  the  supper-room,  and  we 
Were  just  having  a  nice  little  chat,  and  we 
bad  not  been  there  five  minutes  before  Mr. 
Wentworth  came  and  claimed  his  dance. 
I  only  asked  him  to  put  it  ofi*  to  dance  the 
next  quadrille  instead  of  that  one,  for  I 
U^ought  it  could  not  signify  to  him  which 

m 

^t  was ;  and  I  did  not  know,  he  did  not 
^^y  till  afterwards,  that  he  was  engaged 
^Or  that  next  one  ;  and  I  did  not  think  it 
^ould  very  much  signify  to  him,  who  can 
^^e  me  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  at 
^helbridge,  whether  I  danced  one  quadrille 
'With  him,  or  not,  at  a  public  baU.  But 
"Was  he  really  offended?  I  am  so  very 
^orry."  And  her  manner  showed  that  she 
^^ras  really  so  very  penitent  for  the  pain  she 

l^ad  unwittingly  caused,  though  she  was 
so  very   far  from   suspecting   the   extent 
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of  that  pajo,  that  Susao  coatd  not  help 
njaitsa^  that  Weotwortb  did  not  se«  her 
IC  that  moment,  though  she  instantly  ^^ 
pnMdied  herself  with  having  rejoiced  it 
bts  being  drprived  of  what  she  knewwonlil 
hare  been  m  sreal  a  pleasure  (o  him. 

Poor  Susan's  heart  was  indeed  well-ni^li 
distiacted.     The    natural    impulse  of  her 
own  feelings,  of  course,  led  her  to  dean 
that  the  breach  between  Louisa  and  Went- 
worth  should  be  as  vide  and  as  impassable 
as  possible.     She   hardly    knew   whether 
•he  bad  any  hopes  of  herself  winniog  hii 
affections.     At  times  she  thought  that  vtti 
they  disengaged,  it  was  possible  that  ^^ 
misbt  bestow  them  on  her  :  at  tiroes  fib* 
felt  as  if  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  qnesti*^ 
that  he  could  ever  look  upon  her  wl*-'' 
loTe.     But  she  had  once  thought  that  t^' 
did,  and.  though  she  had  been  cruelly  di  *" 
appointed,  she  could  not  entirely  persna*^ 
herself  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  th  ^ 
he  ever  should.     Hope  is   one    of  tt^' 
stroDgest  passions  in  the  human  breast,  af^'' 
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UQtii  he  were  dead  or  actually  married  to 
another,  she  dung  to  the  hope  that  he 
migfat  one  day  be  hers.     At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, he  could  never  be  so,  until  he  was 
cored  of  the  unhappy  passion  that  he  felt 
for  Louisa,  who  was  evidently  so  far  from 
letaming  it.     Whether  Louisa  would  ever 
ha^e  returned  it,  or  not,  had  circumstances 
lemained  as  they  were,  Susan  could  not 
tell;  but  she  was  now  so  entirely  taken 
tip  with  Lennox,  that  any  idea  of  her  re- 
ciprocating Wentworth's  affection  was  evi- 
dently out  of  the  question.     Susan  had 
done  her  best  to  discover  something  about 
Afr.  Lennox.     She  had  heard  nothing  of 
^m  that  was  not  satisfactory.  She  therefore 
Ardently   wished    that    the    affair    might 
prosper  and  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion, 
^  she  thought  that  the  sooner  Wentworth 
^88  convinced  that  his  passion  for  Louisa 
^as  fruitless,  the  sooner  would  he  become 
reconciled  to  his  disappointment,  and  that 
then  his  heart  might  perhaps  open  towards 
one,  who  would  so  willingly  accept  it,  al- 
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k  tbe  first  bloom  of  iU  affections  had 
ham  ■ImdT  bni&bed  off  by  another. 

b  mmr  be  said  that,  in  ttiis  case,  Suud 
jodzed  VTcDtworth  differently  from  her- 
self. She  felt  that  her  own  attachment  to 
him  could  never  be  shaken  —  that  she 
could  Dever  love  another,  and  yet  she  was 
bttfldJDg  her  hopes  on  the  probabilitj' of 
his  speedily  forgetting  tbe  object  of  tui 
preseat  parsuit.  when  it  should  be  no 
longer  withia  his  reach.  But  in  this  she 
was  bat  like  the  rest  of  our  race — we  are 
all  apt  to  fonD  our  judgments  aooordiofi 
to  our  wishes,  and  in  the  words  of  tbe 
great  poet-moralist, 

■•  What  udend;  we  wish  we  soon  belieTe." 

Besides,  she  had  a  great  idea  of  th* 
superior  constancy  of  woman's  attachment 
over  that  of  man ;  and,  while  she  main-' 
tained  that  nothing  could  shake  her  own^ 
she  thought  it  very  reasonable  that  tim^ 
and  a  conviction  of  the  futility  of  his  por^- 
suit,  might  work  a  change  in  Wentworth's. 
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In  fact,  from  one  cause  or  another,  she 
did  entertain  hopes — ^vague  certainly,  but 
still  they  were  hopes — of  one  day  winning 
Weatworth's  afiection;  and  as  a  means 
thereto,  Louisa's  rejection  of  his  suit — her 
acceptance  of  that  of  Lennox — and  Went- 
worth's  consequent  conviction  of  the  hope^ 
kseness  of  his  own  passion,  were  all  events 
very  much  to  be  desired.     But  still,  when 
she  thought  of  the  pain  and  suffering  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed,  during  the 
trying  ordeal — pain  and  sufiering  that  she 
could  so  well  appreciate — she  dreaded  it 
for  him  ;  and  she  felt  as  if,  to  ensure  his 
peace,  she  would  willingly  have  sacrificed 
i^  own  —  that   she  would    even    take 
pleasure  in  seeing  him  happy  in  the  arms 
cf  another,  provided  it  could  be  so — but 
it  could  not — it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
^e  Louisa  love  him,  if  she  had  wished 
it  ever  so  much ;  and  as  then  she  could 
not  make  him  happy  in  his  own  way,  she 
<^Qld  not  avoid  wishing  for  the  concur- 
^Qce  of  circumstances  that  might  enable 
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h«r  to  make  him  so  in  tiers.  From  aO 
these  caoses,  however,  her  mind  was  io  & 
stale  ot  distraction.  She  knew  not  ifhat 
to  wish,  what  to  hope,  what  thoughts  sbe 
M^ifat  cherish,  and  what  sbe  must  con- 
flBOiB  as  selfish,  if  not  criminal. 

Tbey  bad  both  now  been  silent  far  some 
'^?inql'—  ;  for  thou^ts  such  as  these  bad 
bera  chuin^  one  another  throagh  poor 
Susan's  brain,  while  Louisa  was  still  tbink- 
ing  with  regret  of  the  pain  which  she  bad 
nniDtentionally  given  to  Wentworth  on 
the  prtccding  e%'ening.  Lennox,  however, 
obserrin*  that  their  animated  discussion 
had  apparently  come  to  an  end,  now 
joined  them,  and  the  trio  walked  up  and 
down  for  some  time,  rather  to  Susan'a  ao- 
Qoyance  :  who  felt  herself  de  trop,  and 
yet  did  not  know  how  to  leave  them.  To 
her  great  relief,  they  soon  encoonteied 
another  party,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Mac* 
donald,  Thornton,  and  Lady  Barbara. 

"  I  was  just  looking  for  you,  youi>|^ 
ladies,"  said  the  latter.    "  You  were  want- 
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iog  to  sail  yesterday,  I  have  had  the  boats 
pot  in  order,  and  there  is  just  a  nice  breeze 
for  sailing,  so  if  you  like  it,  we  nmy  go  at 
once." 

The  proposal  meeting  with  general  fa- 
Toar,  the  whole  party*  proceeded  down  to 
the  border  of  the  lake,  when  they  found 
the  boats  lying  at  anchor,  and  looking 
yfTj  tempting. 

They  were  preparing  to  get  into  one  of 
them,  when  Mrs.  Macdonald  said, 

"Can't  we  go  in  both  the  boats?  It 
would  be  such  much  better  fun,  we  should 
go  60  much  faster,  and  then  we  could  race, 
yoa  know,  and  have  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ment." 

"  We  have  only  got  two  gentlemen," 
Said  Lady  Barbara,  doubtfully,  ''  and  I 
*eally  don't  know  whether  one  man  could 
nanage  the  boat  by  himself." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Len- 
lox,  anxious  by  any  means  to  get  rid  of 
ihe  chattering  Mrs.  Macdonald,  "I  am 
3ure  I  can  manage  the  boat  very  well.     I 
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am  used  to  this  kind  of  thing ;  and,  if 
Thornton  can  say  aa  much  for  himself,  ve 
cao   manage   to   please  Mrs.  Macdonald    ■ 
without  any  difficulty." 

"Ob  yes!"  said  Thornton,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  by  Lennox ;  "  I  can 
manage  perfectly  well  by  myself." 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  Lady  Barbara.   . 
"  so  be   it   then.     You  and   Mrs.  Mao   | 
donald  may  take  the  other  boat,  and  iw 
will  go  in  this  one." 

"  But  you  will  come  with  us,  Miss  Ver- 
non, won't  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Macdonald- 
"  We  ought  to  be  an  equal  number  in  each 
boat,  or  the  race  will  not  be  a  fair  one" 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  rather 
anxious  for  Susan's  company,  as  a  kind 
of  chaperone,  for  Thornton  had  been  V> 
very  particular  in  bis  attentions  to  her  (^ 
late,  that  she  really  did  not  know  how  fe 
he  might  not  go,  if  he  had  her  at)  to 
himself  in  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  lake ; 
and  though  his  attentions  both  amused 
and  pleased  her,  she  dreaded  his  carrying 
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tbem  too  fiur,  for  she  hated  a  scene,  and 
moreover  did  not  care  a  brass  button 
about  the  young  man  in  question,  though 
she  accepted,  nay  encouraged,  his  evident 
devotion  to  herself. 

Susan,  being  thus  called  upon,  could 
not  refuse,  though  she  would  much  have 
preferred  remaining  in  the  other  boat  with 
Louisa  and  Lady  Barbara.  The  ladies 
now  took  their  places,  and  the  gentlemen 
standing  up,  shoved  off  from  the  shore 
with  the  boat-hooks.  Lennox  then  set 
the  sails,  consisting  only  of  a  fore-sail  and 
large  main-sail,  and  taking  his  seat  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  he  took  the  rudder 
Btrbgs  in  his  hands,  and  the  little  vessel, 
heeling  over  gently  to  the  breeze,  stood 
giallantly  out  towards  the  opposite  shore. 

They  looked  round  from  time  to  time 
>o  see  if  their  companions  were  following 
them.  There  appeared  to  be  a  little  delay 
in  starting,  but  after  a  short  space,  the 
other  boat  seemed  to  follow  in  their  wake, 
though  without  lessening  the  distance  be- 
tween them. 
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''  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  roj 
great  difficulty  in  managing  a  boat,  Mr. 
Lennox,"  observed  Louisa,  after  Lennoi 
had  been  for  some  time  sitting  by  her  side, 
talking  to  her,  and  apparently  taking  110 
further  trouble  with  the  boat,  than  just  to 
give  an  occasional  twitch  to  the  tiller-n^ 

'*  Not  in  such  weather  as  this,  hSm 
Castleton,  nor  holding  such  a  course  11 
we  are.  There  is  just  wind  sufficient  ii 
take  us  along  fast  enough,  without  ill 
being  so  fresh  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  cap- 
size ;  and  then  it  is  just  a  beam,  or  whit 
is  called  a  side  wind,  so  that  it  fills  oor 
sails,  and  takes  us  along  without  the  tioa- 
ble  of  tacking.  I  can  fancy,  however,  a 
squall  arising,  even  on  this  lake,  which,  i& 
such  a  cockle-shell  as  this,  might  call  for 
the  exercise  of  no  little  seamanship.  But 
suppose  we  change  our  course  and  sail 
down  the  lake,  it  seems  to  extend  a  good 
way  in  that  direction." 

"Very  well;  but  let  us  wait  for  the 
others,"  said  Lady  Barbara,   **  and  hare 
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tbat  race  that  Mrs.  Macdooald  ia  so  anxious 
for.  There  is  a  little  island  with  a  heap 
of  stones  upon  it  near  the  lower  end — 
we  might  sail  round  that  and  back  again 
to  the  boat-house.-' 

"Yes,''  said  Lennox,  ''that  would  be 
coital.  We  should  have  the  wind  dead 
igainst  us  coming  back,  so  we  should  try 
the  qualities  of  the  boats,  and  the  skill  of 
the  commanders  not  a  little.  We  will 
lie  to  and  wait  for  them/' 

So  saying,  he  pulled  the  rudder,  and 
brought  the  little  vessel  round  till  it  lay 
with  its  head  to  wind,  in  which  position  it 
remained  almost  motionless,  dancing  over 
the  tiny  billows  that  rippled  against  its 
bows. 

Id  a  few  minutes  the  other  boat  came 
within  hail.  Lennox  shouted  to  Thornton 
and  explained  the  conditions  of  the  race. 
Thornton  expressed  his  assent,  and  imme- 
diately turned  the  head  of  his  boat  down 
the  lake,  dashing  along  the  prescribed 
course. 


Mi  nU»UtUID   OASTLBIDH. 

"  Tbat  was  hardly  fair,"  said  LeaDoi, 
■s  the  kead  of  his  boat  sn-ung  slo«ly 
wamtd  mth  the  wind.  "We  waited  for 
kiB,  knd  DOW  be  has  Btolea  a  maicb 
■poo  US;  but.  1  bare  no  doubt,  we  shall 
be  crm  with  him  in  the  end,  or  even  if  he 
beats  us  DOW  with  the  wind  aft,  we  are 
swe  to  ha%'e  the  best  of  it  in  beating  up 
■gnast  the  wind  as  we  come  back.  Id  tht 
neuitiine  let  us  have  rather  a  freer  sheet" 

So  saving,  be  slackened  the  main-sbeet; 
and  the  sail  bellying  out  with  the  wind, 
which  now  began  to  freshen  a  little,  ihey 
dashed  through  the  water,  the  httle  vessel 
hurrrins  alon^  as  though  she  were  pur- 
sued by  an  avengiug  fury. 

There  were  some  islands  in  the  lake; 
and.  in  answer  to  Lennox,  Lady  Barban 
told  hioithat  the  shorter  passage  would  lead 
him  between  two  islands  that  she  pointed 
out,  but  that  it  was  narrow  and  intricate. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Lennox,  "  with  the 
wind  like  this,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
danger."     And  sailing  into    the   cbaaoel 
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Lady  Barbara  had  pointed  out,  he 
d  through  it  in  perfect  safety,  having 
d  considerably  upon  their  rivals,  who 
aken  a  more  circuitous  though  a 
course. 

d  now  they  could  see  the  little  islet 
I  formed  the  goal  round  which  they 
to  turn.  They  evidently  gained  upon 
thers ;  but  with  the  wind  as  it  then 
it  was  equally  certain  that  they  could 
ype  to  overtake  them  ere  they  reached 
sland.  In  fact,  just  as  they  had 
it  come  up  with  them,  Thornton  put 
s  helm  and  stood  round,  to  pass  to 
rd  of  the  island.     Liennox  was  not 

after  him ;  and  seeing  that  Thorn- 
istead  of  tacking  at  once,  was  stretch- 
cross  the  lake  for  some  distance,  he 
ce  brought  his  own  vessel  up  to  the 

and  changing  the  tackle  from  one 
>f  the  boat  to  the  other,  with  a  ra- 
^  that  half  frightened  Louisa,  endea- 
id  DOW  to  pass  on  the  windward  side 
e  island.     There  was  not  much  room 

L.    II.  M 


e:lfe«M  bad  been 
Ar  vblfe  vojauc,  tbough 
t  ^ifc  ft  tbnr  lad  not   pert 

I  to  drire  tbem  on  sbon- 
h  tbev  steered  very  dost, 
I  tks  dm^er,  and  now  begu 
k  tf  b^Ag  vp  to  windward. 

rat  some  distance £raD 
.  «U^  had  made  a  loif 
^,  in  the  hope,  thef 
[,  irf*  ■™fc-4ttg;  a  ^ood  deal  of  nil 
«■  thr  mat  tack  ;  thoagh,  in  fact,  Tborn- 
MM.  «b»  «■■  Bol  br  anj  means  so  an  /<n'f 
ai  litt  HaBaeement  of  a  vessel  as 
.  ratber  airaid  of  tackiog.u 
K  4U.  so  dose  opoa  the  island,  and 
i  katriDz  more  sea-room  for  bis 


Tbn  did  Bot,  at  aojr  rate,  see  mBch  d 
hM  far  tOBte  time.  And  as  tbey  aearei) 
tbc  nhaidi  which  have  been  before  meii- 
boMrf,  I^dr  Barbara  asked  Lennox  it  be 
iatended  attempting  the  narrow  passa^ 
br  wbtsh  iher  bad  previoasty  passed? 

**CMBinily  not,"  replied   Lennox. 


J 
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would  be  impossible  with  this  wind.  There 
is  a  wider  passage,  I  suppose,  there  on  the 
left." 

Lady  Barbara  assented;  and  Lennox, 
thoQgfa  not  without  difficulty,  steered  his 
boat  through  the  passage  between  the 
idand  and  the  shore,  and  then  tacking, 
itretched  across  to  windward  of  the  cluster 
of  islands  towards  the  opposite  coast. 
The  furthest  island  projected  into  the 
ivater  rather  more  than  the  others,  and  it 
leemed  to  be  rather  a  question  whether 
the  boat  would  be  able  on  that  tack  to 
peas  to  windward  of  it.  The  little  vessel, 
however,  held  her  wind  gallantly,  and  they 
were  just  triumphantly  passing  the  extreme 
point  of  the  island,  when,  to  their  horror, 
they  observed  Thornton's  boat  close  hauled 
on  the  other  tack,  and  bearing  down  di- 
r^y  upon  them. 

Lennox  was  now  really  alarmed.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  go  closer  to  the 
wind,  and  to  fall  oflf  before  it  would  be 
to  run  straight  upon  the  steep  rocky  coast 

M   2 


Bt^ne ;  bat  the  rapidi:^  i 
boat  ■■■  oxiviag,  carried 
froM  tke  scene  of  the  8^ 

g  her  up  to  the 


tW  €BtU  haas  I 


^isifeq 


:  deep  f  was  his  hunie'  ' 


•Te»!  cii.  j^b!"  repbed  tadrBarbsn- 
~  TW  talk  «f  Ifae  isiand  eoes  sheer  dovn 
a  X  pnocifclisjs  wal!  of  rock  for  many 
»cttBw    k  «»  t^  deepest  part  oi  the  lakf-" 

"  SteM!  oh !  poor,  dear  Soan !"  sobbed 
UiMtsa. 

Le&aois  ilid  not  dda^  any  iiuthn.    He 
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hstily  dragged  down  the  sail,  to  that  no 
Arther  mischief  could  arise,  and  then 
ffingiiig  off  his  coat,  he  plunged  into  the 
water.  The  wind  and  the  current  urged 
Um  to  the  spot.  He  beheld  Thornton 
hinging  on  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
iq)p(Mrting  Mrs.Macdonald,  who  was  vainly 
Nroggling  to  find  a  footing,  and  in  so  doing 
ivas  in  constant  danger  of  dragging  Thorn- 
ton from  his  fragile  support. 

''Where  is  Miss  Vernon?"  shouted 
Leonox. 

"  God  only  knows  !'*  was  the  reply ;  but 
at  the  same  instant  part  of  a  lady's  dress 
caught  his  eye,  floating  still  farther  down 
the  stream. 

Lennox  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  he 
Dow  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and 
speedily  attained  the  point  where  he  had 
seen  the  dress  appear.  He  sought  for  it, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  again  indicate 
the  position  of  the  object  of  his  search ; 
but  no !  nothing  was  now  visible  save  the 
ablated   surface   of  the   water.     He  felt 
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I 

boBn 


sure,  however,  that  he  could  not  be 
from  the  right  place,  and  striking 
bold!]'  he  dived  to  the  bottom,  in  the  hofC 
that  there  he  might  see  what,  howeia. 
he  feared  would  be  but  the  corpse  of  Iw 
be  sought.  Once  he  came  up  for  breath. 
but  at  the  second  plunge  be  was  more  sut 
cessful,  and  detected  the  body,  which, 
but  for  him,  bad  now  sunk  to  rise  no 
more.  Seizing  it  by  the  hair,  for  the  bon- 
net had  come  off  in  the  struggle,  he  raisai 
it  to  the  surface,  and  then  swimming  with 
one  hand  urged  it  to  the  shore.  The 
screams  of  the  party  bad  brought  some 
labourers  who  were  working  in  the  fieliii 
to  the  spot.  Lennox  had  just  strength 
enough  to  urge  his  burden  within  reach  of 
the  men  who  were  waiting  to  receive  it ; 
and  then,  worn  out  by  his  almost  super- 
human exertions,  be  himself  sank  beneath 
the  waves,  totally  incapable  of  any  fnTthtf 
exertion.  He  was  not,  however,  of  count, 
destined  to  perish  thus  within  reach  of  as- 
eistaace  j  a  man  jumped  in,  puUed  him 
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oot,  and  laid  him  on  the  grass  by  Susan's 
tide,  the  one  apparently  as  lifeless  as  the 
other. 

Louisa's  sensations  during  this  trying 
loeDe  may  be  easier  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. When  she  saw  Lennox  dive 
beneath  the  water,  she  thought  that  he  too 
had  gone  down  to  rise  no  more,  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her  at  the  thought. 
When  at  last  she  saw  him  reappear  with 
the  body  of  Susan,  and  commence  urging 
it  towards  the  shore,  her  anxiety  lest  he 
should  be  unable  to  reach  it  was  intense, 
and  her  regret  at  her  own  inability  to 
raider  any  assistance  was  excessive — for 
die  could  do  nothing  with  the  boat,  which, 
with  only  its  foresail  set,  was  now  drifting 
dowly  down  with  the  wind,  and  approach- 
ing by  degrees  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
though  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
island  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  Thornton 
sukI  Mrs.  Macdonald — ^who,  though  in  no 
immediate  danger,  were  sustaining  a  very 
unpleasant  immersion,   and,    should   the 
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bough  break  by  which  Thornton  im 
boMzDC,  mieht  be  placed  in  aa  dangerovt 
T>os:ikc  K  those  who  were  but  just  rei- 
rwid.  31.  indeed,  they  were  rescued,  fiom 
£  "rfiasnT  prv^  When,  however,  Lennoi 
BBC  Snsan.  bans  both  on  shore,  had  n- 
itcred  Louisa's  nind  £rom  a  portion  of  iti 
load,  she  bethoofSt  herself  of  the  om, 
which  were  lying  in  ihe  boat,  and  having 
contrived  to  ship  them,  she  and  Lady  Btf- 
bare  began,  though  not  very  skilfully,  to 
urge  the  boat  towards  the  shore.  The 
distance  fortunately  was  not  very  great;  and 
a  man  having  run  to  meet  them,  they  sood 
had  the  satisfaction  of  surrendering  the 
boat  into  abler  hands,  and  themselves 
stepping  on  terra  firma.  The  man,  jumiMOK 
into  the  boat,  pulled  hastily  across  to  the 
rescue  of  Thornton  and  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
while  Louisa  moved  eagerly  and  impetu- 
ously to  the  spot  where  Susan  and  Lennox 
were  lying  extended.  The  man  assured 
her  that  they  both  lived,  and  a  messenger 
having  been  despatched  to  the  castle  for  t 


"> 
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carriage,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  await  its  arrival. 
Oh.  the  long  long  weary  minutes  which 
^  JLoviaa  spent,  gazing  on  the  apparently 
form  of  her  whom  she  loved  as  a 
I  and  of  him  whom  she  loved — ^till  that 
^WKDent  she  hardly  knew  how  dearly .  She 
^kafed  Susan's  feet  in  her  hands,  and  di- 
raeted  one  of  the  men  to  do  the  same  to 
LeoDos:,  but  without  effect ;  and  it  was  with 
a  despairing  heart  that  when  the  carriage 
anived,  she  saw  the  sufferers  lifted  into  it. 
IfiB.  Maodonald  also  was  offered  a  seat, 
btt  she  declared  she  should  die  of  fright 
il  being  in  the  carriage  with  two  corpses, 
u  ihe  termed  them,  and,  all  dripping  as 
Ae  was,  she  preferred  to  walk.  Louisa 
iocordingly  herself  got  into  the  carriage,  in 
which  the  old  housekeeper  from  the  castle 
had  come  down  with  a  few  cordials  to 
itttore,  if  possible,  the  circulation.  Arrived 
at  the  castle,  to  Louisa's  great  joy  she  found 
that  the  doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for,  had 
been  met  just  outside  the  park,  and  was 
already  in  attendance. 


vrnue  i^ennox  was  piacsea  unc 
of  the  aforesaid  old  housek 
and  anxiously  did  Louisa  n 
frieod,  Dor  was  her  anxiety  U 
suspense  which  tortured  hen 
paasing  in  the  room  of  the  c 
At  last  she  had  the  intense  i 
beholding  Susan  opeo  her  e] 
faintly  the  hand  that  was  pre 
was  long,  however,  before  ai 
factory  intelligence  was  brou 
other  apartment ;  and  the 
walked  fiom  one  room  to  th< 
his  head,  and  said  that  thi 
case  was  far  worse  than  tl 
though  she  had  apparently 
water  the  longest,  the  stren 
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At  length,  however,  more  favourable 
aoooonts  were  received,  and  before  night 
defied  in,  the  doctor  announced  that, 
though  not  absolutely  out  of  danger,  he 
dumght  the  probabilities  were  that  both 
lus  patients  would  go  on  well. 

As  it  would,  however,  be  at  any  rate 
lometime  before  either  of  the  sufferers 
would  be  able  to  travel.  Lady  Barbara  in- 
sisted on  Louisa's  writing  to  her  father  to 
b^  to  be  allowed  to  prolong  her  stay  at 
Stapleford  Castle,  in  order  to  nurse  Susan 
during  her  recovery — while  the  period  of 
Lennox's  stay  was  also  necessarily  ex- 
tended. Louisa's  conscience  pricked  her 
sorely  when  she  reflected  how  differently 
she  felt  now  at  continuing  her  absence 
from  home,  from  what  she  had  felt  when 
she  had  left  it.  Then,  she  was  certain  that 
she  should  be  ail  anxiety  to  return  again 
to  her  father  ;  now,  she  could  not  conceal 
that  she  was  very  glad  to  have  so  valid  an 
excuse  for  prolonging  her  absence  from 
him,  and  indulging  herself  yet  more  in  the 
society  of  Lennox. 
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During  the  week  that  followed,  she  na- 
turally saw  more  of  him  than  ever.    Tk 
rest  ofthe  company  were  gone.    Susan  and  ' 
Lady  Barbara  were  both  well  disposed  tofi* 
vour  the  intimacy :  the  opportunities,  theie- 
fore,  of  their  being  together  were  numerotf, 
and  Lennox  was  not  one  to  slight  them. 
Still  he  did  not  make  any  formal  proponL 
He  had  sounded  his  father  on  the  subject; 
but  Lord  Lennox  had  given  him  plainly  to 
understand  that  Louisa's  chance  of  being 
an  heiress  was  still  too  problematical  to 
warrant  him  in  finally  committing  himself— 
for  that  unless  she  was  destined  to  inherit 
her  grandfather's  vast  property,  the  thing 
could  not  be.     Lennox  knew  too  well  that 
it  would  be  equally  vain  to  combat  Ui 
father's  resolution  as  to  fly  in  the  fece  of 
it.     He  contented  himself  therefore  with 
giving  every  proof  of  affection  in  his  poivcr 
short  of  actually  committing  himself ;  and 
he  determined   that  next  year,  if  hod 
Abbotsham  was  still  childless,  he  wooU 
again  urge  his  father  to  consent  to  bis 
wishes. 


^Tj 
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Sosan  was  very  much  disappointed  that 
Dothing  definite  came  of  the  afiair — she 
DOW  more  than  ever  wished  it  to  come  off 
-^r  she  felt  herself  bound  to  Lennox 
now  by  a  debt  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 
He  had  saved  her  life  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  own,  and  she  could  never  for- 
get the  obligation.  To  see  him  united  to 
Louisa  then  was  her  dearest  wish — and 
tbe  sooner  it  was  done  the  better  would  it 
be  for  poor  Wentworth,  for  whom  her 
beart  bled  when  she  thought  of  his  suffer- 
ings. She,  however,  doubted  not  that 
tbere  was  some  good  reason  for  the  delay 
of  the  proposal ;  and  she  thought  that 
perhaps  when  Mr.  Lennox  was  staying  at 
Moor  Park,  as  he  was  going  to  do  very 
shortly,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
nding  over,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Castleton 
on  the  subject. 

The  time  of  separation  came  at  last. 
Lennox  returned  to  town — Susan  to  her 
niother,  and  Louisa  went  back  to  Shel- 
tridge,  with  nothing  more  definite  than  the 
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following  copy  of  verses  in  a  well-lmoi 
handy  which  she  had  found  in  her  rnnfl 
book  on  the  morning  of  her  departure- 
Farewell  !  how  soon  that  word  is  spoken. 

That  bids  me  from  thy  presence  flee ; 
Bat  not  so  soon  the  chain  is  broken. 
That  binds  my  constant  heart  to  thee. 

To  other  scenes  and  other  places. 
And  friends  beloved,  I  now  depart ; 

Bat,  though  I  gaze  on  loving  faces. 
Thine  image  still  will  fill  my  heart 

I  go  to  father,  sister,  mother, 
A  kindly  welcome  I  shall  meet ; 

Still  shall  1  feel  there  is  one  other. 

Whose  gentle  smile  were  far  more  sweet. 

Farewell !  'tis  true  the  days  are  nimibered, 
By  which  from  thee  I  am  detained ; 

But  now  with  lead  the  hours  seem  cumbered, 
And  Time's  strong  pinions  seem  enchained. 

When  I  am  sitting  by  thy  side,  love. 
How  softly  swift  the  moments  fly ; 

But  when  thy  presence  is  denied,  love. 
How  languishingly  they  creep  by. 

Farewell,  farewell !  ah !  they  who  never 
Have  truly  loved  can  never  tell 

The  pang  that  rends  my  heart  whenever 
I  breathe  to  thee  that  word — Farewell  * 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
Uch  Louisa  was  expected  to  return  to 
lelbridge,  that  Ferdinand  Castleton  and 
entworth  were  pacing  up  and  down  the 
ayelled  terrace  that  extended  in  front  of 
e  house.  It  was  but  a  short  time  since 
sy  had  walked  there  together,  after 
ving  witnessed  Louisa's  departure  for 
Eipleford  Castle.  The  flowers  that  were 
tn  blooming  had  not  yet  withered 
dropped  from  their  stalks.  The 
Id  of  com,  on  which  the  reapers  had 
at  morning  commenced  their  opera- 
ms,  was  not  yet  entirely  got  in — the 
^h  stones  in  the  lane  outside  the  garden 
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ImA  koC  yck  been  beaten  down — every-  { 
IJHt^tigmnml  spoke  of  the  shortness  of 
tikt  iitaml — but  in  Wentwortb'e  heart 
«&at  a  dttnge  had  taken  place !  Whenbe 
Kv  her  depart,  it  was  indeed  with  a  sad, 
hm.  itiU  with  I  bopefol  spirit.  He  vae 
■0W  awaitins;  ber  return  with  dread  and 
despair.  He  bad  informed  Mr.  Caetle- 
totk  at  the  tmfortnaate  issue  of  his  eipe- 
didoQ  to  the  ball  ;  and  the  latter,  thougb 
be  bad  lelt  sure  that  Louisa  could  never 
have  tQKDded  to  have  giTen  him  piia> 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  didUD' 
stance  was  very  unfaTourable  to  his 
hopes.  Even  Lonisa's  letter  to  ber 
tather,  in  which  she  mentioned  that  SmaD 
had  told  her  that  Mr.  Wentworth  h»d 
been  vexed  and  annojred  at  her  conducti 
and  b^ged  ber  father  to  assure  him  that 
it  was  mere  thoughtlessness  on  her  part" 
and,  as  she  said,  to  make  her  peace  in.& 
him — showed  plainly  enough  that  she  hw 
ne^-er  even  dreamt  of  entertaining  feeling 
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of  a  tenderer  nature  than  regard  and 
Meem  for  him ;  but  Mr*  Cafitleton,  while 
le  admitted  this;  urged  that  it  was  far 
etter  that  Wentworth  should  not  appear 
}Axm  her  society,  but  should  continue 
a  the  same  apparent  terms  of  intimacy  as 
Bretafore* 

'^  As  long  as  you  continue  my  curate, 
J  dear  Wentworth/'  he  said,  "  it  will 
em  very  strange  that  any  change  should 
ke  place  in  our  habits  of  intimacy.  She 
IS  evidently  no  idea  of  your  attachment ; 
will,  therefore,  be  much  better  that  for 
e  present  you  should  control  your  feel- 
gs,  and  see  as  much  of  her  as  you  used 
do.  If,  after  a  time,  you  find  that  this 
ate  of  things  is  too  painful  for  you  to 
idure,  it  will  then  be  better  for  all  parties 
at  we  should  part,  and  that  you  should 
ek  some  other  sphere  of  employment, 
you  take  my  advice,  and  determine 
pon  this  course,  it  would  be  better  that 
9U  should  boldly  seek  the  first  oppor- 
inity  of  getting  over  your  first  interview. 


i^rft— tiiijfc.it  msbclltf 
t^Hiri^Hii  to  brand nvi 
lA^  Mi^  m  trpng  Id  krqi  op 
ttftcs,  » 
r6k  Acsfigjblest  interest. 
%,*  md  FaAau^  "  that  1 
1  bHV  pnrfencd  that  this  riat 
&  aD  OB  oonseqnou:^' 
pfacc.  If  this  joaQg 
:  be  aalT  lianooiahie  in  his  inten- 
■1  al«MS  bie  Etfber'fi  saoctioa  V> 
tm^  MiA  UmsM,  it  will.  I  feu> 
■r  tAtrnt  lepsntioii  from  me ;  u"' 
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if  lie  has  ooly  been  flirting  with  her,  with- 
out any  ulterior  views,  he  may  have  ruined 
ID7  child's  peace  of  mind  for  ever.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  feel  most  sincerely  for  you  too, 
Weotworth ;  I  know  what  true  love  is — 
isd  I  can  well  imagine  that  from  the 
oaDy  opportunities  you  have  enjoyed  of 
sedog  and  associating  with  Louisa,  your 
iflbction  for  her  is  of  no  ordinary  kind — 
rtili  we  must  remember  that  many  men 
fo  meet  with  disappointments  in  love, 
md  do  afterwards  wonderfully  get  over 
bem,  and  that  sometimes  very  happy 
oarriages  have  taken  place  after  an  early 
lisappointment  has  been  experienced.  Do 
ot  despair,  therefore,  nor  think  that  the 
appiness  of  your  whole  life  is  at  an  end, 
ecause  the  dream  of  your  youth  has  been 
)mewhat  rudely  dispelled." 
'*  Dear  Mr.  Castleton,"  replied  Went- 
orth,  "  I  am  much,  very  much  obliged 
)  you  for  your  attempts  at  consoling  me ; 
ut  believe  me,  at  present  every  such  at- 
empt  is  vain.     But  forgive  me,  if  I  seem 
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to  be  persooal,  wfaea  1  remind  yon  tbi 
when  the  rude  haod  of  death  put  a  peiiod 
to  your  h^ipiness,  you  never  sought  a 
found  consolatioa  in  any  other  attadi- 
ment." 

"  Trae,  Wentworth,  but  the  cases  an 
not  parallel.     You  will,  perhaps,  smile  it 
credulously  at  my  sayii^  so ;  but  in  m; 
opinion,  and  judging  by  my  experienoft  , 
the  love  of  a  lover  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  love  of  a  husband.     The  fonnet   > 
may  be  the  more  apparent — the  more  ob- 
trusive, so  to  speak — but  the  latter  liet 
the  deeper,  and  glows  the  warmer.    The 
one  may  be  compared  to  the  flame  that 
flickers  in  the  open  air  ;  the  other  to  the 
incandescent     metal    which    lies    glowing 
within  the  furnace.    The  one  is  the  branch, 
which  may  be  lopped  off,  while  the  tm, 
though  shorn  of  scxne  of  its  beauty,  standi 
as  firmly  as  ever ;  the  other  is  the  root, 
which  lies  indeed  underground,  and  oat  of 
sight,  but  which  if  we  remore,  the  whole 
tree  totters  to  its  fall.     Nay,  there  would 
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be  no  comparison,  even  if  the  object  of 
oar  affection  had  reciprocated  our  love, 
ud  were  taken  from  us  by  death ;  but  in 
die  case  where  we  simply  make  the  un- 
pleasant discovery  that  our  love  is  not  re- 
tomed,  we  may  console  ourselves  that 
nothing  is  so  likely  as  such  a  discovery 
to  cool  the  affection  itself.  Dip  your 
inger  in  spirits  of  wine  and  light  it ;  the 
ikune  will  bum  for  a  time  without  causing 
yoQ  inconvenience ;  then,  after  giving  you 
i  momentary  pang,  it  wiU  expire  for  want 
of  proper  sustenance.  So  is  it  with  unre- 
^lited  love.  Trust  me,  it  will  speedily 
hum  itself  out ;  though  not,  I  grant,  with- 
out causing  you  some  sharp  pain  in  the 
process." 

**  Ah  !  Mr.  Castleton,  now  you  are  not 
speaking  from  your  own  experience.  You 
have  never  known  '  the  pang  of  despised 
love.' " 

"No,  I  never  have; — that  additional 
pang  has  been  mercifully  spared  me,  and 
1  will  not  therefore  underrate  sufferings  of 
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which  I  know  not  myself  the  fuU  extait 
But  I  will  give  you  a  motive  for  patienoe, 
which  you  cannot  gainsay.  It  is  but  tbe 
old  story,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  i^ 
peated.  'Everything  is  ordained  forthi 
best/  We  are  in  the  hands  of  one  wb 
knows  far  better  than  we  do  what  is  belt 
for  us,  and  we  should  have  faith  and  tnut 
in  him.  It  may  be  for  your  happinefl 
even  in  this  world  that  Louisa  should  re- 
ject your  suit.  If  not  at  present,  it  un* 
doubtedly  will  contribute  to  it  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

''  Well,  I  wiU  try  and  think  so,"  repKed 
Wentworth,  sighing ;  "  but  do  you  then 
think  that  there  is  no  hope  for  me — that 
nothing  may  make  a  change  in  Miss  Ca§- 
tleton's  sentiments  ?" 

'*  Nay,  I  do  not  say  so,"  replied  Ferdi- 
nand ;  ''  her  passion  for  this  Lennox  may 
be  less  than  you  think  for.  It  may  be 
merely  a  girUsh  fancy — she  may  find  him 
unworthy — or  he  may  prove  faithless.  In 
any  or  all  of  which  cases  your  chance  is 
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by  no  means  hopeless.  I  would  only  ad- 
^  you  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst ; 
and  if  you  afterwards  find  you  are  more 
fortaoate  than  you  expect,  your  happiness 
will  be  all  the  greater — but  hush !  I  think 
I  hear  the  carriage.  Yes,  there  it  is ;  now 
courage,  my  good  fellow ;  meet  her  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter,  and  let  nothing 
occur,  if  we  can  help  it,  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  good  old  times." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  door.     Louisa  sprang  out 
^d  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  father, 
^entworth  looked  first  red  and  then  pale, 
^^t  he  controlled  his  emotions,  and  when 
^^  pressed  her  hand,  it  was  with  the  cor- 
dial grasp  of  the  old  and  valued  friend, 
^ot  the  ardent  pressure  of  the  eager  lover. 
The  first  greetings  over,  Louisa  turned 
to  Wentworth,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  great 
S^ntleness, — 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Wentworth,  you  have 
forgiven  me  for  my  rudeness  at  the  ball 
^ne   other   night.      I   assure   you   it    was 
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quite  ODUtentional,  bat  I  bad  no  idea  tb^u 
you  oould  care  about  daocmg  with  me- — 
ttae  vbom  yoQ  see  so  constanttT-  Anf 
indeed,"  she  added  i&  a  tone  of  pixjU 
reproach,  "  I  have  almost  a  right  to  it 
angry  with  yoa,  I'or  thinking  it  posaftlt 
that  I  could  intentioDally  be  mde  to  sadi 
an  old  aod  valued  Inend ;  bat,  I  beUere, 
after  all,  that  Susan  deceived  me  in  oria 
to  tease  me,  and  that  yoa  vere  not  resllf 
BO  angry  as  she  represented  yoa." 

"  Nay,"  said  Wentwortb,  speaking  with 
as  much  apparent  oncoocern  as  he  could 
muster,  "  it  was  not  an^er  that  I  felt,  and 
if  Miss  Vernon  spoke  of  it,  she  did  indeed 
misrepresent  me.  Indeed,  it  was  fooli^ 
of  me  to  be  annoyed  at  all,  bot  I  conffss 
I  did  feel  rather  hurt  at  the  '  old  and 
valued  friend,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
me,  being  thrown  aside  for  a  new  comer, 
who  had  not  been  known  to  you  for  a* 
many  days  as  I  bad  been  for  years." 

At  these  words  a  bright  blush  passei 
over  Louisa's  face,  but  she  only  answered, 
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*        "That  would   be  all  very   well,   Mr. 
Weotworth,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you 
igain ;  but  at  that  time  I  thought  I  was 
to  return  home  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
tbeo  you  could  see  as  much  or  more  of 
loe  than  you  liked,  while  the  gentleman 
I  was  dancing  with   would    have    gone 
away,  and  perhaps  might  never  see  me 
again." 

At  the  vision  conjured  up  by  her  words 
Hhe  bare  idea  of  a  final  parting  from 
Lennox — the   tears  sprang   to   her  eyes. 
She,  however,  repressed  them  so  effectually, 
that  a  less  keen  observer  than  Wentworlh 
'i^ould  have  been  unconscious  of  their  ex- 
istence.    They  did  not  escape  his  observa- 
tion, however,  any  more  than  the  bright 
Mush  which  had  just  previously  illuminated 
her  beauty  had  done.     He  heaved  a  deep 
^d  bitter  sigh,  as   every  fresh   circum- 
stance occurred  to  confirm  his  suspicions. 
For  although  these  suspicions  had  already 
almost  amounted  to  certainties,  every  fresh 
proof  gave   an  additional   wound    to    his 

VOL.    II.  N 
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bleeding  heart.     Having  now,  therefore, 
broken  the  ice,  and  gone  through  his  fint 
interview  with  Louisa,  he  detennindt  tt  j 
escape  from  a  scene  that  was  so  painfiil  to  • 
him,  and  to  leave  Louisa  alone  with  \m  t 
father.      After    promising,   therdbra,  to 
dine  with  them  on  the  following  day,  iM 
took  his  departure,  pleading  an  engRgN 
ment  in  the  viUage. 

From  this  time  matters  went  on  mnch 
as  usual  at  Sbdbridge.  Wentworth  i^ 
sumed  his  old  habits  of  intimacy,  aad  M 
the  name  of  Lennox  was  never  mentioaedi 
he  began  to  hope  that  by  degrees  the  is- 
pression  that  had  been  made  on  Looin'i 
heart  might  be  efiaced.  He  knew  nothifll 
of  the  proposed  visit  that  Lennox  was  to 
pay  at  Moor  Park.  Louisa,  however,  n 
may  easily  be  supposed,  had  not  forgotM 
it.  She  had  at  first  hoped  that  Mrs.  Ver- 
non might  ask  her  to  go  there  and  mfict 
him ;  but  as  time  passed  on,  and  no  iavir 
tation  arrived,  she  gave  that  up  as  hope- 
less ;  but  still  she  thought  that,  when  be 


m  there,  he  imuld  eeftiit^  fibd  dome 
OMW  ef  jridiAg  or  driti^  oter^  asd  pst)^- 
hgft^Tidt  af  SheHirid^. 
One  mdming  nhe  w»  &f«Mled  di  te^^ 

ttMiig  «  ktlW  frottn  SOdsitr  ofi  UMik-^ged 
paper.  She  hastily  opet^  it,  aiHi  found 
that  it  contained  an  intimation  of  the 
death  of  a  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Vernon's, 
^0  had  left  all  her  property,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £40,000,  between  her 
two  nieces,  Susan  and  Isabella.  Louisa, 
however,  could  not  rejoice  so  heartily 
at  her  friend's  good  fortune  as  she 
would  otherwise  have  done,  as  Mrs.  Ver- 
non was  compelled  by  the  death  of  her 
aister-in-law  to  give  up  her  party  for  the 
archery  meeting,  and  Lennox's  visit  was 
consequently  postponed  till  after  Christ- 
mas. 

Poor  Louisa !  she  did  not  know  how 
mnch  she  had  been  counting  on  seeing 
Lennox  again  shortly,  till  the  hope  of 
doing  so  was  thus  taken  from  her.     She 
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did  feel  bitterly  disappointed.  There  wu 
no  help  for  it.  however,  and  she  resigned 
herself  as  n;eU  as  she  could  to  the  force  o: 
circumstances,  and  looked  forward  will 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  impatience  to  tiu 
advent  of  Chiistmas. 
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PART  IV, 


THE    HALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^'^  had  seemed  a  long  time  to  Louisa,  in 
^e  beginning  of  September,  to  look  for- 
^^^rd  to  Lennox's  visit  to  Moor  Park, 
^hich  was  postponed  till  "Christmas," 
^hichy  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
^^rm,  might  mean  any  time  before  the  end 
^f  January.  But,  however  tardily  time 
^ay  appear  to  move  at  first,  it  is  astonish- 
^tig  how  rapidly  it    does  contrive  to  get 
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over  tbe  groand,  so  that  even  the  most  ^< 

aiudoos  are  sometimes  astooished  at  find-  — 

iog  tbe  lime  of  their  suspense  actually  "^ 

drawing  to  its  conctusioD.     It  was  so  with  ad 

Lootsa.     &be  bad  thought,  io  the  words  ^ 

of  thoee  ^'erses  which  »be  found  in  her  -m 

mijsic  book,  and  which  she  could  not  ^• 

doubt  bad  been  placed  there  by  Lennox,  .  - 
that 

"  Xow  sitL  laad  the  boors  seeia  cwnbered. 
And  Time's  strong  pinion*  seem  enchuined." 

And,  if  tbe  period  bad  seemed  so  long  S 

when  their  separation  was  only  to  be,  she  ^ 

fondly  hoped,  for  a  few  weeks — how  could  -fc 

she   bear  the    tardiness    of  the    flight  of  "^^ 

time,  when  it  was  to  be  extended  ov9t  "• 

numths !    Still,  after  a  short   space,   she  "^ 
found  that  the  time  was  stealing  rapidly, 
though  sloiost  imperceptibly  away.     The 
coDfitant   round  of  her  daily  duties  and 

occupations  served   to   beguile    it ;     and  i 

more  rapidly  than  she  could  have  believed  J 

possible,  did  summer  merge  into  autumn,  I 

and  autumn  into  winter,  while  the  leaves  ' 
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on  the  tven  tamed  from  green  to  yellow, 
ond  finally  dropped  oflf  and  rotted  on  the 
ground,  tibe  sport  of  every  gust  of  wind, 
that  drifting  down  the  valley  despoiled  the 
trees  of  their  covering,  even  earlier  than 
iu  apparently  less  sheltered  places. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Louisa  that 
^ve  have  now  to  do.  We  must  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Lennox,  as,  on  a  stormy  day 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  he  was  wend- 
ing his  way  to  Mrs.  Vernon's  hospitable 
>)^ansion  at  Moor  Park. 

That  worthy  lady  had  not  failed  to  in- 
form him,  when  she  wrote  to  postpone  his 
visit  in  the  previous  September,  of  the 
%ood  fortune  that  had  befallen  her  daugh- 
ters, in  the  shape  of  the  large  legacy  they 
Wl  inherited  from  their  aunt. 

We  must  do  Lennox  the  justice  to  say, 
that  this  information  had  but  little  effect 
upon  him  at  the  time  it  was  made.  His 
heart  was  far  too  much  occupied  with  the 
image  of  Louisa,  for  any  other  connexion, 
however  advantageous  it  might  have  ap- 
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peared  to  him  a  month  previously,  to  re — •■ 
ceive  any  serious  attention  from  him.    A^a 
time  ran  on,  however,  the  impression  pro — 
duced    by   Louisa    had   been    weakened    j 
partly  by  absence  from  her,  and  partly^ 
by  the  continual  presence  of  the  girl  Mar)^ 
Brown,  who  entertained  the  most  ardeoK- 
affection  for  him,  and  for  whom  in  retuir* 
he  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  certain  regard^ 
especially  as  there  was  now  no  doubt  that::^ 
she  would  in  a  few  months  become  a  mo-^- 
ther.     He  was  now,  therefore,  in  a  mood  - 
to  weigh  more  calmly  the  relative  advao-  - 
tages  of  marriage  with  Louisa,  and  of  one 
with  Isabella  Vernon,  whose  consent  he 
did  not  much  doubt  that  he  could  easily 
obtain.     On  the  one  hand  (as  far  as  he 
was  capable  of  feeling  the  passion  which 
hears  that  much  abused  name),  he  really 
loved  Louisa.    And,  ceteris  paribus,  there 
was  no  question  as  to  which  be  should 
prefer.     And  then,  if  all  went  according 
to  his  wishes,  she  would  prove  a  far  greater 
heiress  than  Isabella.     But  then  there  was 
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^  great  risk  to  be  run.     Even  supposing 
Lord  Abbotsham  had  no  children,  both 
he  and  Ferdinand  were  comparatively  young 
men,  and  might  live  for  the  next  twenty 
or  even  thirty  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
wbat  was  he  to  do  ?    His  own  father's  life 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  draw  to 
ft  close  long  before  that  of  either  of  them, 
and  he  would  be  left  with  a  title,  and  only 
^pectations  to  support  it ;  while  Isabella 
Vernon  had  £30,000  at  once,  besides,  pro- 
bably, something  like  £20,000  more    in 
fyiuTo.     But  yet,  when  he  came  to  think 
^f  giving  up  Louisa  Castleton,  and  making 
^p  to  Isabella,  he  sickened  at  the  thought 
^f  the  contrast  between  them.     '*  Besides, 
derail, "he  suddenly  reflected,  "perhaps, 
Ihough  Isabella  Vernon  always  set  her  cap 
at  me  before,  she  might  not  think  me  good 
enough  for  her,  now  that  she  has  got  an 
additional  £20,000  to  her  fortune.     She 
may  look  for  some  richer  peer,  or  for  the 
lieir-appareut   of    an  earl   at  least.     The 
eldest  son  of  a  poor  baron  may  very  pos- 
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^kir  not  be  sufficient  for  her."  These  and 
awDy  other  rrSectioos  passed  through  bis 
mind,  is  the  fly  which  was  conveying  bim 
Imm  the  niilnay  station  jolted,  and 
bumped,  and  thumped  along  the  road  in 
which  the  autumn  and  wintry  rains  had 
caused  sundry  holes  and  ruts,  which  W 
DO  means  improved  the  comfort  of  the 
tnTeller. 

"Well,  if  ever  I  oiw  a  rich  man," 
thoushi  he  to  biiu^if,  "  J  will  take  good 
care  that  I  never  travel  without  my  own 
carriage.  These  confounded  flys  are 
enough  to  dislocate  every  bone  in  one's 
body ;  £30,000  now,  and  twenty  more 
hereafter,  not  a  bad  spec,  certainly.  But 
then  that  lovely,  innocent  Louisa  I  no!  I 
would  rather  have  her  without  a  ferthing, 
if  I  could  but  afford  it.  And,  as  I  can't, 
I  would  rather  have  her  with  half  the 
money  than  IsabeUa  with  the  whole,  i 
wonder  what  the  governor  will  say,  if  I 
press  hiDQ  next  year  to  let  me  marry 
Ixiuisa.      1  kno„  ^e  thinks  it  a  very  wild 
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speculation,  and  would  much  rather  I 
married  Isabella,  with  her  money  down, 
and  00  risk." 

A  sadden  swerve  of  the  carriage  here 
nearly  threw  him  off  the  seat,  and 
thereby  disturbed  the  current  of  his  me- 
ditations. As  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  what  had  frightened  the  horse, 
he  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  donkey, 
an  animal  at  the  appearance  of  which 
horses  always  exhibit  great  repugnance. 
He  was  just  turning  his  head  away  again 
with  a  passing  wonder,  as  to  why  horses 
should  be  always  so  much  alarmed  at  a 
creature  bearing  so  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  themselves,  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  girl,  who, 
with  a  party  of  others,  apparently  gipsies, 
was  accompanying  the  animal.  In  an  in- 
stant he  recognised  the  gipsy  girl,  whom 
he  had  encountered  in  his  long  walk  with 
Louisa  at  Stapleford  Castle,  and  who  had 
told  their  fortunes  for  them.  She,  appa- 
rently, was    equally  quick  in   recognising 


l^^ncH  the  knrf  Sface  that  elapsed, 
or  tfks  sMiMK  of  Ak  owimsc  remond 
e  thst  ba- 


L  Ik  JiiiiiBLii.  and  diook  k  dovlf 


he  to  lumsdf, 
giri's  worfs 
Coosuntly  I 
liem.  and  her 
iBj  fatore  wife 
boportancr  that  my 
[  me  is  not  doe  to  it.  espe- 
:  acoooat  ve  beard  of  he 
r  pecsfar  delosiocis.  1  am 
SBR,  if  I  maiTy  Lontsa,  1  cannot  ^nd  i 
pant-bmeiit  m  ber,  except,  lo  be  sure,  tlat 
poT«rty  mar  be  a  pamshment.  and  that  it 
nuT  so  &r  be  a  paoishaient  in  ber,  » 1 
mav  see  her  sofiering  fron»  the  want  of 
pleasures  and  hixaries  that  I  shall  not  hare 
the  means  of  procuring  for  her.  But. 
after  all,  how  absurd  it  is  to  think  that  thit 
Ppsy  girl  can  posably  know  what  I  do  not 
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wen  knov  mjrself.    But,  however,  at  any 
rate,  I  wish  I  was  arrived,  for  it  is  getting 
very  dark,  and  I  am  getting  very  cold,  and 
the  sight  of  that  gipsy  and  her  threatening 
gestures  has  not  improved  the  equanimity 
of  my  temper.     One  comfort — whatever 
Mrs.  Vernon's  faults  may  be — one  is  sure 
of  meeting  with  a  good  dinner  and  a  com- 
fortable lodging.     I  wonder  how  that  little 
minx,  Isabella,  will  behave — whether  she 
will  be  as  insinuating  as  ever,  or  whether 
her  £20,000  will  make  her  carry  her  head 
80  high  that  she  will  not  stoop  to  notice 
such  as  I.     At  any  rate,  I  have  some  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  family,  for  having 
palled  that  dear,  good,  ugly  Susan  out  of 
the  water.     Not  that  I  suppose  they  will 
thank  me  very  much  for  that,  for  I  believe 
they  had  just  as  soon  have  had  her  drowned, 
and  then  Miss  Isabella  would  have  had  all 
the  fortune    to   herself.      Wouldn't  she 
just  have  been  a  catch  then  ?     Oh,  my 
eves !" 

As  this  somewhat  unrefined  exclamation 
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paffed  his  hpA — &ir  when  he  watt  by  hia::^^ 
mM  Ik  WtKimni  allowed  his  thoughts  C« 
cktfce  ihnaariTcs  ia  half-uttered  words- — 
As  ilmufge  (tf  the  vehicle  aonoaacet/ 
l)mt  ibef  wax  at  the  entraace  of  Moor 
hifc.    He  ^led  &om   the   window,  ia 
hopes  c£  seeng  vhat  kind  of  place  it  was; 
haftthedHkaesa  had  DOW  increased  tosud 
t  nothing  was  visible  sare 
I  of  a  few   leafless   trees,  aai 
I  of  snow,  which,  hamg 
kaday  or  two  previously,  were  no* 
nfadtr  mdttpg  away  under  the  iofloeiice 
ot  the  dowo-pooring  rain. 

Bdiore,  however,  he  had  expected — fO' 
tbt  park  was  of  no  great  extent — a  dai*^ 
■ass  of  buildings,  eohvened  here  and  lh&^ 
by  gleiimici  lights,  announced  that  he  w^^ 
OQ  the  point  ot'  arriving  at  the  tenninatit^^ 
«t'  his  journey  i  and  heartily  ^ad  he  wi^^ 
whcD,  cold  and  dunp,  he  sprang  out  of  tb^-^^ 
drippingdy,  andstood  within  the  vrarm .  welL^^ 
hghted  haU>  where  one  servant  officionsl;;;^  ' 
assisted  him  in  throwing  off  his  great  ooaX^^' 
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^liile  another  prepared  to  anoouooe  his 
^njfal  to  the  xniBtress  of  the  mansion 

He  soon  found  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  want  of  cordiality  in  his 
reception.  Mrs.  Vernon  shook  hands 
siith  him  with  a  warmth  calculated,  if  pos^ 
iible,  to  remove  the  oense  of  her  exceeding 
rolgarity,  with  which  he  was  overpowered, 
babella  welcomed  him  with  a  glance  of  the 
tye  that  he  well  knew  how  to  interpret ; 
i^hile  even  Susan,  the  shy,  retiring  Susan, 
^me  forward  with  an  energy  unusual  to 
ler,  especially  at  home,  to  express  her  grati- 
ication  at  again  seeing  him  who  had  res- 
cued her  from  a  watery  grave,  and  who, 
ihe  fondly  hoped,  was  destined  to  be  the 
lusband  of  her  dearest  friend. 

Delighted,  both  at  his  release  from  his 
tedious  journey,  and  at  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  was  received,  Lennox  outshone 
himself,  and  made  himself  so  generally 
agreeable,  that  the  dreary  period  which 
generally  elapses  between  the  arrival  of 
company  and  their  being  shown  to  their 


CMSiT-rrxiJi- 


'  inA  a  rapifUty  ooei- 
■Ib  of  coantry  bouses, 
r  gneeU  present  besida 
them  our  old  ic- 
The  rest  of  the 
prukcipaUT  of  coanlry 
there  mts  no'onenowiD 
e  down,  aod  people  inbatut- 
s  of  tbe  coontr)'  were  but 
to  leave  their  comfortable 
ka^cs  and  undertake  a  long  and  wearisome 
jooraey,  for  the  sake  c^  any  attractiooB 
that  it  was  in  Mrs.  Vemon's  power  to 
aSer.  Lennox,  ther^bre,  was  a  stianger 
to  by  iar  the  greater  Dumber  of  tbem- 
He  managed,  however,  so  well,  as  to  be  on 
terms  of  acquaintanceship  with  most  of 
them  before  they  retired  to  dress  for  dinner. 
When  they  were  re-assembled  in  tbe 
drawing-room,  Lennox  perceived,  to  bs 
no  small  disgust,  that  his  rank  would  pro- 
cure for  him  the  unenviable  honour  of  es- 
corting Mrs.  Vernon  to  dinner.  He  wouH 
have  thought   this   a    bore    under  any  cir- 
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cumstances,  especially  as  he  was  indoleDt 
and  hated  the  trouble  of  carving ;  but  it 
80  happened  that  to  Mrs.  Vernon  he  had 
a  very  particular  aversion.     With  all  his 
baits — and  he  doubtless  had  many — Len- 
nox was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  refine- 
meot  of  manners  and  appearance^    and 
iu)thing  was  so  repugnant  to  him  as  any- 
thing that  savoured  of  vulgarity.     Now, 
Mrs.  Vernon  was   one  of  those  people 
who  are  so  intrinsically  vulgar,  that  they 
can  neither  eat,  nor  speak,  nor  even  think, 
without  betraying  themselves.     And  hers, 
too,  was  the  kind  of  vulgarity  that  Lennox 
most  detested,  the  vulgarity  of  pretension. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  no  very  agreeable 
feelings  that  he  contemplated  the  fate  that 
Was  in  store  for  him ;  and  he  speculated 
with  considerable  anxiety  on  who  his  other 
Neighbour  at  dinner  might  be,  and  whether 
ie  could,  without  incivility,  devote  himself 
0  her,  and  leave  Mrs.  Vernon  to  her  own 
Meditations  or  the  tender  care  of  her  other 
-avalier.     He  recollected  how  well  he  had 
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managed  st  Stapleford,  idtere  be  had  omr 
been  able  to  take  Louisa  in  to  dumer,  and 
where,  nerertheleaa,  he  had  ahnifs  at 
next  to  her,  and  devoted  Imnaelf  to  het 
At  he  thought  of  those  happy  days,  hi 
he«fed  a  deep  sigh,  and  then,  seeing  Suim 
sitting  by  herself  and  not  speaking  to  nf 
one,  he  Trent  up  to  her,  and  asked  bar 
whether  she  had  heard  from  her  frkad, 
Miss  Castleton,  lately  ? 

Susan  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  dw 
was  nearer  very  long  without  hearing  fron 
her,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  had  a  letter  fron 
her  two  or  three  days  ago.  She  added, 
that  she  had  driren  over  to  see  her  a 
short  time  back,  and  that  Shelbridge  Par* 
sonage  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Moor 
Park,  quite  an  easy  drive.  She  looked  op 
so  archly  at  Lennox  as  she  said  this,  tint 
he  thought  her  quite  pretty,  and  said  thit 
he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  loan  ef 
a  horse  ina  day  or  two  and  ride  over,  as  be 
was  v«ry  anxious  to  see  Miss  Castletos 
again,  and  to   have    an  opportunity  of 
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Qg  bia  reepecto  to  her  £rther.  At  this 
ifttt  divmer  was  anoowioed,  aodLeaaox 
d  binieeU,  as  he  had  expected*  at- 
Mlto  the  wuig<]!f  Mrs.  Vernon:  He,  of 
K«  vent  into  the  room  last*  and  found 
the  ooofosioa  about  taking  aeate,  uw- 
nctdentai  to  the  firat  asBembling  of  a 
;  waa  ifi  fuU  action.  He  watched  the 
next  to  his  with  aome  anxiety,  and 
;ht  it  seemed  probable  that  Susan 
1  be  hie  neighbour,  when«  to  his 
iae,  Isabella  coming  up  whispered 
Susan's  ear,  and  she  and  her  com* 
m  immediately  proceeded  to  the  other 
)f  the  table,  while  Isabella  quietly  en- 
ded herself  in  the  vacant  seat.  Lennox 
;>y  no  means  pleased  at  this  arrange- 
.  At  any  other  time  he  would  have 
i;lad  enough  to  sit  by  Isabella,  who 
lew  could  rattle  on  and  amuse  him, 
IB  wanted  just  then  to  talk  to  Susan 
:  Louisa,  and  proceed  with  the  con- 
tion  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
dvent  of  dinner. 
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laabella,  bowerer ,  seemed  to  have  to 
idea  of  the  state  of  }as  feelings,  for  as  soon 
as  the  general  hum  of  voices  permitted  her 
to  make  an  obser\-ation  without  beiDg  oyer- 
beard,  sbe  whispered  to  him — "  Now  are  , 
you  not  very  much  obliged  to  me,  for  en- 
liveningyou  with  myagreeable  company?— 
you  koow  very  well  that  between  mamma 
and  Susan  you  would  have  been  bored  to 
death." 

Lennox,  of  course,  could  only  bow  lo* 
and  smile,  and  say  that  under  any  circum- 
stances the  pleasure  of  her  company  would 
be  the  thing  he  should  like  best,  and  the 
granting  of  which  would  be  a  favour  for 
which  he  could  never  be  sufficiently  grat^  IJ 
ful — inwardly  cursing  her  officiousness,  aP°  1 
wishing  she  had  left  matters  as  they  were  ■ 

He  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  quarf^ 
with  his  bread  and  butter ;  and  seeing  th^ 
he  could  not  talk  to  Susan,  as  he  wishe^^' 
about  Louisa,  he  began  to  talk  to  Isabel^^ 
about  herself,  and  then  ensued  one  of  tho^^ 
flirting,  "chaffing"  conversations,  inwhic=^ 
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both  Lennox  and  Isabella  were  adepts,  and 
which  consequently  may  be  imagined  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  great  success, 
though  the  details  would  probably  not 
prove  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Id  the  course  of  their  conversation  Isa- 
bella enquired  the  circumstances  attending 
Susan's  accident,  and  said  she  believed 
Susan  was  so  frightened  that  she  hardly 
knew  what  was  going  on.  **  Above  all," 
said  she,  **  tell  me  about  Mr.  Thornton 
and  Mrs.  Macdonald,  what  happened  to 
them  when  the  boat  upset  ?" 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  Thornton,"  said  Len- 
<lox,  ^*  was  when  he  was  hanging  on  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  with  Mrs.  Macdonald 
tlolding  on  by  his  legs.  I  believe  they  were 
;>icked  up  afterwards  by  a  boat,  but  I  have 
lever  seen  Thornton  since.  I  was  confined 
bo  my  room  for  some  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  Thornton  was  gone  before  I  made 
my  appearance  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  But  did  you  then  never  hear  the  de- 
nouement  of  the  affair  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Macdonald?" 


iHK  m  ^mm  Ac  csMk;  Mr.  Thonta 
^^UHdl  ^w  Willi   Mn.  Mm- 


^T     I    -^  •  ■      ■     •■  tombr 
feMdaadparfKK  with  him. " 
*  }^ ;  twa  ^OK^  wn  « !  and  what  dd 


lold  bim  thil 

tAtpatimiaoitka  had  met  fori 

iw;  IkM  aha  ihwrid  rertaiolr teU 

■rilhaCif  be  didn't  lake  cue 

[  «f  Cbe  war.   dear  Geor^ 

r  tkf»fa  him  wilhin  an  incb 

"  «4.  Mi  wtaK  l^ipened  next  ?" 

-Qfc  Ab  Bife  ■■>  wv  fr^htencd  oat  d 

^ammattim  SHBi^  as  tbcr  say.  and  Itwl' 

iidr,  tboDgfa  be  ** 

lae  till  the  next  momiog,  but 
he  had  had  a  nMsssige  frciiB 
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hmtj  ordered  out  his  dog-cart,  jumped 
ii,  and  drove  off,  iu  bodily  fear>  lest  the 
idoubtable  George  should  make  his  ap- 
pnrance  with  a  horsewhip/' 
''  What  fun !  but  how  did  you  hear  it  ?" 
''  Hear  it  I  why,  how  was  it  you  didn't 
heir  it?  Mrs.  Macdonald,  of  course,  could 
aotkeep  the  story  to  herself,  though,  in 
my  opinion,  it  tells  quite  as  much  against 
W  as  against  Mr.  Thornton.     However, 
tdl  which  way  it  would^  she  could  not 
keep  it  to  herself,  and  amongst  others  nar- 
nted  the  whole  history  to   my  discreet 
Wer  Susan,  from  whom  J,  with  some 
difficulty  (for  she  is  as  close  as  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  is  open),  have  wormed  it  out." 

Lennox  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Sosan  probably  knew  much  that  he  should 
tike  to  worm  out,  and  he  longed  for  the 
:ime  when  he  could  have  some  private 
Conversation  with  her.  However  he  did 
Dot  allow  his  dialogue  with  Isabella  to 
ftag,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  bow  ra- 
pidly the  time  allotted  to  dinner  slipped 
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away.  Mrs.  Vernon  had  not  troubled  \m 
much.  She  had  got  a  Mrs.  Turner,  aUf 
somewhat  of  her  own  style  and  caEbRi 
seated  next  but  one  to  her,  and  with  kr 
she  had  been  carrying  on  a  loud  laugfaiag 
conversation,  which,  while  it  very  rnndk 
favoured  the  sotto  voce  whisperings  of 
Lennox  and  Isabella,  completely  dismayri 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  taka 
Mrs.  Turner  into  dinner,  and  sitting  b- 
tween  her  and  Mrs.  Vernon,  and  not  hea% 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  either  of  thcD, 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  silence; 
during  the  vociferous  repartees  of  Us  two 
lively  neighbours. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  gentle- 
men, having  finished  their  wine,  had  ^^ 
joined  the  ladies,  Lennox  seized  the  long 
looked-for  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Susan.  From  her  he  gathered  all  that 
was  to  be  told  about  Louisa,  which,  after 
all,  was  not  much ;  for  Louisa's  life  had 
been  an  uneventful  one,  since  they  had 
parted ;  and  though  her  correspondei^ 
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with  Susan  had  been  constant,  she  had 
Jiot  been  able  to  tell  her  much  that 
Susan  could  retail  to  Licnnox's  anxious 
cars.  His  eagerness  to  hear  about  her, 
though,  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  check 
my  doubts  that  Susan  might  have  con- 
edved  as  to  his  constancy.  And  when 
die  retired  to  rest  that  night,  it  was  with 
a  light  heart  and  a  confident  hope  that  all 
would  go  well,  and  that  the  most  earnest 
wish  of  her  heart,  short  of  obtaining  Went- 
worth's  affection  for  herself,  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  gratified. 

Lennox  himself  felt  far  more  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  depth  of  his  own  love 
for  Louisa,  than  he  had  even  a  few  short 
hours  before.  The  sight  of  Susan,  and  the 
subject  of  her  conversation,  had  awakened 
io  him  many  slumbering  sensations.  A 
chord  of  his  memory  had  been  struck, 
which  yet  vibrated  strongly  to  the  touch, 
and  when  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow, 
his  dreams  were  all  of  Louisa  Castleton ; 
80  much  so,  that,  when  he  awoke  in  the 

VOL.  II.  o 
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morning,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  fisap- 
pointment  that  he  was  not  to  meet  her, » 
of  old,  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Whether  his  dreams  bad  been  so  pica* 
sant,  that  he  had  indulged  io  an  nndtt 
allowance  of  sleep,  or  whether  his  wakiBg 
thoughts  had  been  so  absorbing,  as  mate* 
rially  to  delay  his  dressing ;  certain  it  ii^ 
that,  when  he  entered  the  breakfast-rooBi 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  not  only  as8e» 
bled,  but  absolutely  seated  at  the  table. 

The  only  unoccupied  place  was  by  lo* 
bella,  and  even  that  was  occupied  by  thit 
young  lady's  gloves  and  pocket-handker- 
chief. She  removed  them  as  he  approached 
the  chair,  saying  at  the  same  time,  in  a  lov 
voice, — 

*'  How  late  you  are !  I  thought  yott 
were  never  coming.  I  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  this  place 
for  you.  I  put  my  handkerchief  aod 
gloves  there  on  purpose,  but  even  theo  I 
was  very  near  falling  a  victim  to  that 
vulgar  wretch,  youxig  Thornton/' 
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LeDDOx  bowed  bis  tbanks  and  apprecia- 
tioQof  tbe  compliment  she  bad  paid  him, 
though  he  thought  internally  how  bis 
heui  would  have  bounded,  had  Louisa 
Cartleton  betrayed  tbe  same  anxiety  to 
htve  him  for  a  neighbour ;  while  in  the 
piesent  instance,  he  fancied  he  felt  indif- 
fareiit  to  the  compliment,  though  his 
noity  was  more  flattered  by  it  than  he 
was  aware  of,  or  was  willing  to  acknow- 
kdgd  even  to  himself. 

After  breakfast,  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  they  remained 
dostered  around  the  Are,  talking  of  little 
nothings  for  some  time,  till  Isabella  calling 
Lennox  aside,  ostensibly  to  give  his 
qunion  of  a  piece  of  worsted- work,  whis- 
pered to  him, — 

"They  are  all  so  stupid  here!  Come 
and  have  a  game  at  billiards/' 

Lennox  not  unwillingly  complied ;  and 
they  went  to  the  billiard-room,  and  began 
becking  the  balls  about,  beguiling  the 
tione  with  lively  chat.     Lennox  soon  be. 

0  2 
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came  really  interested  in  the  cmirersalioa, 
for  Isabella  was  far  superior  to  most  roung 
ladies  io  mental  acquirements,  and.  while 
sbe  coald  flirt  and  talk  nonsense  bytk 
hour,  was  aiso  fulW  capable  of  ea^aai^ 
to  real  conversation  on  many  subjects  of 
interesl.  She  was  well  read  in  \xA 
poetry  and  history  ;  and,  as  Lennox 
self  was  fond  of  literature,  there 
many  topics  on  which  they  could  talk, 
in  which  it  was  either  pleasant  to  find  th»t 
she  agreed  with  him,  or  interesting  to 
argue  points  when  they  differed.  The 
time,  therefore,  flew  rapidly  by  ;  aDd 
though  he  at  6rst  determined  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  borrow  a  horse  and 
ride  over  to  Shelbridge  in  the  course  of 
the  afternooo,  he  now  reflected  that  it 
would  be  rather  uncivil  to  desert  hia  hosts 
on  the  first  dav  of  his  arrival,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  postpone  his  intention 
at  any  rate  until  the  morrow.  Besides,  a 
somewhat  sharp  frost  had  set  in  during 
the  night,  which,  following  the  rain  of  the 
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previous  evening,  had  rendered  the  roads 
BO  slippery,  that  riding  would  be  anything 
but  a  pleasant,  and  might  be  even  a  danger- 
ous occupation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  persuade  himself  that  his  best 
coarse  would  be  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  the  walk,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  only  amusement  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  permitted. 

There  was  a  weir  in  the  river  not  far 
bom  Moot  Park,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  rain  that  had  fallen  the  previous  day, 
added  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  which 
had  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  a  week 
or  more,  would  cause  a  body  of  water  to 
fidl  over  the  cascade,  which  might  make 
it  more  worth  seeing  than  usual,  and  at 
any  rate  might  furnish  an  object  for  a  walk. 
After  luncheon,  accordingly,  the  whole 
party  set  out  on  this  expedition,  and 
Lennox,  who  had  got  all  he  could  out  of 
Bosan,  and  knew  little  and  cared  less  for 
the  rest  of  the  party,  attached  himself  to 
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In  doing  80»  he  might  have  been  mm 
that  he  would  draw  down  upon  hmudf 
the  observations  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who,  particularly  the  young  lady  portiA 
of  them,  were  by  no  means  pleased  tbt 
he,  who  was  decidedly  the  most  ebgibk 
young  man  of  the  party,  should  defoto 
himself  during  the  whole  of  the  morDiag 
to  Isabella  Vernon,  and  appear  inclined  to 
do  so  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  lite- 
wise.  He  might  have  known  this,  but  it  ^ 
did  not  occur  to  him ;  and  if  it  had,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference.  Whit 
they  might  say  or  think,  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  him,  and  he  never 
stopped  to  reflect  whether  it  might  be 
fraught  with  more  serious  consequenoei 
to  any  other  parties; — ^whether  Isabella 
Vernon's  name  might  suffer,  or  whether 
the  tidings  of  his  apparent  devotion  to 
her  might  not  reach  the  ears  of  Lonisi 
Castleton,  and  cause  her  pain  of  which  he 
could  form  no  conception. 

Considerations  such  as  these  never  ea- 
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feered  his  head,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
passively  selfish  people,  who,  in  pursuance 
of  their  own  immediate  and  momentary 
gratification,  are  utterly  heedless  of  the 
efect  it  may  produce  upon  others.  Had 
it  been  pointed  out  to  him,  he  might, 
perhaps,  hare  paused  in  his  career,  for  he 
vafe  not  malignant,  and  would  not  willingly 
wS&ct  injury  ;  but  as  there  was  no  one  to 
io  this  for  him,  he  went  on  his  course, 
doing  whatsoever  was  most  pleasing  in  his 
own  sight,  and  following  in  all  cases  the 
impulse  of  the  moment. 

His  heedlessness,  however,  of  other 
people's  observations  did  not  render  them 
Itts  likely  to  be  made ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
4tod  not  walked  many  hundred  yards  by 
4he  side  of  Isabella,  ere  Miss  Turner,  a 
fooiig  lady  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
mat  an  indefinite  number  of  seasons,  and 
%m  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  be 
bon  "  settled,'*  asked  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
ktppened  to  be  next  to  her,  whether  there 
1WW  anything   serious   between  **  them  ?" 


-^■^  s  »  n^av  fct.    Tbe1« 

wibS^CbiftMM.  h  Arc  tbeni 
-~  " .  _;'■"—■  "-■<  ~  '-S-  »  i;  ;:zi:Uiii 
'  -  teL  I  befincGbei 
:^riv  jcsBBai^B  1b«c  mitib  &«,  pa 
TBOC  nc  :niw  I  ^»5  ite  ajgai?  iodiDed 
ji  m.  TD*c  jL  ■roj  sanif  w»v  with  M 
"^jg'^i:^  TfmiiL  ic  1  5c^.i9e  it  is  a  w 
K  ££~  nir  .  iir  u:*:  timik  be  will 
mff-T  lam  a.  ^iiit:  :  i^istfT.  do  yon  f" 

.'tL  naT  jiKHiee  I  >-bouU  not  thi 
iwr  -gptntr  arr';  kfut  was  v^ry  snso 
1(1^.  Buc  1  s3jXf&ii  li^^  ^iie  iras  qoiK 
murx  "oc  inn.  3i  tie  fctinff  w»t." 

■  1  -*w"A  X  K  »^ay  wroos  of  TOO  to  t 
J*,  *  THrAM^&s  T?aaeT.s«TrtlT  deligtt 
iivm:^  a:  M.Tae  1  TOOie  lady  whom ' 
JUUHCmes  .nm&aaervd  t  riral  found  f> 
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b,  and  that  by  a  young  man,  too,  who 
.  heir  to  so  large  a  fortane. 
The  fact  was,  that  Thornton  had  at  one 
e  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made 
impression  on  Isabella ;  hence  the 
temess  of  his  remarks. 


o  3 


jvsaotAsrB  castutos. 


CHAPTER  n 


etWofaged. 

5  the  respective  me^^ 
a  zs^  tr^pAcs  af  a>kipen.  when  L>^ 
wa  ikflcteed  AMU  far  kis  own  pait,  ^ 
fmtimmd  Bma*  aad  Jabrt  to  uiv. 

-  ^  Aae»  e^wrbodr  when  they  arc  * 
kKv.*  nfibnd  labeilft :  "  and  this  opin^'^ 
«■  v.-ui::s  prvs  cmfibifatT  to  the  report, 
vaA&T  ^fR)*d  left  svmuKT,  that  yon  w^^ 
^e^;«erseeST  jwncn  vith  that  Mi^  Cast^^' 
UiL  v^'oi  j-.-ta  Btct  al  £«apletonl  Cast^'^' 
h'  ic.  priT  aate  bk  toot  cooSfiante,  f^^ 
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'  tike  being  behind  the  scenes  in  a  real  love 
^air,  above  all  things/* 

**  I  should  have  thought,  Miss  Vemon,'* 
^plied  Lennox,  evading  the  question, 
**  that  you  had  sufficient  etperience  of  the 
^orld  to  be  aware  how  very  little  reports, 
^uch  as  you  allude  to,  are  to  be  relied  on." 

"  So  then,  it  is  not  true  ?'*  interposed 
lobelia.  ''  Then  I  am  sure  1  don't  know 
^hy.  Susan  always  looked  so  mysterious 
Whenever  I  asked  her  about  it.  From  her 
Aooks,  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
I  always  thought  she  was  the  depositary 
t)f  some  tremendous  secret — perhaps  the 
bappy  confidante  of  both  parties.  But 
after  all,  then,  there  was  nothing  in  it  ? 
AVell,  I  shall  give  Susan  a  good  scolding 
for  not  having  told  us  so  at  once." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  there  ^ 
being  '  nothing  in  it,' "  said  Lennox,  now 
really  provoked  and  perplexed  as  to  what 
he  should  say,  for  he  had  no  intention  of 
confessing  to  Isabella  his  love  for  Louisa  ; 
and  yet,  if  he  denied  that   he  cared  about 
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her,  he  knew  that  his  denial  might  very 
easily  reach  her  ears,  and  do  him  great  in- 
jury in  her  estimation. 

"  What  I  mean  by  there  being  nothing 
in  it  ?  Why,  I  simply  mean  that,  after  all 
the  talking  there  has  been  about  you,  you 
are  nothing  but  common  acquaintaooes 
after  all." 

"And  what  more  should  we  be?"  en- 
quired Lennox,  still  endeavouring  to  parry 
the  attack. 

"  Oh  !  there  are  many  things  you  might 
be  ;  you  might  be  in  love  with  her,  or  she 
might  be  in  love  with  you.  You  may  be 
a  rejected  suitor,  or  possibly  an  accepted 
one.  Each  and  all  of  these  relations  would 
take  you  out  of  the  category  of  common 
acquaintances." 

'*  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
given  me  something  definite  to  reply  to  at 
last.  And  now  I  can  solemnly  assure  you, 
since  you  seem  to  take  so  kind  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  that  I  have  certainly  nerer 
proposed  to  Miss  Castleton,  and  can,  there- 


^« 
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'ore>  neither  be  an  accepted  or  discarded 
suitor."  [. 

"  But  you  admire  her  very  much  ?'* 
"  I  certainly  do  think  her  very  pretty, 
^d,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  she  is  both 
Agreeable  and  amiable." 

''  In  short,  Mr.  Lennox,  you  are  fairly 
caught.  Well,  I  wish  you  all  happi- 
ness, though  I  confess  I  don't  admire  your 
taste." 
'*  And  pray  may  I  ask  why  ?" 
"  No,  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  you 
Would  certainly  quarrel  with  me  for  finding 
fault  with  your  idol ;  and,  in  the  second, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  tastes.  You 
know  the  old  song : — 

'  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  you.  Dr.  FeU.'  " 

"  And  so  poor  Miss  Castleton  is  '  Dr. 
I^eU'  to  you  ?" 

*•  Oh  no  !  not  that.  I  don't  know  enough 
of  her  to  dislike  her,  but  I  do  not  admire 
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her  much,  I  confess.  However,  as  I  siid 
before,  tastes  differ,  and  on  the  subject  of 
ladies,  a  gentleman*s*judgment  is  hr  moie 
valuable  than  that  of  one  of  our  sex.  Only 
if  you  really  do  care  about  her,  and  tike 
an  interest  in  her  welfare,  I  would  advise 
you  to  get  a  hint  privately  conveyed  to  her, 
not  to  lace  quite  so  tightly ;  for  she  will 
certainly  shorten  her  days,  if  she  does.'' 

'*  But  do  you  think  she  really  docs?" 

"  Well,  really,  Mr.  Lennox,  Cupid  must 
indeed  be  blind  not  to  see  that  that  very  di- 
minutive waist  cannot  be  natural,  and  that 
very  pink  colour  looks  symptomatic  of  i 
screw  being  loose  somewhere.  However,  it 
is  no  use  talking  to  you  on  this  head.  If 
Susan  herself  told  you,  you  would  not  be- 
lieve it." 

"  But  supposing  your  cruel  suggestion  to 
be  true,  Miss  Vernon,  and  that  Miss  Cas- 
tleton  does  owe  her  taper  waist  to  art  as 
well  as  nature,  is  that  the  only  point  in 
which  your  taste  finds  fault  with  her  ?" 

*'  My  taste  ?  oh,  no!  I  was  not  giving  you 
a  reason  for  her  not  being  to  my  taste,  but 
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merely  so^esting  a  friendly  caution.  I 
txdd  you  I  could  not  give  you  my  reasons 
br  her  not  being  to  my  taste ;  but  since 
rou  insist  upon  it,  I  will  tell  you  thus  much, 
liat  it  is  not  her  person  I  find  foult  with, 
lo  much  as  her  manner." 

*'  Her  manner  f  You  will  laugh  at  me  for 
lieing  so  prejudiced  in  her  favour,  but  I 
ihould  have  thought  her  manner  had  been 
ibove  reproach." 

'*  No  doubt  you  think  so,  for  of  course 
ihe  was  amiable  enough  to  you ;  but  do 
fou  not  think  that,  if  you  had  been  a  dis- 
interested spectator,  and  seen  some  one  else 
in  your  place,  that  you  would  have  deemed 
ber  manner  towards  that  somebody  else  a 
little  too  empressee ;  and  that  for  a  young 
lady  at  first  coming  out,  she  got  over  ber 
'  shyness'  wonderfully  easily." 

Isabella's  attention  was  here  taken  up 
by  some  one  else,  and  their  conversation 
wasbroken  ofi',leaving  Lennox  in  an  uneasy, 
dissatibfied  state  of  mind.  He  knew  very 
well  that  Isabella's  statements  and  opinions 
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were  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on,  but  still 
8be  had  more  than  hinted  that  her  info- 
mation  as  to  the  '^  tight  lacing"  ivas  derived 
from  Susan ;  and  there  certainly  might  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  to  othen 
Louisa's  manner  towards  him  might  have 
appeared  too  unrestrained.     It  is  always 
disagreeable,  particularly  in  the  early  stages 
of  being  in  love,  to  find  that  the  soondoess 
of  one's  judgment  is  doubted  by  others: 
our  reason  always  whispers  to  us  that  ive 
are  in  danger  of  being  blinded  by  oor  pas- 
sion, and  we  eagerly  look  for  coUateid 
evidence  to  assure  us  that  our  judgment 
has  not  been  a  mistaken  one.  Other  people, 
he  thought,  might  share   Isabella's  ofH- 
nion — she  could   hardly   have    dared  to 
express  it  if  it  had  been  only  her  own— 
and  then  she  can  have  no  sufficient  motive, 
for  surely  the  desire  of  rivalling  Louisa 
Castleton  can  never  be  powerful  enougb 
to  urge  her  to  slander  her  in  her  absence. 
Now  he  thought  he  would  ask  Susan— 
but,  after  all,  Susan  was  as  much  likely  to 
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be  blinded  by  her  attachment  to  Louisa,  as 

he  himself  was.   Besides,  he  had  not  much 

opinion  of  Susan's  judgment — she  had  too 

little  knowledge  of  the  world — and  was  too 

''^^oantic.     And  then  how  was  he  to  set 

•^ut  it  ?     '*^Pray,  Miss  Vemon,  can  you 

^il  me,  does  Miss  Castleton  lace  her  stays 

^  tight  ?'*— or,  "  Do  you  think  that  Miss 

^^tleton's  manner  to  me  at  Stapleford  was 

'^ore  empress^e  than  was  consistent  with 

Propriety  ?"    No ;   this  would  never  do. 

^Od  then  he  found  fault  with  himself,  for 

^ing  so  much  disturbed  about  the  matter. 

^^at  could  the  idle  talk  of  a  mischievous 

^rl  signify  ?  but  he  could  not  nevertheless 

^Xaite  shake  off  the  impression.     He  had 

^ther  a  respect  for  Isabella's  opinion ;  he 

^new  her  to  be  clever,  and  he  believed  her 

^o  be  cold  and  passionless,  and  therefore, 

^  he  thought,  unlikely  to  be  biassed.   Her 

Cnticism,  therefore,  affected  him  more  than 

he  liked  to  confess  even  to  himself ;  and 

though  he  still  meditated  a  ride  over  to 

Shelbridge  on  the  first  opportunity,  he  de- 
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bermioed  to  be  oQ  his  guard  and  watch  ta^ 
rawly,  and  with  (be  flattered  himseirj  an 
unprejodiced  eye,  all  that  occurred,  before 
be  any  further  committed  himself. 

He  had  been  walking  moodily  by  him- 
self for  some  time,  absorbed  in  these  re- 
dectiotts,  when  he  beard  a  party  lau!;tuag 
at  some  little  distance  from  him,  aod  pre- 
sently Mrs.  Vernon's  loud  voice  pro- 
noanoioG;  his  name  fell  upon  his  ear. 

Upon  his  looldDg  ap,  that  lady  addresinl 
him  with — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lennox  !  we  were  just  tallrit^ 
abont  yon.     I  want  Mr.  Hiomton  to  g° 
out  shooting  to-morrow,  but  he  does  not 
care  to  go  by  himself,  and  we  were  y^ 
saying  that  it  would  be  crud  to  ask  y°* 
to  accompany  him,  as,  o(  course,  you  *^ 
dying  to  goto  Sbelbridge;  and, indeed,  ^ 
think  oonelres  excessively  fortunate  tX^ 
yon  have  not  deserted  us  to  day  to  go  a.^ 
wcH^p  at  the  shrine  of  the  feir  goddess  ■^ 
know  of  in  that  quarter." 

As  thiswBs  said  in  a  loud,bantenDg  toiv* 
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• 

^  the  presence  of  some  half-dozen  listeners, 
^  whom  the  ladies  quietly  tittered,  while 
the  gentlemen  openly  laughed,  Lennox  felt 
provoked  and  annoyed  to  no  ordinary  de- 
gi^.  He  said  however,  suppressing  his 
^ignation — 

''  I  know  of  no  goddess  or  shrine  which 
Xmld  tempt  me  away  from  the  pleasure  of 
(uch  a  walk  as  this ;  but  if  this  enjoyment 
B  not  to  be  repeated  to-morrow,  I  shall  be 
rerj  happy  to  shoot  with  Thornton,  or  do 
iny  thing  else  in  my  power  to  contribute 
o  the  amusement  of  the  party'* — except  by 
)eing  the  object  of  its  ridicule  and  re- 
mark— he  muttered  between  his  teeth  ;  but 
these  last  words  were  not  generally  audible. 

"  Oh,  very  well,*'  replied  Mrs.  Vernon, 
'•  just  as  you  please.  If  you  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton  like  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  I  will  give 
orders  to  the  keeper  to  be  in  attendance ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  not  putting  any  con- 
straint on  yourself.  There  is  a  horse  quite 
at  your  service  if  you  prefer  riding  to 
Shelbridge,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  weather 
is  not  particularly  favourable  for  riding ; 
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but  we  expected  that  no  considerations  of 
time  or  weather  could  weigh   with  you 
against  the  simple  fact    that   Shelbridge 
was  within  distance,  and  that  you  might 
once  more  behold  a  certain  young  lady." 
Here  was  a  fresh  annoyance  for  Leonox. 
The  being  cross-questioned  and  examined 
by  Miss  Isabella  was  a  matter  that  he  did 
not  very  much  care  about ;  mor  would  ke 
have  cared  at  anything  people  might  have 
thought  about  his  afiair  with  Miss  Castle- 
ton,  but  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  before 
the  whole  party  by  such  a  person  as  Mrs. 
Vernon,  was  too  much  ;  and  rather  than 
expose  himself  to  another  such  attack,  he 
at  once  accepted  the  offer  of  shooting  with 
Thornton,  though  the  ride  to  Shelbridge, 
in  spite  of  frost  and  ice,  would  have  been 
far  more  agreeable  to  him.      It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  think  of  Louisa's  feelings 
on  the  occasion.     He  must  have  known 
that  she  was  aware  of  his  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  she  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Susan,  who  would  not 
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^  likely  to  omit  to  mention  such  an  inter- 
%tiDg  circumstance ;  but  he  never  pic- 
tured to  himself  her  anxious  suspense — 
her  wonder  whether  he  would  come  on 
that  day — her  disappointment  at  his  non- 
appearance, and  her  hope  that  he  would 
^uredly  not  fail  to  come  on  the  next. 
It  never  entered  his  head  that  it  would  be 
^orth  while  to  brave  the  laughter  or  the 
^Qeers  of  his  companions,  for  the  sake  of 
fiving  her  he  loved  the  pleasure  of  one  brief 
^our  of  his  society,  or  of  saving  her  from 
he  heart-sickness  caused  by  hope  deferred. 
^0!  none  of  these  considerations  influ- 
loed  his  decision.  He  merely  balanced 
8  own  gratification  at  seeing  her  against 
B  own  annoyance  at  being  laughed  at, 
id  found  that  the  former  kicked  the  beam. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 


Thk  following  day  there  was  snch  a  heav>^ 
fall  of  snow,  that  the  boldest  and  moat  ar^ 
dent  sportsmen  would  have  been  fain  t(^ 
relinquish  the  pursuit  of  their  game  in 
favour  of  a  snug  fireside. 

Lennox  stood  at  the  window  afiter  break- 
fast, looking  at  the  thick  and  fast-falling 
fiakes,  which  were  rapidly  obliterating  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  surrouocfing 
scenery.  There  was  hardly  any  wind,  so 
that  the  heavy  flakes  fell  softly,  silently, 
and  regularly,  each  making  an  impercept- 
ible addition  to  the  mass  beneath.  Now 
and  then  the  branch  of  a  tree,  groaning 
under  its  heavy  burden,  would  gradually 
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^>^nd  down,  until  the  superincumbent 
'height  glided  off  and  fonned  a  small 
iKHnmd  beneath  it,  when  it  would  resume 
^  former  position.  He  was  gazing  upon 
the  scene,  and  musing  as  he  gazed,  on  the 
I'esemblance  between  the  snow,  which, 
concealing  the  features  of  the  earth,  causes 
S^Bss  plot  and  gravel  walk,  flower  bed  and 

• 

^cy  pool,  alike  to  present  the  same  mono- 
^Qous  appearance  to  the  eye ; — and  the 
formality  of  the  world,  which,  repressing 
the  display  of  natural  feeling  and  emotion, 
^^noeals  the  passions,  the  feelings,  the 
^ves,  and  the  hates  of  its  denizens,  under 
^  similarly  monotonous  outward  show  of 
'leconim. 

**  Thus  it  is,*'  thought  he,  "  in  the  stiU, 
^^Im  days  of  our  routine  pursuits ;  but 
*^t  the  storm  pass  over  us,  and  the  flimsy 
^^il  is  swept  aside,  and  the  inner  man  is 
^^vealed  in  all  his  natural  beauty  or  defor- 
^^ty." 

"  What !  pensive  ?"  whispered  a  voice 
^  his  ear.     'Ms  it  the  sport  among  the 


I 


w  V  Ac  nie  ts  a  oertuB  Redtiq 


k  «a^"  smI  be,  ^Ba^. 
MCkia^  to  Rgict  oov;  bal, 
i«as  ■■!  EQgrettme  unrtiHig 
itr  dMea  ink  fak  of  monl' 


'  V^  IiH  ^M  tk^  ns,  tf  lasl,n 


1  poor  Mr.  TbOTOtoo 
le;-:  ':-:  -_  bat  in- 
OBfC.  w.  foat  watL,  has  some  reasoa,  for 
M  i^uuts  W  ku  ket  his  ouIt  cbaoce  of  a 
jwttganiMM  ik  kK  ^Kutins — for  it  mnlil 
Se  3A>  B^aek  »  *$k  too  to  deter  Toorna' 
X'  SBflfcoiire  iar  yet  aootber  dav — wooU 
X  auc  Mr.  Leoaox  ?" 

-  Mr  e^Kesat  to  Thornton,  u  il 
AMui  K«  he  mtoUnl  to-day,  will,  of 
o.<iu:9e.  9«  iifciltiil  to-morrow,"  replied 
L^nmsx.  »Be«hat  stiAr.  for  be  was  be- 
A-g&ag  >tBt£TT  at  tfat  coDstant  "  badger- 

~  L^iieA:.  w«U  I  am  sure!   it  is  ^T 
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of  you,"  replied  Isabella,  who  was 
ly  rejoiced  at  hearing  of  his  deter- 
ioQ.  She  had  taken  a  violent  dislike 
)r  Louisa,  and  she  was  perfectly  aware 
ennox's  continued  neglect  must  cause 
mte  pain — as  not  merely  her  aflfec- 
but  her  womanly  pride  and  natural 
',  would,  of  course,  be  wounded  by 
he  also  wished  to  keep  them  apart, 
I  dread  lest  Louisa  should,  on  a  re- 

of  their  acquaintance,  resume  all 
rmer  influence  over  Lennox's  heart, 
,  as  she  had  seriously  determined  to 
,  if  possible,  for  herself,  would  be  a 

very  much  to  be  deprecated.  It 
herefore,  been  pre-arranged  between 
la  and  her  mother,  that  everything 
1  be  done  and  said  to  make  Lennox's 
sed  attachment  to  Louisa  a  source 
ioyance  to  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
him  out  of  his  proposed  visit.  An 
)nal  incentive  to,  them  in  carrying 
is  plan  was,  the  vexation  which  they 
it  would  cause  to  Susan,  who,  never 
.  II.  p 
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a  favourite  with  her  mother  and  sister,  had 
become  doubly  odious  to  them,  since  her 
visit  to  Stapleford  Castle  had  beoi  tk 
means  of  proving  that  other  people  did 
not  consider  her  in  the  same  despicable 
light  that  they  did.  Lady  Barbara  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  complimented 
Mrs.  VerncHi  on  the  good  sense  and  aaiat 
ble  manners  of  her  eldest  daughter ;  and 
the  words,  though  well-meant,  had  pro- 
duced an  effect  the  contrary  to  that  whidi 
was  expected.  Instead  of  being  pleased 
at  hearing  her  daughter's  praises,  Mrs. 
Vernon  seemed  to  consider  them  as  iBsatts 
to  her  own  penetration.  She  could  not 
see  anything  agreeable  or  aaiiable  in  SuaaSs 
and  she  thought  that  no  one  else,  there* 
fore,  had  any  right  to  do  so.  When  Lea- 
nox,  on  his  arrival,  showed  such  an  incb- 
nation  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Susaa, 
their  indignaticxi  knew  no  bounds,  and 
they  then  concocted  their  nefarious  plan 
for  estranging  Lennox  from  Louisa,  and 
thus  causing  pain  and  anguish  of  mad  to 
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her,  and  annoyance  and  vexation  to  Susan 
— while  they  hoped  that  Isabella,  by  re- 
dotibling  her  efforts  to  amuse  and  to  please, 
might  still  farther  succeed  in  weaning 
his  heart  from  the  object  of  its  present 
devotion. 

Isabella,  however,  knew  well  enough, 
theft  ii  she  wished  him  to  think  her  agree- 
ri>le,  she  must  not  tease  him  too  far ;  so, 
having  gained  her  point  for  the  day,  she 
tdmed  the  conversation,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  engaging  him  in  an  earnest  and 
ttimated  discussion,  on  some  of  the  topics 
which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  handle. 

Asthey  stood  in  theembrasure  of  thewin- 
doWyhsdf  concealed  by  the  flowing  draperies 
of  the  curtains,  and  deserted  by  the  rest  of 
the  party,  who  had  all  gathered  shivering 
around  the  blazing  fire,  they  might  well 
have  passed  in  the  eyes  of  an  unprejudiced 
observer  for  an  engaged  couple ;  and 
Susan,  happening  at  the  moment  to  enter 
the  room,  was  suddenly  struck  with  the 
same  idea.     An  icy  thrill  shot  through  her 

p  2 
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heart.     What  mischief,  what  ruin  to  all 

her  deeply  cherished  plans  might  not  this 

conjunction  involve!  She  well  knew  the 

dangerous  talent  of  fascination  that  her 

sister  possessed  over  some  minds,  but  she 

had  never  felt  any  alarm,  as  she  considered 

Lennox  as  clothed  in  armour  of  proof  by 

what  she  considered  his  deep  and  sincere 

love  for  Louisa.     Knowing  both  the  ladieB 

too,  as  intimately  as  she  did,  she  could  not 

conceive   how  any  one,  who   had  onoe 

learnt  to  appreciate  the  excellencies  of  the 

one,  could  be  blinded  by  the  meretricious 

charms  of  the  other.     In  fact,  this  last 

reflection  somewhat  reassured  her  now— 

and  she  felt  convinced  that  Lennox  could 

be   only  devoting  himself  to  her  sister, 

because,  just  at  that  present  time,  he  had 

nothing  better  to  do. 

When,  however,  she  found  that,  during 
the  whole  of  that  snowy  day,  when  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  detained  the 
whole  party  within  doors,  Lennox  was 
constantly   by  Isabella's    side;    that,  at 
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billiards,  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
at  every  other  game  adopted  to  wile  away 
the  long  hours,  they  were  always  com- 
panions ;  when  she  found  that  the  ride  to 
Shelbridge  was  again  deferred ;  when  she 
saw  that  the  next  day  he  sat  by  her  as 
usual  at  breakfast;  that  he  came  home 
early  from  his  shooting,  and  attaching  him- 
self again  to  her  side,  seemed  determined 
to  pursue  the  same  course  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day ;  when  she  heard  the  whisperings, 
and  saw  the  nods  and  winks  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  then,  indeed,  she  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed.  It  was  necessary,  too, 
that  she  should  write  to  Louisa.  She  had 
owed  her  a  letter  for  some  days,  and  had 
only  not  written  because  she  wished  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  Lennox  was  coming, 
or,  possibly,  to  entrust  the  letter  to  his 
hands  for  delivery ;  but  now  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  defer  doing  so.  She 
had  not  even  announced  Lennox's  arrival, 
and  she  guessed  too  truly  the  agonizing 
suspense  that  poor  Louisa  was  in,  know- 
ing, as  she  did,  that  Lennox  w^as  expected 
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to  urrive  at  Moor  Park  oo  the  Moodayve 
and  Dcither  seeing  nor  hearing  anything  c^xi 
htto  by  Thursday — the  mu6t  then  write      ; 
but  what  could  she  say  ?    Could  she  aa.3^ 
that  Leanox  had  indeed  arrived  salely  od 
Monday,  hot  that  sbe.writiag  ODThursdajf' 
could  not  say  when  he  meant  to  pay  B 
Tisit  to  Sbelbridge  ?   She  not  only  knew 
not  what  to  Mijr.  but  was  almost  equally  at  » 
loss  as  to  what  to  think,  or  how  to  ac^ 
under  this  new  and  uoforeseen  combiuatioC 
of  circumstances.     Supposing  her  to  hav^ 
any  power,  how  should  she  use  it  ?  Shoul*^ 
she  speak  to  Lennox,  and  remonstrate  witft^ 
him  CD  trifling  with  the  affections  of  bot^^ 
her  siiter  and  Mi&s  Castleton  ?  That  wa^^ 
clearly  impossible.     She  had  no  right  tc^^ 
inienere — and    her    interfereaoe    w9Qld.«=  " 
probably,  only  have  been  laughed  at,  per-" — ' 
haps    resented.     Should    she    wrUe    to^^ 
Louisa,  to  inform  her  fully  of  the  un-  -^"^ 
worthy  behaviour  of  her  former  lover,  and   ' 
entreat   her    to  dismiss    him   from    her    '^ 
thoughts  7  Alas !  she  knew  too  wdl  how 
unavailing  such  advice  would  be  ;  aod,^ 
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moreover,    she  was  deeply  indebted    to 

Lennox — ^he  had  saved  her  life — and  his 

lieart  might  still  be  Louisa's  ;  his  desertion 

might  be  only  apparent ;  and,  by  lowering 

him  in  her  estimation,  she  might  be  doing 

him  the  most  grievous  of  injuries,  instead 

of  testifying^her  gratitude  to  the  utmost 

^  her  power,  as  she  ardently  wished  to 

^0.    And  then  if  her  information  and 

^vice  did  produce  its  effect — if  she  suc- 

^^ed  in  weaning  Louisa  from  Lennox  at 

'be  expense  of  much  present  unhappiness 

^rtainly  to  one,  possibly  to  both,  would 

^Ot  she  be  likely,  under  the  influence  of 

'^er  disappointment,  to  yield  to  the  suit  of 

nTentworth  ?  for,  as  a  ball  is  often  caught 

^t  the  rebound,  so  a  heart  whose  love  has 

been  rejected,  is  apt  to  become  a  willing 

Captive  to  the  first  attack  of  a  fresh  suitor ; 

^d  thus  her  own  hopes  in  that  quarter 

imgbt  be  utterly  destroyed. 

She  tried  to  banish  this  consideration 
from  her  mind,  however,  as  being  selfish 
and  unworthy  of  her,  but  it  led  her  thoughts 
to  Wentworth  ;  and  as  she  reflected  how 
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deeply  she  had  suffered  from  the  pangs  of 
unrequited  love,  she  breathed  a  ferv^t 
prayer  that  her  young  and  lovely  friend, 
so  much  less  fitted  than  herself  to  stmg^ 
with  adversity,  might  be  spared  the  fieij 
trial.     She  felt  at  the  same  time  that,  if 
Lennox  and  Louisa  were  once  brought  to- 
gether, all  would  go  well,  and  she  anxioody 
watched  for  some  indication  on  his  part  of 
a  determination  to  pay  his  visit  on  the 
morrow.     It  was  his  last  day,  for  he  was 
to  return  to  town  on  the  Saturday.  There 
was  almost  time  for  him  to  gallop  to  Shd- 
bridge  and  back  even  that  day  before  din- 
ner, though  to  be  sure  he  would  have  had 
to  ride  home  in  the  dark.     Before,  how- 
ever, she  began  her  letter,  she  felt  that  she 
must  know  something  of  his  intentions : 
and,   accordingly,  advancing  timidly  to- 
wards him,  she  said — 

**  Mr.  Lennox,  I  am  going  to  write  to 
Louisa  Castleton,  and  may  save  myself 
the  expense  of  a  postage  stamp,  if  yon  are 
going  over  to  Shelbridge  this  afternoon  or 
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to-morrow,  and  will  take  charge  of   my 
letter  for  me." 

Had  they  been  alone,  it  is  possible  that 
the  hint  might  have  been  taken,  and 
Lennox  might  have  pledged  himself  to 
lide  over  on  the  morrow ;  but,  as  usual, 
^  he  was  at  Isabella's  side,  and  he  saw  her 
^e  fixed  upon  him,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  How  can  you  let  yourself  fall  into  so 
evident  a  trap  ?*'  and  he  determined  not 
to  commit  himself. 

*'  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  have 
^>^n  your  Mercury,"  said  he ;  "  but  as  I 
presume  that  certainty  of  delivery  is  a 
Stater  object  with  you  than  the  saving  of 
^  penny,  I  should  recommend  you  to  en- 
trust the  precious  missive  to  the  care  of 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-Gteneral ;  for  my 
Daovements  are,  I  fear,  very  uncertain,  and 
your  sister  has  been  talking  of  a  plan  for 
to-morrow  which  may  prove  incompatible 
with  my  riding  to  Shelbridge  at  all." 

"Oh,  yes!    Susan,"   put  in  Isabella; 
"  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  bore  Mr.  Lennox 

p  o 
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about  Shelbridge.  I  bad  very  nearly  per- 
suaded him  to  drire  me  in  a  sledge  lo- 

tnorrow  to  W ,  and  now  you  are  trying 

lo  ftpoil  all  my  plans  ;  for  it  is  my  onlf 
chance,  and  I  fibould  be  so  di&appointed  if 
I  lost  nay  drive." 

"  But  can  nobody  drive  yon  besides  Mi 
Lennox  f "  said  Susan. 

"  No  i"  replied  Isabella.shortly;  aidug, 
however.  "  I  could  not  trust  myself  » 
any  one  else,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  drive 
a  sledge — is  not  it,  Mr.  Lennox  f" 

"  With  horses  that  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  work,  it  is  sometimes,"  replied  he; 
"  and.  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  drin 
a  tandem  at  any  time." 

"  You  surely  are  not  going  ia  a  taudem. 
Isabella,"  sud  Susan ;  "  I  am  Bore  muniD> 
won*t  allow  it." 

"  Mamma  will  allow  it,  then,  for  I've 
asked  her !"  replied  Isabella,  triunqihantly ; 
"  and,  what's  more,  she's  coming  with  tf 
hersell' ;  and  a  joUy  party  we  shall  be,  if 
you  don't  spoil  all  the  sport  by  putting  it 
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into  Mr.  Lennox's  head  that  he  must  go 
to  Shelhridge !" 

Snsan  sighed  deeply,  and  returned  to 
ber  writing->table.  She  felt  that  there  was 
no  hope,  and  that  she  must  frame  her 
letter  as  best  she  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  determined,  however,  to 
say  everything  in  her  power  to  extenuate 
the  conduct  of  Lennox,  and  make  it  appear, 
as  &r  OB  possible,  the  result  of  inevitable 
necesdty.  She  thought  that  in  this  way 
she  should,  at  any  rate,  spare  Louisa  much 
present  pain,  and  smooth  the  way  for  a 
return  to  a  happier  state  of  things,  should 
Lennox  meet  her  under  more  favourable 
drcumstances.  In  this  way,  too,  she 
should  gratify  her  desire  of  testifying  her 
gratitude  to  Lennox,  as  she  knew  that  this 
was  precisely  what  he  would  wish  her  to 
write ;  and  the  only  difficulty  now  remain- 
ing was,  therefore,  to  find  a  valid  and  con- 
vincing reason  why  Lennox,  having  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  four  whole  days, 
could  not  find  one  on  which  to  ride  over 
and  see  her,  whom  he  professed  to  regard 
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above  all  others.  She  pondered  for  some 
time,  and  at  length,  actmg  on  the  good 
old  principle  that,  **  if  one  begins  to  write 
words  will  come  of  themselves,"  she  de- 
termined to  make  a  start,  and  began  as 
follows : — 

My  very  Dearest  Louisa, 

You  will,  doubtless,  have  been  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  me  for  some  days 
past,  but  I  have  been  deferring  writing 
in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Lennox  would  have 
been  the  bearer  of  my  note.  He  arrived 
quite  safe  and  well  on  Monday,  and  his 
first  words  to  me  were  about  you,  and  he 
seemed  most  anxious  to  ride  over  and  pay 
you  a  visit.  Circumstances,  however, 
have  been  dreadfully  unpropitious  to  his 
desires,  poor  man.  In  the  first  place,  the 
weather  has  been  dreadful,  and  it  would 
have  been  hardly  safe  for  him  to  have 
ridden.  Indeed,  one  great  cause  of  his 
not  coming  was  that,  not  having  a  horse 
of  his  own  here,  and  mamma  being,  as 
you  know,  very  particular  about  hers,  be 
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lid  not  like  to  take  one  out  on  a  day  when 
le  mighty  very  probably,  have  been  unable 
o  keep  it  on  its  legs ;  and  he  always  hoped 
hat  the  next  day  might  be  more  propitious. 
3ut  another  great  reason  why  he  has  been 
anable  to  do  so  is,  that  we  are  rather  short 
rf  young  men  here  just  now,  and  he  is — 
18  I  daresay  you  can  easily  believe — deci- 
dedly the  best.     To-day,  I  believe,  he  fiilly 
Qieant  to  have  gone,  but,  if  he  had,  there 
would  have  been  no  one  to  shoot  with  Mr. 
Thornton ;  and  mamma  seemed  so  annoyed 
at  this,  that  he  at  once  gave  up  his  own 
pleasure  to  facilitate  her  arrangements.     I 
fear  that  the  same,  or  a  similar  reason, 
-will  prevent  his  coming  over  to  you  to- 
morrow, and  he  returns  to  town  on  Satur- 
day ;  so  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  country  without  accom- 
plishing the  object  which,  I  am  sure,  was 
his  great  inducement  in  coming  into  it. 
It  is  very  hard  upon  him,  and  many  other 
people  would  not  have  submitted  so  quietly 
to  the  deprivation  of  such  a  pleasure ;  but 
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you  know  how  considerate  he  is,  and  he 
could  not  bear  that  mamma  should  be  an- 
noyed and  her  arrangements  interfered 
with  merely  to  gratify  his  own  selfish  en- 
joyments, for,  of  course  you  know,  darliDg, 
neither  he  nor  mamma  can  possibly  know 
that  you  care  much  about  the  matter— 
for,  although  /  can  guess  that  you  will  be 
a  little  disappointed,  you  must  remember 
that  they  are  not  in  your  secrets  as  I  am. 
He,  poor  man,  probably  thinks  that  it  is 
only  himself  who  is  disappointed  ;  while, 
I  am  sure,  if  mamma  knew  how  much  de- 
pended on  his  having  one  ride  by  himself, 
she  would  not  have  thrown  so  many  obsta- 
cks  in  his  path.  So  do  not  be  very  un- 
happy, my  own  dear  friend ;  think  how 
much  worse  it  might  have  been  if  I  had 
bad  to  tell  you  that  he  never  thought  about 
you,  or  about  seeing  you  at  all ;  and  8till 
hope  that  some  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity may  present  itself,  when  these  un- 
toward circumstances  will  not  interfere  to 
prevent  your  enjojring  one  another's  so- 
ciety.    And  now  I  must  say  adieu!   I 
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know  that  your  little  head  is  just  at  present 
so  full  of  a  certain  person  on  a  visit  here, 
^liat  it  would  be  useless  to  tell  you  about 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  So  with 
my  very  tenderest  love,  believe  me  to  be 
always 

Your  loving  Friend, 

Susan. 

*'  There !"  thought  Susan,  as  she  read 
over  her  letter,  ''  i  think  I  have  done 
pretty  well  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Lennox ; 
suidy  though  he  did  save  my  life,  I  think, 
if  he  knew  all,  he  would  consider  the  debt 
pretty  well  repaid.*' 

As  she  finished  directing  the  letter,  she 

saw  that  Lennox,  who  had  come  to  the 

table  for  a  pen,  was  looking  wistfully  at 

the  address.    A  momentary  gleam  of  hope 

shot  through  her.      ''  Once  more,  Mr. 

Lennox,  before  I  put  the  stamp  on,  do 

you  refuse  to  be  my  messenger?" 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Vernon,"saidhegravely,"it 

is  with  the  greatest  pain  that  I  do  so.   You 
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nuiy  easily  imagiae  that  aothing  would  ^Te  ^~^ 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  the  bearer  -^s 
of  roar  oote.  But  yoa  see  how  I  am  ^xn 
sttuated.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  o« 
without  being  absolutely  rude  to  Mre.  _ ^ 
Vemoa,  and  disappoiuting  your  sister  of  a^s 
desire,  on  which  she  has  set  her  heart.  It9  !fl 
would  be  very  selfish  of  me  to  vex  them  iiK=K  .c 
order  to  afford  mysell'the  pleasure  ofpayiae^s  j^ 
a  visit  to  Miss  Castleton." 

And  LeoQos,  as  he  said  these  words-  ^s. 
looked  as  if  he  coosldered  himself  a  perfecV^^ 
model  of  self  denial. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  for  Susan  tcciv 
say  sbe  thought  there  was  another,  whof^" 

took  as  much  interest  in  the  matter  as  him 

sdf,  and  whose  wishes  he  was  even  more-^^* 
bound  to  consult,  so  she  only  replied — 

"  Wdl,  Mr.  Lennox,  I  am  very  sorry  for  ""^ 
you ;  but  I  have  given  yon  a  very  good  * 
diMscter  hoe,  and  I  have  told  Louisa  of  "^ 
the  coocatenadon  of  unfortunate  dream-  ' 
stances,  whidi  have  prevented  yon  from  -* 
paying  roar  respects  to  her." 
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"Have  you  indeed ! — ^nay, that  was  very 
kind  of  you/'  replied  he,  "  for  I  should  be 
^oiry  that  Miss  Castleton  thought  me  de- 
ficient in  respect  and  attention,  which  she 
^^ght  very  fairly  have  done,  if  she  had  not 
known  all  the  circumstances,  and  indeed  I 
^tn  very  grateful  to  you." 

And  so  indeed  he  was — for  he  was  far 
ft^om  being  indifferent  to  Louisa's  good  opi- 
^on  of  him,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
^hat  she  might  consider  him  rather  remiss. 
^ut  now  everything  was  settled  satisfac- 
torily. He  had  enjoyed  himself  very  much , 
Qirting  with  Isabella,  and  he  had,  by 
Susan's  means,  obtained  an  antidote  against 
^Uiy  ill  effects  that  might  ensue  on  the  side 
of  Miss  Castleton. 

He  gave  himself  up  therefore  with  re- 
t^ewed  ardour  to  the  fascinations  of  Isabella, 
^nd  Susan,  as  she  set  opposite  to  them  at 
dinner,  trembled  lest  she  had  done  amiss  in 
lulling  Louisa  into  a  false  security.  '^  Can 
this  man  really  be  so  inconstant  ?"  she  said 
Xo  herself.     But  then  the  character  of  her 
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sister  prevented  her  pronoaiiciQg  his  con- 
demnation at  once.  She  knew  that  she  was 
well  known  to  be  a  flirt,  and  she  thoo^ 
that  I^ennox,  who  knew  her  well,  mi^ 
therefore  consider  her  as  £ur  game,  and  » 
amuse  himself  with  her,  while  his  heart  wai 
really  given  to  another.  Still  she  felt  very 
uncomfortable,  and  she  was  heartily  g^ 
that  there  was  only  one  day  more,  and  that 
then  this  visit,  to  which  she  had  Uxkei 
forward  with  so  much  pleasure,  would 
arrive  at  its  termination. 

The  following  day  was  bright  and  sun- 
shiny— ^the  high  roads  were  pretty  well 
beaten,  and  were  pronounced  in  very  good 
order  for  sledging,  and  Isabella's  plan  w» 
carried  out  as  she  had  intended.    They 

drove  into  W ,    she  seated  on  the 

driving  seat  by  Lennox,  while  her  mother 
and  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  taken 
as  a  makeweight,  filled  the  larger  seit 
behind.  They  met  with  no  particular  ad- 
ventures. Lennox  drove  well,  the  horee« 
trotted  freely  and  rapidly  over  the  hardened 
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HOW,  and  nothing  occarred  to  vary  the 
amenets  of  the  drive,  Bare  that  at  the  ca* 
ranoe  of  a  lane  that  diverged  from  the  high 
oad,  the  fluttering  covering  of  a  gipsy^s 
ent  made  the  horses  swerve,  and  had  well 
igb  upset  the  vehicle,  when,  as  Lennox, 
laving  brought  back  the  animals  to  the 
i^t  track,  turned  his  head  to  look  at  the 
ihgect  that  so  alarmed  them,  he  saw  the 
?ell-remembered  face  of  the  gipsy  girl,  her 
eattures  lit  up  by  a  sarcastic  smile,  and  her 
mtstretched  arm  pointed  at  the  sledge,  be 
lavld  not  at  that  distance  tell  whether  par- 
ticularly at  himself  or  at  his  companion. 

*'  Wonderful,"  he  thought,  "  how  that 
girl  haunts  me,  and  the  interest  she  appears 
to  take  in  my  affairs.  Why  was  she  point- 
ing and  laughing  at  me  ?  Lost  time  I  saw 
her  she  seemed  to  warn  and  threaten  me, 
and  now  she  appears  almost  as  if  she  were 
exultmg  over  me." 

Occupied  with  these  reflections  he  re- 
mained moody  and  silent  for  some  minutes, 
till  being  rallied  by  his  fair  companion  on  his 
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,  be  iToosed   himself  witli  an    I 
lAxt,  and  tooching  up  his  leader  mth  the 
point  of  his  long  tandem-wbip,  be  dashed 
OQ  »  if  the  rapidity  of  the  pace  vovld 
banisfa  tboosbt,  and  leave  bU  care  beUiicl  > 

And  thus  ended  the  last  day  at  Moor 
Fkrk.  The  following  morning  he  took  his 
ifte;)«rtiire  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  , 
w  sooo  rapidly  gliding  along  on  the  ml- 
rawl  to  Loodon. 

*•  After  all,  be  has  not  been  to  Shel- 
bfidBc,"  said  Isabella  to  herself,  exultiog- 
a  the  mcoess  of  her  plans. 

**  After  oil,  he  has  not  been  to  Sbelbridge, " 
&oagfat  Sosan  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  1  odf 
hope  And  trust  that  ire  hare  noir  seen  the 
worst,  and  that  his  visit  to  us,  which  1  ^ 
looked,  forward  to  so  much,  may  not  have 
beenprodnctiTeofformore  evil  than  good" 

And  with  a  heavy  heart  she  quitted  ibe 
drmwing-room. 
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PART  IV. 


(QmUnued.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HiLB  these  events  had  been  taking  place 
Moor  Park,  the  non-arrival  of  any  in- 
igence  of  Lennox  had  kept  poor  Louisa 
itleton  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense. 
}  knew  that  he  was  to  be  at  Mrs.  Ver- 
.'8  on  the  Monday,  and  her  heart  whis- 
xl  to  her  that  it  was  just  possible  that 
night  contrive  to  make  his  way  over 
ler  on  the  following  day.  When,  how- 
\  Tuesday's  sun  was  set,  and  no  Len- 
had  appeared,  she  consoled  herself 
I  the  reflection  that  it  might,  very 
ly,  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  ab- 
:  himself  from  the  party  at  Moor  Park 

OL.    III.  B 
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iitf  ^OTltter  his  BrriTal;  tahA, 
:  beredf  that  the  tiid 
3ie  made  sort, 
,  HhI  he  waold  oertainlT  nike 
tm  ^fammace  am  WedDendaT  ;  and,  viih 
a  p«4Hikle  aipafat  of  vanity,  sbe  put 
«•  her  ■■!<  heooHM^  dress  and  amn^ 
hv  hiv  «i&  penfiw  care,  in  tbewafUiat 
Ak  hdBHC  Am  okx  beard  him  ad- 
■■c;  m  m^  that  dc  wght  qipetr  to 
Aefceai^raataj,e  in  the  eyes  of  him  who 
»i^  L.  :-r  «;.K:  :o  htr.  The  tast-fallinj 
^0v.  indcnL  adnooisbed  her  that  it  vu 
INkAIc  that  he  ma^t  be  prevented ;  bat, 
J"*r**?  ^  faefenp  by  bo"  own,  she  did 
Ke  i^tk  i>  Ady  that  a  snow  stonn  wouid 
jart'tm  hi£  ■akw^  his  way  over  the  fe* 
mts  thai  icfiantal  SbdbridgefromUoor 
T^k.  She  Ao^it  he  would,  probably, 
.?•■«  to  t— cheMi;  but  when  loncheoo- 
tput  anind.  and  he  appeared  not,  ^ 
i«aM  thai  be  had  waital  in  hopes  of  the 
wvMlher  deani^  up,  which  she  r^retted, 
a$  it  wvaU  oeoessarily  shorten  his  visiti 
»  she  Mwld  not  aDow  him  to  remain  1^ 
foaadk  to  t«  benisfated  oa  his  ride  boDX- 
B«  ^  he  cane  not :  and  as  thedreUT 
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day  faded  into  still  drearier  twilight,  poor 
Louisa's  hopes  faded  also,  and,   with   a 
heavy   heart,  as  the  servant  brought  in 
candles,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  chance  for  her 
for  this  day.     She  wondered  rather  that 
she  had  not  heard  from  Susan.     Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  had  never  arrived — some  acci- 
dent might  have  happened.     Those  horrid 
railways,  again ! — he  might  even  now  be 
perishing,  or  laid  up  with  broken  limbs  at 
some  obscure  railway-station.  These  pain- 
fbl    visions,    combining    with   her  other 
sources  of  uneasiness,  caused  her  to  pass 
a  restless  night,  and  most  gladly  did  she 
welcome  the  returning  day,  which  dawned 
brilliantly,  as  if  determined  to  compensate 
For  the  dulness  of  its  predecessor.     ''At 
least,  the  weather  will  not  detain  him  to* 
day,"  she  said  to  herself;    ''and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  post  will  bring  me  a  letter 
from  Susan."     In  this  latter  hope  she  was 
loomed  to  be  disappointed — no  letter  from 
Moor  Park  greeted  her  anxious  eyes  when 
)he  descended  to  the  breakfast-room.     She 
consoled  herself,  however,  with  the  belief 
that  Susan   would  certainly  have  written 
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bad  anything  been  amiss,  and  flattered 
berself  with  the  fond  hope  that  Susan 
bad  not  written,  because  Mr.  Lennox  was 
certainly  coming  over  himself. 

Mr.  Castteton  himself  was  rather  anxioiii. 
He  knewof  Lennox  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  desirous  that  he  should 
come  over,  both  because  he  wanted  to  see 
him,  and  because,  from  what  he  had  heud 
of  the  proceedings  at  Stapleford  Gastfe» 
he  considered  it  a  compliment  that  was  oo 
more  than  his  daughter's  due. 

"  Have  you  any  letter  from  Susan  ?"  he 
enquired  of  his  daughter. 

**  No,  dear  papa,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  I 
am  rather  surprised  that  I  have  not ;  it  ii 
long  since  I  have  heard  from  her." 

''  Perhaps  she  means  to  send  it  by  pri- 
vate hand,"  rejoined  Mr.  Castleton,  with 
an  arch  smile. 

Louisa  blushed  deeply,  but  only  re- 
plied— 

"  Mr.  Lennox  certainly  promised  that 
he  would  ride  over  and  pay  us  a  visit  from 
Moor  Park ;  but  the  weather,  I  suppoie, 
has  prevented  him." 

"  Well,  it  will  not  prevent  him  to-day, 
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I  should  think,  for  it  is  beautiful  for  the 
time  of  year.  I  hope  you  have  got  lun- 
cheon enough  for  a  hungry  traveller,  for  I 
have  no  doubt  there  will  be  one  to  partake 
of  it  with  us." 

Louisa  thought  so,  too  ;  but  she  became 
now  doubly  anxious  for  his  arrival,  for,  as 
even  her  father  evidently  expected  him, 
she  could  not  but  feel  his  non-appearance 
as  rathera  slight  upon  herself,     Luncheon 
time,  nevertheless,  arrived,  and  no  Lennox ; 
and  poor  Louisa,  though  she  did  her  ut- 
most to  appear  cheerful  and  unconcerned, 
could    hardly    restrain    her  tears.     Her 
hopes  were  now  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
still,  when  her  father  proposed  a  walk,  she 
looked  so  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing away  even  a  chance,  that  he  good- 
naturedly  declined  to  press  the  proposi- 
tion, and  remained  at  home  with  her  until 
the  deepening  shadows  warned  them  that 
the  short  winter's  day  was,  indeed,  at  an 
end,    and  with    it    all  hopes  of   seeing 
Charles  Lennox.     He  then,  saying  that 
he  had  some  poor  people  in  the  village 
that  he  must  go  and  see,  but  that  it  was 
now  too  late  for  Louisa  to  accompany  him . 


nSBSXAxa    CA?Il.ETO?t. 

Ill  lot  and  gnat  coal  aod  quitted 

I  mmmf  tomrds  the  vDliee 
■d  dw  more  be  meditated 
fe  warn  ht  SmpKied,  and,  iritb  do- 
t  cmft  Ml  ODotioa  more  resem- 
pr  Aaa  be  bad  for  a  loog  time 
To  trifle  with  his  daa^hter'i 
■  aa  offence  not  easily  for- 
1  hv  FeniiDand  CasUetOD  I  It 
B  Irse  he  kaew  oot  the  precise  exteot  to 
wi^d^  7^-^r  "•^-i-'fj-  >nH  gone  at  SUpJe- 
ibri.  b<tf  be  bad  beanl  eooagh  to  kno* 
laac  sxxr  tban  onliaary  attentioa  bad 
bwes  paid  bv  tbe  geoUeman,  and  what  he 
t*i  i««n  at  Looisa's  manner  dariag  the 
ia^t  >kT  or  nro  bad  shown  him  that  a 
aore  tban  ordioarr  interest  had  been  ex* 
oted  oD  tbe  part  of  tbe  lady.  He  thougfat 
01  bi^  own  Toatb,  and  reflected  that,  had 
be  been  within  six  or  eigbt  miles  of  the 
object  ol  bis  aflecbons,  it  would  have  le- 
qouvd  more  than  a  snow  storm  or  an  icy 
road  to  have  detained  him  from  her  side. 
As  be  walked,  tbe  wind  sighed  moarn> 
t-Mj  through  tbe  trees,  and  whirled  before 
it  such  withered   leaves  as  the  aatumnal 
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ind  wintry  gales  had  hitherto  spared ;  the 
M>und  was  in  unison  with  his  troubled 
(pirit,  and  pensive  and  musing  he  walked 
^ly  on,  till  the  sound  of  a  horse's  foot 
advancing  rapidly  over  the  snow  fell  upon 
lis  ear.  Could  it  possibly  be  he,  striving 
sven  at  this  late  hour  to  atone  for  past 
leglect  ?  His  heart  beat  quickly  ;  but  as 
lie  figure  emerged  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and,  passing  close  by  him,  stood  out 
in  relief  against  the  clear  sky,  he  saw  it 
was  only  a  neighbouring  farmer  returning 
from  market,  who,  with  a  cheery  '^  Good 
night,  sir !''  passed  on,  on  his  way  home- 
wards. 

His  eye,  however,  in  the  endeavour  to 
scaji  the  horseman's  features,  had  been  cast 
upward,  and  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky, 
through  which  many  a  star  now  began  to 
twinkle,  had  such  a  charm  for  him  that  he 
continued  for  some  time  to  gaze  upon  it. 
All  there  was  so  tranquil,  so  peaceful — 
the  gusty  breeze  that  sighed  among  the 
trees  and  scattered  the  leaves  down  below, 
had  no  influence  there. 

"  Truly,  thrice  happy  are  they  who  are 
early  removed  from  the  toils  and  troubles 
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of  tiiis  weary  life,"   said   he  to  bimadf-^ 
"  If  they  at  ail  behold  this  sublunary  scene.^ 
they  gaze  upon  it,  as  unmoved  by  the  pas — . 
sions  and  emotions  which  agitate  us  her^ 
below,  as  those  stars  by  the  currents  of  ai-^ 
which  are  tossing  about  these  leaves,  happy 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  infinite  wisdouk, 
and  clearly  seeing  how  all  that  is,  is  best ; 
for  if  they  are  conscious  of  what  happens 
in  this  world,  they  must  be  endued  witb 
that  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  Diviue 
purposes,  else  would  the  misery  they  would 
be  compelled  to  witness  be  an  alloy  to  their 
otherwise  uninterrupted   felicity.     But  if 
they  by  their  knowledge  can   thus  lode 
upon  all  human  events,  as  being  directed 
by  the  will  of  Grod  for  our  ultimate  hap- 
piness, so  may  we  by  our  feith  evea  in  thii 
our  imperfect  state.     To  thy  hands,  there- 
fore, O  heavenly  Father,  do  I  commend 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  beloved 
daughter,  so  far,  so  very  far  more  import- 
ant in  my  eyes  than  my  own — and  con- 
fidently do  I  trust  that  thou  wilt  so  order 
all  things,  that  they  shall  eventually  werk 
to  her  and  our  benefit." 

Cheered  and  consoled  by  thoughts  such 
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as  these,  Ferdinand  walked  rapidly  on  to 
the  village,  and  there,  by  his  presence  and 
valued  conversation,  cheered  many  an 
aching  heart,  and  gladdened  many  a  weary 
spirit. 

But  poor  LfOuisa,  less  able  to  bear  up 
against  trial,  and  naturally  feeling  the 
present  one  most  acutely,  when  she  had 
seen  hN  father  depart,  threw  herself  on  a 
sofa,  covered  her  fece  with  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  It  was  not 
grief,  still  less  was  it  anger,  that  made 
them  flow.  It  was  suspense,  and  vexation 
of  spirit,  and  worry  of  mind,  which,  when 
all  caiise  for  constraint  was  removed, 
found  a  vent  in  the  overflowing  eyelids. 
A  well-known  and  direct  misfortune  she 
fancied  she  could  have  better  borne  ;  but 
it  was  the  not  knowing  what  to  think,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  Lennox  was 
blameable  or  unfortunate,  or  both,  or  nei- 
ther— ^whether  his  apparent  neglect  arose 
from  causes  beyond  his  own  control,  or 
from  his  having  become  really  careless 
about  her,  that  harassed  her  so  much.  She 
found  great  relief,  however,  in  her  tears, 
and  after  a  time  began  to  think   she  had 
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been  very  foolish  in  giving  way  to  theiDi 
and  determined  that  her  father  on  his  return 
should  discern  no  traces  of  them.    She  re- 
membered  his   oft-repeated   advice— that 
employment  was  the  best  defence  against 
mental  annoyance  of  every  description,  and 
accordingly  she  zealously  occupied  hersdf 
with  a  book  of  much  interest,  that  sbewss 
engaged  upon,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  di- 
verting her  thoughts,  that  her  father  on 
his  return  was  both  surprised  and  pleased 
at  her  cheerfulness. 

The  [following  morning,  with  unfeigned 
delight,  Louisa  seized  upon  Susan's  let- 
ter ;  and  although  it  held  out  little  or 
no  hopes  of  her  seeing  Lennox,  it  gate 
such  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  non  -  ap- 
pearance, that  her  mind  was  relieved  of 
its  heavy  burden,  and  she  was  as  much  de- 
lighted as  if — two  days  before — she  had 
been  told  he  was  actually  on  his  way  to  see 
her.  How  comparative  is  all  joy  and 
sorrow  in  this  world !  The  receipt  of  a 
letter,  which  two  days  ago  would  have  over- 
whelmed her  with  disappointment,  not 
caused  her  the  liveliest  emotions  of  plea- 
sure, so  gloomy  in  the  interim  had  been  ber 
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anticipations  of  evil.  In  the  joy  of  her 
heart  she  showed  the  letter  to  her  father, 
although  it  spoke  rather  more  freely  of  the 
interest  she  took  in  Lennox  than  she  had 
ever  herself  ventured  to  do  to  him — and 
Mr.  Castleton,  though  he  thought  that  a 
little  resolution  might  have  overcome  the 
obstacles  spoken  of,  and  that  if  there  had 
been  rather  more  "  will/'  the  "  way" 
might  have  been  found  not  quite  so  im- 
practicable, was  nevertheless  so  pleased  to 
see  his  daughter  happy,  that  he  was  fain  to 
be  content  with  Susan's  assurances  that 
Lennox's  absence  was  indeed  almost  un- 
avoidable, and  as  far  as  it  was  at  all  in  his 
own  power,  was  owing  to  his  own  unselfish- 
ness, and  his  great  consideration  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  Mrs.  Vernon 
and  her  guests. 

He  reflected,  besides,  that,  after  all,  he 
had  no  right  to  suppose  that  Lennox's 
feelings  towards  Louisa,  even  although  he 
had  paid  her  marked  attention,  were  at  all 
resembling  those  which  he  had  felt  in  his 
own  days  of  courtship.  Their  intercourse, 
after  all,  had  been  limited  to  a  fortnight, 
and   it  was   not  therefore  to  be  expected 
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that,  in  so  short  a  time,  Lennox  shooli 
have  become  as  completely  devoted  an  ad- 
mirer as  he  himself  had  been  after  an  ac- 
quaintance of  a  very  much  longer  duratioD. 
He,  therefore,  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to 
expect  that  Lennox  should  be  so  ready  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  sedng 
Louisa,  and  he  only  fervently  hoped  that 
his  daughter's  passion  for  Lennox  had  not 
taken  a  far  deeper  root  than  his  for  her. 
He  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  as 
well  for  all  parties  if  he  could  be  informed 
clearly  how  matters  stood ;  and  as  he  shrunk 
from  questioning  his  daughter,  whose  ddi- 
cacy  would  be  hurt,  even  if  her  feeUngs 
were  not  affected,  he  settled  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  see  Lady  Barbara,  who  was 
again  staying  at  Stapleford,  and  ascertain 
from  her  what  she  thought  of  the  whole 
affair.  With  Ferdinand  little  time  elapsed 
between  forming  a  determination  and  acting 
upon  it ;  and  as  Lennox,  as  we  know,  did 
not  make  his  appearance  on  the  Friday, 
and  Saturday  proved  a  fine  though  frosty 
day,  he  and  Louisa  got  into  the  phaeton, 
and  drove  over  to  luncheon  at  Stapleford 
Castle. 
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was  not  quite  so  much  convinced  as  she 
was,  of  the  impracticability  of  his  doing 
so ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  been  seriously  on- 
easy  lest  he  should  have  been  trifling  witk 
her,  and  have  inspired  a  passion,  or,  at 
any  rate  a  liking  for  himself,  stronger  tlon 
he  himself  feels  for  her.  I  want,  there- 
fore, to  know  your  opinion  on  the  matter, 
as  it  all  passed  before  your  eyes — ^how  bi 
you  think  he  cares  for  her,  and  how  deep 
a  sentiment  she  feels  for  him  ?" 

"  Well,  Ferdinand,  I  will  try  and  an- 
swer your  last  questionfirst,  which  I  canthe 
more  readily  do,  as  she  has  never  made 
me  her  confidante ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
betraying  no  secrets.  Though,  after  all, 
it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  unveil  the  depths 
of  a  young  lady's  heart  even  to  her  fa- 
ther." 

"  Ah  !  but,  Barbara,  you  must  remember 
that  my  poor  child  has  no  mother.  1  am 
father  and  mother  both  ;  and  it  is  in  my 
maternal  capacity,"  he  pursued  with  a 
faint  smile,  *'  that  I  implore  you  to  tell 
me  the  truth." 

"  Indeed  I  will,  dear  brother,"  replied 
Lady  Barbara,  moved][by  the^melancholy 
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of  his  tone ;  '^  and  you  shall  know  as 
much  as  I  do.  I  fear,  however,  that  you 
may  not  be  pleased  ;  for,  I  must  confess, 
I  am  very  sincerely  convinced  that  our 
darling  Louisa  is  very  much  attached  to 
this  young  man.'" 

"  It  is,  then,  as  I  feared,"  replied  he. 
''  But  how  could  she  have  lost  her  heart 
in  so  short  a  time  ?*' 

"  The  time  was  short,  indeed,  but  the 
opportunities  were  many.  He  devoted 
himself  to  her;  and  inexperienced,  and 
just  entering  upon  life  as  she  was,  the 
homage  was  grateful  to  her,  and  she  fell 
an  easy  victim." 

"  But  when  you  saw  all  this  going  on, 
why,  in  heaven's  name,  did  you  not  put  a 
stop  to  it  ?" 

''  Simply,  because  I  thought,  and  think 
still,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  neglect  that 
you  mention,  that  there  was  no  harm  being 
done.  I  believed  that  he  had  really  con- 
ceived an  attachment  for  her.  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  good  kind  of  man,  and  the  heir 
to  a  peerage;  and  I,  therefore,  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  I  should  discourage  an 
affair  that  promised  well  for  the  happiness 
of  both  parties." 
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"  I  fear,  however,"  replied  her  brother, 
''  that  you  miscalculated  the  extent  of  Ub 
affection ;  and  what  to  him  was  the  imuae* 
ment  of  a  passing  hour,  has  ruined  my 
child's  happiness  for  life." 

''  Nay,  nay,  dear  brother,  do  not  thick 
thus.  I  think  it  is  just  possible  that  1 
may  have  a  little  over-rated  the  durability 
of  the  impression  which  Louisa  mi^ 
upon  him ;  but  I  am  quite  sore  of  this, 
that  when  once  they  are  brought  together 
again,  she  will  resume  and  confirm  her 
empire  over  him.  And  this  brings  me  to 
my  business  with  you  ;  for  I  was  as  anxioitt 
to  speak  to  you,  as  you  seem  to  have  been 
to  consult  me.  I  want  you  to  let  me  take 
Louisa  to  town  with  me,  and  give  her  the 
benefit  of  a  London  season.  What  do 
you  say  to  it?" 

''No!  no!  a  thousand  times  no!"  re- 
plied Ferdinand.  ''  BeUeve  me,  dear  Bar- 
bara, I  am  quite  sensible  of  your  kind 
intentions,  but,  indeed,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  my  precious  child  should  be 
exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  a  London  season. 
Her  tastes  and  pursuits  are  those  which 
belong  to  a  country  life,  to  which  she  has 
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leen  accustomed »  and  which  will,  pro- 
fibly,  be  her  lot  for  the  future ;  and,  I 
link,  we  should  be  doing  her  a  world  of 
inn,  without  affording  her  any  real  en- 
yment,  by  allowing  her  to  taste  of  that 
tozicating  draught  which  so  many  drain 
their  own  destruction." 
"  Well,  but  listen  to  me  for  a  few  mi- 
itas,  and  I  think  you  will,  perhaps,  be  in- 
iced  to  change  your  determination.  In 
B  first  place,  by  taking  her  to  town,  she 
mid  again  meet  with  Charles  Lennox, 
len  I  will  make  any  wager  he  will  be  at 
r  feet  in  no  time." 

'*  I  confess,  Barbara,  I  am  surprised  at 
or  urging  such  a  reason.  I  trust  that 
^  daughter  is  not  yet  reduced  to  the  ne- 
isity  of  hunting  up  a  lover,  who  does 
t  trouble  himself  to  come  and  look  after 
r." 

"  Pray  don't  be  angry,  Ferdinand  ;  she 
not  hunting  up  a  lover,  merely  because 
B  goes  to  town  to  be  presented  on  first 
ming  out.  Only,  if  her  heart  is  really 
\t  to  him,  it  is  as  well  that  she  should 
ve  an  opportunity  of  completing  the 
nquest  of  his,  a  conquest  already  more 
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"There  are  few  younger  brothers  who 
woold  join  you  m  such  a  wish/'  replied 
Lady  Barbara,  laughing.  ''  However,  I 
idly  believe  you  are  sincere/ and  I  even 
How  that  you  know  best  what  is  for  your 
nm  happiness;  but  I  confess  I  should 
ike  to  see  Louisa  raised  to  a  station  to 
dliieh  she  is  so  well  calculated  to  be  an 
mament/' 

"  Carry  your  faith  in  my  discernment 
oe  step  farther,  Barbara,  and  believe  that 
know  best  what  is  for  my  child's  happi- 
eMSy  as  well  as  for  my  own.  You  know 
have  tried  the  world,  and  I  have  tried 
etirement,  and  believe  me,  the  pleasures 
bat  the  world  can  give  are  as  nothing 
ompared  to  those  which  arise  from  a  con- 
ciousness  of  fulfilling,  imperfectly  though 
:  be,  one's  duties  in  a  humble  station." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  replied  she  ;  "  I  con- 
588  I  never  tried  the  comparison.  But 
nnember,  Ferdinand,  that  when  you 
ought  retirement,  it  was  with  a  wounded 
pint  and  a  broken  heart,  and  that  one  in 
be  heyday  of  youthful  spirits,  one  who 
as  never  yet  known  grief  or  affliction, 
light    think   differently ;   but,   however. 
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it  is  needless  to  argue  the  question  *,  for 
neither  you  nor  I  can  alter  the  decrees  d 
fate ;  and  if  it  is  destined  that  Abbotshim 
shall  have  no  children,  yoo  must  become 
Lord  Staplefordy  whether  yon  like  it  or 
not,  provided  you  live  long  enough ;  tnd 
after  your  (deadi,  your  only  daughter  must 
become  the  mistress  of  aU  this  property, 
and  then  you  yourself  admit  she  will  hxn 
duties  to  discharge,  which  will  not  admit 
of  her  continuing  in  that  state  of  ^etir^ 
ment  and  seclusion  which  you  praise  so 
highly.  The  real  question  is  then,  whe- 
ther,  seeing  that  such  a  contingency  is  mm 
than  probable,  it  would  not  be  as  well  to 
prepare  Louisa  for  the  station  she  may  in 
time  be  called  upon  to  occupy,  by  intro- 
ducing her  into  that  society  in  which  she 
will  then  move,  and  accustoming  her  to 
that  life  of  gaiety,  in  which  she  will  then 
be  required  to  take  her  part." 

*'  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  ther^ 
of,"  replied  Ferdinand.  "  Surely,  surdfi 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  introduce  '  the 
Lady  Louisa'  into  society,  when  *  Miff 
Castleton'  has  ceased  to  exist." 

"  But  have  you  never  observed,  brother 
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mine,  that  there  are  no  people  who  are 
more  outrageously  extravagant  in  their 
gafety.  and  who  push  their  enjoyment  of 
excitement  to  a  greater  extent,  than  those 
who  have  been  somewhat  late  in  life  sud- 
denly introduced  to  a  sphere  to  which  they 
liave  not  been  accustomed;  while  those 
irho  have  been  early  inured  to  such 
scenes,  speedily  lose  any  excessive  relish 
for  them,  and  subside  into  quiet,  sensible 

tnarried  women — ^like  me"  she  added  with 
ft  smile. 

Ferdinand  smiled  too ;  his  sister's  idea 
Df  "  a  quiet,  sensible,  married  woman" 
was  so  different  from  his  own.  He  only 
said,  however, — 

"  What  you  say  is  doubtless  true ; 
but  I  think  that  if  we  knew  the  secret  his- 
tory of  those  quietly  brought  up  people, 
who  have  afterwards  become  so  wild,  we 
should  find  that  there  was  some  great  flaw 
in  their  education,  and  that  the  retirement 
of  their  early  life  had  been  submitted  to 
rather  than  enjoyed.  But,  in  Louisa's 
case,  I  trust  the  foundation  has  been  too 
well  laid  to  permit  of  the  building  being 
overturned  by  any  change  in  fortune's 
gales,  however  sudden  or  overpowering." 
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''  But  if,  then/'  pursued  Lady  Barbara, 
''  you  consider  Louisa  so  safe  from  bdng 
injured  by  being  suddenly  brought  forwaid 
in  society,  in  what  you  admit  to  be  a  dii- 
advantageous  manner,  why  do  you  fear 
that  any  harm  should  befall  her,  when  she 
is  merely  '  brought  out'  in  the  natural  way, 
and  under  circumstances  of  no  peculiar 
difficulty  or  temptation  ?" 

''  I  do  not  think  that  any  serious  harm 
would  accrue  to  Louisa's  mind,  but  I  fear 
that  it  might ;  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be 
thrown  into  temptation  unnecessarily. 
Besides,  if  Louisa  were  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  her  family,  she  would  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  high  duties  that  would  de- 
volve upon  her,  and  that  feeling  would  in 
itself  be  a  safeguard.  Whereas,  if  she 
now  entered  the  world,  she  would  think 
herself  but  a  painted  butterfly,  fluttering 
in  your  train,  with  no  higher  object  in 
view  but  mere  amusement.  In  the  case 
supposed,  her  duties  would  be  in  tbe 
world,  and  she  would  feel  them  to  be  so, 
and  play  her  part  in  the  world  accordingly. 
Now,  her  duties  lie  out  of  the  world ;  and 
were  she  to  enter  the  world  now,  it  would 
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not  for  duty  but  for  pleasure — and  plea- 
ch pursued  for  its  own  sake,  is  like  the 
Descent  rainbow,  which  the  nearer  we 
roach,  the  further  it  flies  from  us." 
Yet  you  were  happy  in  the  world, 
linand ;  and,  pardon  me  if  I  distress 
>  your  lost  Louisa  was  both  a  denizen 
he  world,  and  one  of  its  most  distin- 
hed  ornaments." 

My  precious  wife,"  rejoined  Ferdinand, 
is,  indeed,  a  rare  instance  of  one 
,  flattered  and  courted  by  the  world  of 
:h,  as  you  say,  she  was  one  of  the 
htest  ornaments,  was  vet  unstained  and 
)ntaminated  by  it.  But  she,  though 
le  world,  was  not  of  the  world.  Her 
t  was  never  given  up  to  it ;  and  I  have 
Q  heard  her  say,  that  the  happiest  mo- 
t  of  her  residence  in  London  was 
on  which  she  stepped  into  the  carriage 
[uit  it.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
I  before  we  were  married.  During  the 
t  and  happy  period  that  followed, 
igh  we  did  not  give  up  society  en- 
y,  our  hearts  were  both  of  them  too 
rely  engrossed  with  one  another,  to 
,v   of  any  danger  of  tlieir  being    too 
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much  occupied  with  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  And  you  know  that,  for  a  long 
time  before  we  were  married — in  (act, 
nearly  for  the  whole  of  Louisa's  LondoQ 
life — her  heart  was  more  or  less  given  up 
to  me,  and  thereby  secured  from  the  influ- 
ence of  other  interests." 

"  In  that   respect,  then,  Louisa  reseo-   i 
bles  her  mother,"  put  in  Lady  Barbara;   ' 
thinking,  that  now,  at  least,  she  had  ^ts 
"  coign  of  vantage." 

"  Aye,  if  we  were  sure  of  Mr.  Lennoi. 
in  tact,  if  Louisa  were  engaged  to  him, 
and  their  marriage  were  only  deferred  fori 
time,  I  should  not  so  much  object  to  her 
being  introduced  to  that  society  to  wbicb, 
as  his  wife,  she  would  belong.  But  sup- 
pose, afterall,  Lennox  plays  her  false;  could 
anything  he  more  likely  to  incline  a  girl  to 
plunge  into  dissipation,  and  seek  reli^ 
from  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  heart  in  the 
excitement  of  the  admiration  which, 
beautiful  as  Louisa  is,  she  would  be  sore 
to  excite,  than  the  feeling  that  she  was 
not  appreciated,  when  most  she  would  de- 
aire  to  be  so  ?  No,  no,  Barbara,  I  have 
listened  to  your  arguments,  and  am  still 
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DconviDced ;  and,  see  here  is  my  little 
arling  coming,  so  let  us  change  the  sub- 
set." 

Lady  Barbara,  however,  did  not  feel  in- 
lined  to  let  the  subject  drop  so  readily. 
the  was  very  anxious  to  gain  her  point, 
nd  felt  very  much  provoked  at  the  manner 
Q  which  Ferdinand  had  disposed  of  all  her 
rgaments.  She  determined,  therefore,  as 
L  last  effort,  to  call  in  Louisa's  own  wishes 
o  her  aid ;  and  acting  only  on  the  impulse 
if  the  moment,  and  heedless  of  the  mis- 
chief she  might  do,  she  called  out  to  Louisa, 
\s  the  latter  advanced  towards  them — 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,  and  help  me  to 
persuade  your  naughty  papa  to  let  you 
x>me  to  London  with  me.  I  have  been 
Tying  this  last  half  hour,  but  he  is  inex- 
orable." 

Ferdinand  felt  beyond  expression  an- 
noyed at  his  sister's  having  thus  indis- 
[^reetly  divulged  the  subject  of  tlieir  con- 
versation, and  thus  put  into  Louisa's  head 
plans  that  were  never  to  be  realized, 
and  wishes  that  were  not  to  be  fulfilled. 
He  said,  therefore,  with  a  sternness  of 
manner  quite  unusual  to  him — 

VOL.  III.  C 
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"  Louisa,  1  trust,  knows  better  than  to 
attempt  to  persuade  her  lather  to  conaeDt 
to  any  plan  that  he  does  not  think  Ukelj 
to  conduce  to  her  welfare  or  happiness." 

At  the  mention  of  going  to  London  the 
thought  of  again  meeting  Lennox  had 
glanced  through  Louisa's  mind  like  a 
meteor,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  ;  but,  as  she 
saw  her  father's  countenaoce,  and  heard 
his  words,  her  hopes  died  away  within  her, 
and,  in  spite  of  herself,  a  shade  of  dis- 
appointment  crossed  her  couotemooe, 
though  she  immediately  smiled  and  said, 
putting  her  hand  within  her  fether's — 

"  My  dear  papa  knows  bow  implicitly  1 
rely  on  his  judgment  in  all  things." 

Ferdinand  fondly  clasped  the  little  band 
that  lay  within  his ;  but  he  had  marked  the 
changes  of  her  countenance,  and,  without 
speaking,  he  sighed  deeply. 

Lady  Barbara,  indignant  at  seeing  her 
last  hope  of  overcoming  Ferdinand's  oppo- 
sition thus  disappointed,  quitted  the  ter- 
race abruptly,  and  left  the  father  and 
daughter  alone  together. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments, 
after  which  Mr.  Castleton  said,  in  a  voice 
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as  gentle  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  the 
mother,  whose  place  he  considered  himself 
as  supplying — 

"  Are  you  really  so  much  grieved,  my 
darling  child,  at  my  objecting  to  allow  you  to 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  a  London  season 
under  your  aunt's  care  ?  I  know  you  did 
not  say  that  you  were,  but  you  looked  so." 

*'  I  must  keep  my  looks  in  better  order 
then»  papa,  and  not  let  them  tell  such 
tales,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant ;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  very  well  contented  to  stay 
with  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  know 
what  is  best  for  me,  and  are  always  anxious 
to  anticipate  my  wishes,  if  they  are  inno- 
cent ones." 

'^  But  what  makes  you  have  such  a 
desire  to  go  to  London,  child  ?  you  always 
used  to  wonder  how  people  could  be  happy 
there,  and  how  any  one  could  be  willing  to 
be  absent  from  the  country  during  the 
time  of  the  year  when  it  is  in  its  greatest 
beauty  ?" 

"  Only  because  I  enjoyed  myself  very 
much  when  I  was  here  before,"  replied 
Louisa,  blushing  deeply  ;  **  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  were  in  town  with  aunt  Barbara, 

c  2 
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1  slioald  bare  a  repetition  of  the  ssme 
amiticmeiit.  Bat  I  dare  say  I  should  not 
bke  it  so  well,  wheal  came  to  try  it;  aod, 
al  any  rate,  I  am  well  contented  to  abide  by 
TOOT  fipinion.  who  know  so  mach  more 
aboot  it  than  I  do." 

Mr.  Castlcton  did  not  press  the  subject 
tiiither  -  bat  be  was  much  disquieted  in  hu 
mind,  and  was  more  than  usually  silent 
dniog  tbe  dnre  borne.  After  bis  return, 
hepoodend  much  and  anxioaslyon  all  tbat 
had  passed,  weighing  carehiHj  the  ail- 
ments brought  forward  by  Lady  Barbara,  as 
well  as  those  that  arose  spontaDeoosly  in 
his  own  mind,  tbat  be  might  conTioce 
himsell'  whether  or  not  it  was  adviseable 
to  revoke  the  refusal  that  he  had  given  to 
bis  sist»-'s  offer.  It  often  happens,  that, 
when  we  are  discussing  a  question,  we  feel 
qoite  sure  of  being  in  the  right,  though 
alterwards,  if  we  resolve  the  matter  in  ooi 
own  minds,  the  argnments  of  our  oppo- 
oeots  appear  of  a  far  more  convincing 
nature  than  we  bad  at  first  deemed  them 
to  be.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  When  be 
was  arguing  the  matter  with  bis  sister,  Fer- 
dinaud  felt  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
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rectaess  of  his  own  view  of  the  case  than 
he  did  of  that  of  the  multiplication  table  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  almost  as  easy  to 
persuade  him  that  twice  two  no  longer 
made  four,  as  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
adviseable  that  Louisa  should  be  allowed  to 
appear  in  London  society.  In  his  own 
solitary  chamber,  however,  the  arguments 
of  his  sister  obtained  a  force  that  at  first 
had  been  entirely  wanting. 

It  certainly  was  very  true,  bethought, 
that  it  was  extremely  probable  that 
Louisa  might  one  day  be  a  great  lady,  and 
that  no  wishes  on  his  part  could  avert  that 
occurrence.  And,  if  she  were  destined 
ultimately  to  play  her  part  in  the  great 
world,  there  were  many  reasons  why  it 
was  as  well  that  she  should  learn  to  do  so 
at  an  early  age  ;  and  be  certainly  had  that 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  her  educa- 
tion, that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  per- 
manent injury  would  accrue  from  a  tem- 
porary indulgence  in  a  little  dissipation  ; 
and  the  case  of  her  mother  was  exactly  in 
point — and  for  her  memory  Ferdinand  had 
that  intense  veneration,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  anything  that  she  had 
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doae  «oald  have  been  better  left  undone. 
But,  besides,  there  were  two  otber  con- 
ndcntioos  th«l  had  Terr  great  weight  in 
iodnciog  him  lo  alter  bis  determination— 
Ihc  ooe  was  Louisa's  evident  wish  to  ac- 
cept her  aunt's  offer,  which,  although  she 
had  so  nobly  suppressed  it,  bad  only  the 
more  excited  his  sympathy  ;  for  although 
she  could  not  openly  confess  that  her 
anxiety  to  see  Lennox  again  was  the  cause 
of  ber  w-ish,  her  father  divined  the  real 
nason  but  too  truly.  He  feared  that  she 
had  very  much  lost  her  heart  to  this  young 
man  ;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  and  ber 
happiness  depended  in  any  manner  on  his 
returning  her  affection,  there  certainly  was 
a  good  deal  of  troth  in  what  Lady  Barbara 
had  said  about  the  policy  of  giving  her  an 
opportunity  of  resuming  her  influence 
over  him.  He  felt  that  he  should  never 
forgive  himself  if  any  mistaken  firmoess 
on  his  part  had  injured  the  happiness  of 
his  darling  child  ;  and  ber  ready  resigna- 
tion to  his  wishes,  on  a  point  on  which 
her  own  were  so  deeply  interested,  impelled 
him  even  more  to  give  way  to  them. 
The  second  consideration  that    caused 
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him  to  waver  was,  that  he  felt  how  much 
his  own  comfort  and  happiness  were  in- 
volved in  the  question;  and  he  dreaded 
lest,  unknown  to  himself,  his  natural  de- 
sire to  retain  his  daughter  with  him  should 
unduly  bias  his  judgment.  He  had  felt 
this  once  before  to  a  certain  extent,  when 
the  question  only  was — whether  or  not  he 
should  permit  his  daughter  to  join  the  gay 
doings  at  Stapleford  Castle? — but  that 
was  only  a  brief  separation,  and  he  was 
therefore  then  comparatively  disinterested. 
But  now — to  lose  her  for  three  whole 
months — how  could  one  who  had  so  large 
a  stake  be  qualified  to  play  the  part  ot 
umpire.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
wishing,  most  heartily,  that  the  said  visit 
to  Stapleford  had  never  taken  place.  His 
daughter  would  then  never  have  met  with 
Lennox,  and  half,  at  least,  of  his  troubles 
.would  have  been  removed.  What  was 
past,  however,  could  not  be  helped,  and, 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  best  as  it  was — 
for  this  Lennox  seemed,  by  all  accounts, 
to  be  in  the  main  a  good  kind  of  man ; 
and  if  his  acquaintance  with  Louisa  were 
renewed,  and  resulted  in  their  marriage,  he 
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might,  perhaps,  be  more  calculated  to  en- 
sure her  happiness  than  aDother.  But 
how  could  the  acquaintance  be  renewed, 
unless  she  was  permitted  to  go  to  town? 
The  contingency  to  which  he  had  alluded 
in  his  discussion  with  his  sister,  that  Len- 
nox might,  after  all,  play  her  false,  did  cer- 
tainly occur  to  hini ;  but  Lady  Barbara 
had  appeared  so  couvinced  of  the  extent 
of  the  influence  which  Louisa  possessed 
over  him,  and  he  himself  was  so  well 
aware  of  her  numerous  attractions,  that 
he  thought  there  was  no  very  great  danger 
of  that.  He  never  for  ao  instant  ima- 
gined that  Lennox  was  watching  the  turn 
of  events,  that  he  might  see  whether 
Louisa  was  likely  to  be  a  great  fortune 
or  not.  He  still  thought  the  contingency 
far  from  probable,  and,  at  all  events,  so 
remote,  that  no  one  could  build  upon  it ; 
and,  not  knowing  bow  very  poor  Lord 
Lennox  was,  he  imagined  that,  at  any  rate, 
be  would  be  satisfied  with  the  portion  that 
he  could  give  his  daughter,  which,  as  she 
was  his  only  child,  would  be,  in  any  event, 
no  inconsiderable  one.  He  came  at  last, 
therefore,  to  view  matters  in  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  light  from  that  in  which  they  had 
appeared  when  the  subject  was  first  men- 
tioned to  him,  and  to  consider  it  as  the 
natural  course  of  things  that  Louisa  should 
go  to  London — should  meet  with  Lennox, 
— should  complete  her  conquest  of  him, 
accept  his  proposal,  and  be  united  to  him 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  He  sighed  as 
he  thought  of  this  last  event ;  it  would  be 
a  cruel  separation  for  him,  but  was  it  not 
for  her  happiness  ?  He  finally  determined, 
therefore,  to  revoke  his  decision — to  stifle 
every  selfish  feeling,  calm  every  lingering 
fear,  and  entrust  his  beloved  child  to  the 
care  of  her  aunt  during  a  separation, 
which  he  both  hoped  and  feared,  was  but 
a  prelude  to  one  yet  longer  and  more  com- 
plete. He  was  not  himself  aware  how 
much  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  his 
fondness  for  his  child  and  his  unwillingness 
to  cause  her  pain.  That  look  had  sunk 
deep  into  his  breast,  and  he  pictured  to 
himself  with  deUght  the  joy  that  would  be 
depicted  in  her  countenance  when  he  in- 
formed her  of  the  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  opinion. 
He  resolved  not  to  mention  the  subject 

c  3 


ibr  «  ^^  «r  ti^  tint  be  might  ^n  n- 
««t •»  tii  arigpil  *■>*"''".  if  any  mMt 
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~  Mr  '^g**"  ■  !  hsTF  been  thinking  over 
I'jur-  u&xt  ^  [Yvtnrt  lur  *  jibing  yoa  to  town, 
Kt*r  I  ~x;d3  to  think  that  I  was  somewhat 
3<k$CT  s  so  (kcidKllT  ne^atiTiiig  it.  1 
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refusal,  and  to  take  charge  of  you  accord- 
ing to  her  own  kind  proposal. 

This  news  was  so  entirely  unexpected, 
and  filled  Louisa's  heart  with  such   un- 
bounded delight,  that  she  was  almost  over- 
come, and  could  only  press  her  father's 
hand,  and,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
say  in  a  low  voice,    **  My    good,    kind 
papa."      She  knew  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making  in  parting  from  her,  and  though 
she  had  not  the  heart   to  refuse  it,  she 
deeply    appreciated  it  nevertheless;    and 
Ferdinand    was  not  disappointed  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  expected  in  seeing  her 
happiness.     From  that  moment  he  never 
permitted  any  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  decision  to  interfere  with  his  satis- 
faction in  having  gratified  his  dear  daugh- 
ter's wishes.     And  the  note  to  Lady  Bar- 
bara being  written,  and  an  answer  received , 
which  expressed  her  unbounded  delight  at 
the  change  in  his  opinions,  it  was  finally 
and  definitively  settled  that  in  a  few  short 
weeks  Louisa  Castleton  should  make  her 
debut  in  the  London  world. 


PART  V. 


TIE  SEASON 


CifcAfTES  I. 


r^a^a  3iuitc&&  bad  d^Ecd  since  Fddi- 
»aii  Joi  tcarcd  tf  the  m&tfal  ckcisoo, 
'iuc  LkiniEa  jiiu«£d  IttTe  the  benefit  of  a 
mid  the  time  had  do« 
I  be  anied  into 
sftKt  JCU  <6tf  WK  to  be  sepanted  for  i 
nas  ^^mx  BTom  ha  paternal  roof,  aod 
amicoKii  spaa  the  vide  vorid  with  do 
MtDs  gmkace  thas  that  wWh  cook]  be 
liorstsbAi  W  kr  anst,  LmIt  Barbara 

Pbisif  dbvr  Hoaths.  hoverer,  bad  not 
b««t  V«r  aoT  »«■£  barren  ol'  ereots.  To 
^  ^ncwru.  xc  XQT  rate,  an  ereot  bad  oc- 
.-ucrvii.  dC  dkf  greatest  importance.    A 
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good  living,  in  the  gift  of  his  uncle,  the 
dean,  had  unexpectedly  Mien  vacant ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  his  promise,  had 
been  offered  to  Wentworth,  by  whom  it 
bad  been  accepted.  A  few  months  pre- 
viously, however,  it  would  have  been 
hailed  by  him  with  far  different  feelings. 
He  would  then  have  considered  it  as  sup- 
plying the  means  of  laying  a  formal  siege 
to  Louisa's  heart,  to  the  successful  issue 
of  which — ^the  one  thing  needful  to  com- 
plete his  earthly  happiness — he  could  have 
looked  forward  with  hope  and  confidence. 
Now,  however,  it  was  far  otherwise ;  and 
while  grateful  for  his  good  fortune,  he 
could  hardly  forbear  from  murmuring 
that  it  had  not  arrived  at  a  period  when 
he  considered  it  would  have  been  so  much 
more  useful  to  him. 

He  did  not,  however,  hesitate  about 
accepting  it.  It  would  give  him  at  once 
the  means  of  knowing  his  fate ;  he  could 
at  once  appeal  to  Louisa  herself,  and  if 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  the  sooner 
he  was  finally  separated  from  her,  painful 
though  such  separation  must  necessarily 
be,  the  better  would  it  prove  for  his  ulti- 
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mate  happiness.  He  lost  no  time  io 
speaking  to  Mr.  Castleton  on  the  subject, 
and  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  that  it  woold  be  best  for  him  to 
pureoe. 

"  1  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Weot- 
worth,"  «-as  Ferdinand's  reply,  "  how  wry 
glad  I  should  be  if  your  suit  were  success- 
ful- Now  that  you  have  so  good  a  living. 
the  only  objection  that  I  could  ever  have 
entertained  against  your  marriage  with  my 
daughter  has  been  removed,  and  I  could 
desire  nothing  better  for  her  happiness 
tban  that  your  suit  should  be  a  successful 
one  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to 
tell  you,  that  I  have  very  grave  doubts  of 
your  success,  and  that  I  think  it  but  too 
probable  that  your  formal  proposal  will 
subject  you  to  the  pain  and  humiliation  (tf 
a  refusal.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
however,  I  think  it  is  best  that  you  should 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Were  you  to  leave 
us  now,  and  go  and  reside  at  a  distance, 
without  anything  definite  having  passed 
between  you  and  Louisa,  your  mind  would 
be  perpetually  unsettled,  and  you  would 
be  always  io  a  harassing  state  of  suspense ; 
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B^hile,  if  yon  take  the  leap  at  once,  even 
if  you  are  unBuccessful,  yoa  will  be  better 
ible  to  banish  the  thoughts  of  her  from 
fowr  mind,  by  occapying  yourself  with 
four  new  and  solemn  duties.  The  other 
dtemative  I  need  not  dwell  upon.  It  is 
fortunate,  also,  that  Louisa  being  on  the 
point  of  leaving  home,  you  will  both  be 
relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  meet- 
ing so  constantly  as  you  must  do  if  she 
itayed  here ;  as  you,  I  suppose,  will  not 
leave  me  for  the  present." 

''  Oh  no !  I  certainly  shall  not  leave 
fou  for  some  time.  I  should  like  to  re- 
nain  with  you  while  Miss  Castleton  is 
iway,  that  I  may  in  some  degree,  however 
mperfectly,  supply  her  place  as  your 
X)mpanion ;  and  it  will  suit  in  other  re- 
spects too : — for  the  widow  of  the  late 
ncumbent  of  my  new  living  will  be  very 
;lad  to  have  a  few  months  to  make  her 
)reparations  for  leaving;  her  husband's 
leath,  poor  man,  having  been  so  sudden 
md  unexpected,  that  she  has  probably 
lever  even  turned  in  her  mind,  what  is  to 
ye  her  future  destination.  It  is,  therefore, 
IS  you  observe,  a  fortunate  time  for  my 
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fntfOEal  to  be  made ;  as  I  presame,  if  I 
^m  ■■eccsB^  bcTOod  my  hopes,  the  thp 
tm  IdaAoQ  will  be  ^tco  np." 

"  Most  aseuredly."  replied  Mr.  Castle- 
tOB  ;  **  were  Looisa's  destiny  now  settled 
hf  ber  engagement  to  become  your  wife, 
tlnre  vosid  be  no  reason  whatever  for  her 
goag  Id  town,  and  the  strongest  reasons 

Mr.  Ctetleton  sighed  as  he  spoke,  for 
he  thoQ^t  of  the  sreat  ioducement  that 
h-id  l^  hio:  to  coi:;ae&t  to  her  gaiog  to 
town,  the  hope  of  her  meetiog  young 
Lennox,  and  he  reflected  how  very  little 
chance  the  poor  young  man  bad,  who  was 
now  conversing  with  him,  and  whom  he 
should  have  very  much  preferred  for  a 
son-in-law,  even  had  Lennox  been  an  open 
and  acknowledged  suitor.  But,  as  dr- 
comstances  really  were,  he  felt  much 
alarm  lest  his  daughter  should  be  losing 
the  substance  while  seeking  a  vain  shadow, 
which  would  but  too  probably  perpetually 
elude  her  grasp. 

Regrets,  however,  were  worse  than  use- 
less. With  a  fervent  prayer,  he  com- 
mended his  daughter's  welfare  to  the  great 
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Overruler  of  all  things,  and  awaited  with 
some  anxiety  the  issue  of  Wentworth's 
proposal,  which,  as  it  respected  the  siege 
of  Louisa's  heart,  may  fairly  be  denomi- 
nated "  the  forlorn  hope." 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  in  offering 
itself. 

They  had  all  three  been  walking  toge- 
ther in  the  garden,  when  Ferdinand,  giving 
Wentworth  a  meaning  glance,  found  a 
pretext  for  quitting  them,  and  leaving 
them  tete-h-tete.  Poor  Wentworth,  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  hard  task  to  perform. 
Up  to  this  time,  although  he  more  than 
suspected  Louisa's  attachment  to  another, 
he  had  suffered  no  interruption  in  the 
pleasure  of  her  society.  She  had  no  idea 
of  his  feelings,  and  treated  him  therefore 
with  precisely  the  same  innocent  familiarity 
that  had  so  gladdened  his  heart  in  the 
happy  days  of  old.  After  this  fatal 
plunge,  however,  such  could  no  longer  be 
the  case.  If  he  was  not  successful,  and, 
now  that  it  came  to  the  point,  he  had 
scarcely  one  lingering  hope  that  he  should 
be  so,  there  was  an  end  at  once  of  all 
familiar   unconstrained   intercourse.      He 
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must  be  to  her  as  a  stranger,  or  at  best  as 
an  "esteemed  friend;"  they  woold  raeel 
rarely,  if  ever,  and  then  there  would 
always  be  a  gene  between  them.  This  day 
would  be  the  last  of  the  series  of  happy 
ones  that  had  marked  his  residence  at 
Shelbridge.  He  gave,  however,  one 
thought  to  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
to  nerve  himself  by  thinking  of  the  ex- 
quisite happiness  he  should  feel,  if  her 
answer  were  a  favourable  one  ;  and  then, 
though  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  begin,  he  endeavoured  to  lead  to  tbe 
subject  by  saying — 

"  How  beautiful  the  country  is  b^iii- 
ning  to  look  now.  Do  you  not  feel  any  re- 
gret at  leaving  it,  to  immure  yourself  in  i 
smoky  town,  where  the  place  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  is  but  feebly  supplied  by 
those  of  art?" 

"Oh,  yes!  indeed,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I 
have  many,  many  regrets,  and  I  have  often 
been  inclined  to  wish  that  ]  was  not 
going — both  on  account  of  leaving  tbe 
beautiful  country,  and  of  parting  from  my 
dear  father." 

Wentworth  sighed.     Had  she  no  regret 
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at  parting  from  him  f  Reflecting,  however, 
that  if  she  had,  she  could  not  well  ex- 
press it,  he  braced  up  his  courage  and 
prepared  for  another  attack. 

''  Your  absence  will  indeed  be  a  severe 
loss  to  your  father,  Miss  Castleton,  though 
I  am  sure,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  for 
your  happiness,  he  will  not  allow  himself 
to  think  so ;  but  there  is  one  other,  by 
whom  your  loss  will  be  more  severely  felt 
even  than  by  him — for  there  is  one  who 
loves  you  even  more  devotedly  than  he 
does,  and  who  feels  that  he  parts  with 
you  now,  never  more  to  see  you  again 
under  the  same  circumstances." 

Louisa  started  and  blushed — she  began 
to  comprehend  his  meaning  ;  but  she  was 
so  completely  taken  by  surprise  that  she 
knew  not  what  to  say. 

Wentworth  saw  that  he  was  understood  ; 
and  feeling  that  he  had  now  taken  the 
plunge,  he  went  on  with  more  courage. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Castleton,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  dared  to  Uft  my  eyes  towards  you  ; 
and  that  now  that  Providence  has  placed 
in  my  hand  the  means  of  doing  so,  I  have 
determined  on  declaring  myself  fully,  and 
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ascertaining  my  fate  at  once.  Oh !  Miss 
Castleton,  I  have  indeed  loved  you  l(mg, 
deeply  and  truly ;  my  poverty  alone  has 
sealed  my  lips ;  that  barrier  between  us  is 
now  removed.  Tell  me,  am  I  too  late? 
Can  you  give  me  any  hopes  that  either 
now,  or  at  any  future  time,  I  may  be  so 
happy  as  to  feel  that  I  am  not  utterly  in- 
different to  you  ?*' 

It  was  now  necessary  for  Louisa  to 
reply.  A  thousand  wild  thoughts  had  bees 
rushing  through  her  brain  during  the  con- 
clusion of  Wentworth's  brief  address.  She 
felt  deeply  pained — she  had  known  him 
so  long,  had  regarded  him  with  an  almost 
sisterly  affection.  Had  she  never  known 
the  workings  of  a  deeper  passion,  she 
might  have  mistaken  her  regard  for  him 
for  a  more  tender  sentiment,  and  would 
probably  have  yielded,  after  a  time,  to  his 
earnest  solicitations  ;  but  now,  she  knew 
what  love,  real  love  was — she  had  felt  it 
once — she  felt  it  still — ^but  it  was  not  for 
Wentworth :  she  could  not  deceive  her- 
self. Her  heart  was  another's.  But  what 
should  she  say  ?  she  could  not  tell  him  so 
— and  yet  to  refuse  him,  without  some 
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such  unanswerable  reason,  appeared  to 
her  tender  heart  to  be  so  unkind.  She  had 
not  settled  what  to  say,  when  his  last 
words  warned  her  that  she  must  reply. 

•*  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she  said,  "  you 
do  not  know  how  unhappy  you  have  made 
me.  1  am  so  very,  very  sorry  to  do  or  say 
anything  to  grieve  you — and  I  feel  so  very 
moch  the  honour  that  the — the — regard 
of  such  a  man  as  you  must  be  to  me — to 
any  woman — and  that  you  should  ever  be 
an  object  of  indifference  to  me  is  quite 
impossible — but  still  I  cannot — indeed  I 
cannot  say  what  you  wish." 

Wentworth  sighed  deeply,  and  faltered 
out,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion — 

'  And  can  you  hold  out  no  hope  that 
time  may  work  a  change  in  your  senti- 
ments ?" 

"  Time  !  ah,  no  !  I  have  known  you  so 
long,  and  esteemed  you  so  much,  that 
time  could  add  nothing  to  my  regard  for 
you — while  no  time  could  supply  the  want 
of  that  sentiment  for  you  which  I  so 
deeply  regret  that  you  wish  me  to  feel,  as 
it  is  so  very  impossible  that  I  can  ever  do 

SO. 
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Poor  VVentworthl  He  had  thought 
tbat  he  was  prepared  for  the  worst — he 
had  persuaded  himself  that  be  had  really 
no  hope — and  that  the  answer  he  bad 
now  received  ought  to  occasioa  him  no 
dUappointmeat.  It  was  not  till  the  fatal 
words  were  spoken,  that  convinced  him 
but  too  completely  of  the  utter  fruitless- 
ness  of  his  passion,  that  he  perceived  hov 
fondly,  iu  spite  of  hiEuself,  he  had  clun; 
to  the  hope  that  it  might  be  requited— 
how  deep  had  been  the  roots  of  that  hope, 
which  was  now  so  entirely  eradicated. 
But  so  it  is  always  with  us  ;  however  mucb 
our  reason  may  assure  us  that  we  have  no 
just  ground  for  our  hope,  we  still  cliag  to 
it  with  a  tenacity  that  we  only  discern 
when  it  is  at  length  snatched  forcibly  from 
our  grasp.  And  well  is  it  for  us  that  it  is 
so.  How  many  grievous  calamities  does 
it  not  assist  us  in  bearing — how  many 
gloomy  anticipations  are  by  its  aid  kept 
out  of  sight  1  Among  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,  hope  is  our 
greatest  earthly  comforter ;  and  even  the 
most  pious  Christian,  though  he  proudly 
and   rightly  looks   to  faith  for  his  chief 
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comfort,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
that  he  owes  a  material  refreshment, 
to  the  useful  though  subsidiary  aid 
of  the  fresh  spring  of  Hope,  which  rises 
bubbling  and  sparkling  in  the  inner  depths 
of  the  soul,  even  of  the  natural  man. 
Hope,  sweet  smiling  Hope,  dark  and 
dreary  indeed  would  our  existence  in  this 
world  be  without  thee  ! 

Dark  and  dreary  indeed  did  the  future 
then  seem  to  Wentworth.  He  could  hardly 
contain  his  emotion  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  utter  any  articulate  words.  He 
took  Louisa's  band,  however,  raised  it  de- 
voutly to  his  lips,  and  having  imprinted 
upon  it  the  first  and  only  kiss  that  it 
would  ever  receive  from  him,  he  pressed  it 
warmly  within  his  own,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice — 

**  Farewell  then.  Miss  Castleton  !  forgive 
me  if  I  have  distressed  you — you  will 
shortly  be  leaving  this  place ;  and  among 
the  new  scenes  and  new  faces  by  which 
you  will  be  surrounded,  you  will  soon 
forget  aught  that  is  painful  in  connection 
with  poor  William  Wentworth.  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  this  to-morrow,  and  shall 
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■qK  Rtnra  tin  after  your  departure,  wben 
I  aM  to  oome  and  star  here  to  be  a  com- 
fmitm  to  Mr.  Castleton  duriog  your  ab- 
HBce.  ~Od  TOur  retura  I  shall  fiaalty  quit 
iIm  fBene  of  my  greatest  happiness,  and 
li  mrself  in  my  new  abode.  It  may, 
■,  and  most  probably  it  will,  be  long 
wet  again.  May  Heaven's  choices! 
I  be  sbovered  down  on  your  head, 
lad  mmr  you  in  your  future  life  be  as  happy 
M  I  wisfa.  and  as  you  deserve.  Once  more, 
ftTCTrell :  • 

And  with  an  ardent  pressure  of  the  hand, 
he  turned  away  with  a  rapid  stride,  and 
««s  ^ooe ' 

As  the  sound  of  his  retiring  footsteps 
died  away,  Louisa  sank  on  a  seat  that 
was  dose  by,  and  covering  her  face  wilh 
her  hands,  burst  into  a  flood  of  teare. 
She  could  not  wish  to  undo  what  she  had 
done,  or  to  unsay  what  she  had  said  ;  but 
she  did  feel  most  deeply  grieved  at  what 
had  pMSsed  between  them.  For  Wentwortb 
was  no  common  acquaintance — no  ordinary 
admirer.  He  was  the  friend  of  her  youth, 
almost  of  her  childhood — her  constant, 
almost  daily  companion.     She  had  loved 
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him  as  a  brother,  and  had  never  suspected 
that  he  had  loved  her  other  than  as  a 
sister,  and  now  she  was  to  be  separated 
from  him,  perhaps  for  ever;  for  she  knew 
enough  of  his  character  to  appreciate  the 
depth  of  his  attachment,  and  she  felt  sure 
that  his  feelings  would  never  admit  of  their 
former  intimacy  being  renewed.  She  was 
sorry  then  for  her  own  loss,  and  exqui- 
sitely grieved  at  having  been  compelled  to 
cause  him  so  much  fpain. 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she  thought, 
"  why !  oh,  why  were  you  not  contented 
with  my  sincere  friendship,  esteem,  regard, 
nay,  even  affection  ?  Why  would  you  long 
for  the  only  sentiment  that  it  was  not  in  my 
pow^r  to  feel  for  you  ? — why  did  you  not 
love  Susan  and  not  me  ?  Oh !  how  de- 
lightful that  would  have  been !  then  I 
should,  indeed,  have  felt  that  I  had  gained 
a  brother  and  a  sister/' 

Here  Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
her  father,  who  had  met  Wentworth  as  he 
was  leaving  the  garden,  and  learnt  at  a 
glance  the  true  state  of  the  case.  With  a 
silent  grasp  of  the  hand  he  had  let  him  pass 
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on,  and  had  now  come  to  see  after  his 
daughter. 

He  kissed  her  fondly,  merely  said,  "I 
know  all,  my  love — I  am  sorry,  but  it  is 
only  what  I  expected,''  and  offering  bis 
arm,  led  her  on  towards  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Thb  few  days  that  elapsed  between  the 
scene  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
Louisa's  departure  for  London,  seemed  to 
her  to  pass  with  unusual  rapidity.  There 
was  much  to  be  done  and  to  be  thought  of ; 
and  as  the  time  approached  for  leaving  her 
father,  her  heart  became  more  and  more 
saddened  at  the  prospect.  He,  however, 
with  his  usual  self-command,  would  not 
allow  her  to  perceive  how  much  he  him- 
self suffered ;  and  his  cheerfulness  and 
the  thought  of  meeting  Lennox,  which 
would  intrude  itself,  though  she  accused 
herself  of  selfishness  for  permitting  it  to  do 
so,  enabled  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits, 
though  she  was  far  from  regarding  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  same  light  as  when  it  was 
first  proposed ;  and  it  was  with  far  dififerent 
feelings  from  those  which  would  be  felt  by 
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most  girls  of  her  age  under  similar  dream- 
stances,  that  she  stepped  into  the  phaeton 
by  her  father's  side  on  her  way  to  the 
railway  by  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed 
to  London.  As  she  traversed  the  road,  too, 
and  passed  the  turn  which  led  to  the  scene 
of  her  father's  accident,  her  thoughts  re- 
verted to  Wentworth,  to  whom  under  God 
he  owed  his  safety,  and  she  sighed  deeply 
as  she  bitterly  regretted  her  inability  to 
requite  him  for  his  generous  conduct. 

It  had  never  even  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might  reward  him  by  giving  hun  her 
hand,  and  striving  afterwards  to  let  her 
heart  follow  it.  Such  an  offering,  even 
if  she  could  have  resigned  herself  to  the 
sacrifice,  she  would  have  considered  un- 
worthy of  him.  Her  father  guessed  her 
thoughts,  and  by  engaging  her  in  conver- 
sation on  different  subjects,  endeavoured  to 
divert  them,  an  attempt  in  which  he  par- 
tially succeeded.  A  few  hours'  whirl  and 
bustle  of  the  railway  brought  them  to 
town,where  Lady  Barbara's  carriage  was  in 
waiting  to  take  them  to  her  house,  where 
Ferdinand  was  to  stay  for  the  night,  andi 
where,  indeed,  he  wbb  pressed  to  remain 
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for  a  longer  period ;  but  he  refused,  think- 
ing that  his  daughter  would  accommodate 
herself  to  her  new  habits  better  in  his 
absence,  and  would  feel  his  loss  less,  if  he 
quitted  her  while  everything  was  new  and 
strange,  than  if  he  remained  long  enough 
to  permit  his  absence  to  cause  a  void  in  her 
daily  habits  and  associations. 

Louisa  was  charmed,  not  only  with  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  her  new  abode, 
but  with  the  kind  and  attentive  thought- 
fulness  and  affection  which  had  suggested 
all  the  arrangements.  She  felt  deeply 
grateful  to  her  aunt ;  and  when  they  all 
^ur  sat  down  to  dinner,  she  was  gayer 
and  happier  than  she  had  been  for  many 
days. 

The  following  morning,  however,  was  a 
great  trial  for  both  father  and  daughter. 
After  an  early  breakfast,  Ferdinand  took 
a  hasty  farewell  of  his  tenderly-loved 
child,  and,  hardly  trusting  himself  to 
speak,  quitted  the  house,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  was  being  borne  along  on 
the  wings  of  steam  by  the  mail  train  to 

W .     He  felt  the  parting  deeply,  for 

he  felt  that  it  was  not  only  an  interval  of 
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all  for  the  happiness  of  his  darling  child, 
and  give  him  strength  to  submit  with 
cheerfulness  to  whatever  might  be  in  store 
for  him. 

To  Louisa,  of  course,  the  trial  was  far 
less  severe.  The  parting  undoubtedly 
caused  her  great  pain ;  but  she  had  so 
many  novelties  to  attract  and  engage  her 
attention,  that  she  was,  necessarily,  soon 
diverted  from  her  first  regrets.  And, 
moreover,  with  her  there  were  none  of 
those  old  associations  which  were  crowd- 
ing around  her  father,  and  which  render  a 
parting  so  immeasurably  more  painful  to 
those  that  are  left  behind  than  to  those 
that  go.  Children,  when  they  go  to  school, 
always  fancy  that  they  are  so  much  more 
to  be  pitied  than  their  parents,  or  than 
those  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
who  remain  at  home.  They  think  that, 
while  they  have  all  the  annoyances  and 
inconveniences  of  school  to  submit  to, 
besides  the  pain  of  parting,  those  left  be- 
hind feel  only  the  latter  pain,  and  are 
comparatively  happy,  because  they  are 
still  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  home.  But 
it   may  be  doubted,  whether,  in  spite    of 
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did  teel  the  parting  moch  less  than  she 
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She  was  Ten*  bosy  daring  the  nkoming 
in  unpacking  her  thins,  «iid  amu^iig 
tbem  in  ha-  own  apartments ;  and,  imme- 
diatety  after londieon.Lddy  Barbara  carried 
09   off   in  the  caniase  to  pnrchase  her 
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court  dress,  as  the  first  drawing-room  was 
to  be  held  in  the  next  week,  when  the 
awfal  ceremony  of  presentation  was  to 
take  place. 

That  important  operation  achieved,  Lady 
Barbara  suggested  that  they  should  go  into 
the  park,  if  Louisa  did  not  feel  tired; 
and,  as  this  latter  was  far  too  much  amused 
and  excited  to  be  conscious  of  any  fatigue, 
the  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect.  As 
they  entered  the  drive,  and  fell  into  the 
line  which,  going  at  a  foot's  pace,  met  ano- 
ther line  going  equally  slow,  her  wonder 
at  the  number  and  variety  of  the  equipages 
was  unbounded.  Here,  however,  a  new 
excitement  occurred  still  further  to  occupy 
her  bewUdered  mmd. 

Many  gay  horsemen  walked  or  cantered 
past,  some  of  whom,  being  known  to  Lady 
Barbara,  took  off  their  hats  with  profound 
politeness,  generally  bestowing  on  Louisa  a 
look  which  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  stare,  in  proportion  to  the  good 
breeding  of  the  respective  gazers.  Sud- 
denly, the  thought  occurred  to  her.  might 
not  Lennox  be  among  these  ?  And,  as  far 
as  her  natural  diffidence  and  modesty  per- 
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It  was  only  for  a  week,  however,  and 
she  really  was  not  sorry  to  have  some 
little  time  to  make  herself  at  home  in  her 
new  abode,  before  she  was  formally  intro- 
duced into  society. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

A  WEEK  passed  away,  aod  the  day  of  the 
dramng-room  arrived,  without  anything 
being  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Lennox.  It 
was  so  extremdy  probable  that  he  had  not 
yet  heard  that  Louisa  was  io  town,  that 
she  would  have  thought  Dothing  of  his 
non-appearance,  bad  it  not  been  for  his 
having  neglected  to  make  an  effort  to  see 
her  when  he  was  staying  at  Moor  Park ; 
for  this,  although  Louisa  had  tried  to 
satisfy  herself  with  Susan  Vernon's  ex- 
planations, had  more  or  less  rankled  in 
her  mind,  and  made  her  nervously  anxious 
lest,  when  she  came  to  town,  she  should 
find  herself  no  longer  the  object  of  his 
attention.  She  had  eagerly  looked  out 
for  him  in  the  course  of  her  drives  with 
Lady  Barbara — but  in  vain.  She  began 
to  wonder  whether  he  was  in  town.     She 
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did  not  like  to  ask  Lady  Barbara,  and  her 
aunt  did  not  mention  the  subject,  being 
in  truth  a  little  anxious  about  the  matter 
herself,  and  wishing  Louisa  to  attribute 
any  apparent  neglect  to  any  cause  but  in- 
difference to  herself. 

The  day  of  the  drawing-room,  how- 
ever, arrived  without  his  making  his  ap- 
pearance, and  Louisa  anxiously  wondered 
whether  she  should  be  likely  to  meet  him 
there  or  not,  and  if  she  did,  what  would 
be  his  manner  towards  her.  She  trem- 
bled as  she  thought  of  the  numerous 
rivals  she  must  have  —  so  many  girls 
richer,  lovelier,  and  of  higher  rank  than 
herself — and  thought  that  she  must  indeed 
appear  almost  beneath  his  notice.  But 
then  the  recollection  of  some  of  his  words, 
and  still  more  of  his  looks,  would  occur 
to  her,  and  she  would  feel  a  secret  con- 
fidence that,  if  he  saw  her,  he  would  not 
entirely  neglect  her. 

And  indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  one  to  have  treated  Louisa  Castle- 
ton  with  neglect,  beautiful  as  she  appeared 
when  the  important  business  of  the  toilette 
was  at  last  completed.      Lady  Barbara 
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i  at  her  vttb  snrpnse  and  pleasute, 
■^  »  de  kseed  her  fbreliead, — 
■oflf,  mr  dew  Dttle  niece,  I  had  no 
kw  TttT  pretty  you  were.     I  shall 
^  a  reepoQsible  office  as  ehaperoM,  I 


bhefaed,  and  hoped  inwardly 
IftM  Ae  «»£  whom  only  she  wished  to 
pleHevodd  be  of  the  same  mind  with 
Imt  watL  Ob !  if  be  were  not  there,  after 
dL  bow  disappointed  she  would  be. 

Hie  time  occupied  \a  proceeding  to  the 
palace  appeared  endless  to  Louisa,  who 
was  anxious  to  arrive,  and  was  almost 
afiraid  of  looking  ont  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow, lest  she  should  be  stared  at  by  the 
crowds  who  stood  gazing  at  the  long  line 
of  handsome  carriages,  which  were  slowly 
wending  their  way  towards  St.  James's. 

Suddenly  her  eye  was  caught  by  what 
struck  her  as  a  well-known  face.  She 
looked  again — she  could  not  be  mistaken 
—there,  leaning  oat  of  an  upper  window 
of  one  of  the  houses,  was  Mary  Brown, 
whose  disappearance  had  been  so  nearly 
fatal  to  her  poor  old  grandmother  at  Shel- 
brtdge.    As  the  carriage  moved  on,  Louis? 
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loit  sight  of  her  almost  immediately,  but 
not  before  she  had  canght  sight  of  a  red- 
ooeted  arm,  which  seemed  very  much  as 
if  it  encircled  the  girl's  waist.  The  owner 
of  the  arm  seemed  evidently  to  shun  ob- 
servation, as  his  face  was  entirely  concealed 
by  the  draperies  of  the  curtains,  but  the 
sight  of  it  confirmed  the  story  that  the 
girl  herself  had  told ;  and  Louisa  sighed 
to  think  that  she  was  probably  still  perse- 
vering unrepentant  in  her  course  of  sin. 
This  incident  cast  a  slight  gloom  over  her 
spirits,  and  she  did  not  again  speak,  until 
the  final  stoppage  of  the  carriage  warned 
them  that  they  were  actually  arrived. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  had 
traversed  the  long  corridor,  ascended 
the  staircase,  delivered  their  tickets,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  gor- 
geously dressed  throng,  all  awaiting  with 
more  or  less  impatience  the  opening  of 
the  doors  which  were  to  admit  them  to 
the  presence  of  Her  Majesty.  Amidst 
the  waving  of  plumes  and  feathers,  the 
jingling  of  swords  and  spurs,  and  the  uni- 
versal buzz  of  voices,  Louisa  felt  quite 
bewildered,  and  clung  closely  to  her  aunt's 


i«vlr« 


MML  mate  smcs.  ^e  <fefi**eii  a  axnmoa 
?ui  V  r^  JKzest  SBC  v^b  vfaidi  she  de- 
eB»  3^  uaoCBB  at  Aaimding  bexxtf 

'  WdS.  icv  ix  me  iatkrv  in  roar  wake 
tDSL'  aBic  L«rT  Bovfian.  tanghif^  "  far 
•'JU.  vol  eaav  Ue  ««  frmooslr  for  as, 
aoki  vaiBL  ckf  ^iatanan  opeskcd,  I  expect 
oe  .a^ift  vfi  3c  riiiiiAiMK     Bat  wbere's 


"  Oft  -   Btf '$   OD    rmnL     It   b   sodi  i 
kt:       I  certiBh^  sbooid  oot  hare  come, 


■n 
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if  I  had  known  it ;  but  he  fully  intended 
coining  with  me,  when  just  at  the  last  mo- 
ment Captain  Blueskin  chose  to  fall  ill, 
and  80  poor  dear  George  was  obliged  to 
take  his  place ;  and  then,  as  I  had  got  my 
train  and  all  that,  why  of  course  I  was 
obliged  to  come." 

This  suggested  a  new  doubt  to  Louisa's 
mind.  If  Captain  Macdonald  was  on 
guard,  Lennox  might  be  also  ;  that  would 
be  too  provoking; — but  her  reflections 
were  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  the 
doors,  and  the  consequent  rush  towards 
the  *'  pen,''  when,  as  her  aunt  had  fore- 
told, the  crush  was  tremendous. 

Louisa  escaped  with  a  slight  rent  in  her 
dress,  caused  by  the  spur  of  one  gentle- 
man, and  a  scratch  on  the  shoulder  from 
the  epaulette  of  another ;  and  after  a  mo- 
mentary thought  that  Her  Majesty's  court 
was  more  like  a  bear-garden  than  any- 
thing she  had  ever  seen  before,  became 
entirely  absorbed  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  awful  ceremony,  now  momentarily 
approaching.  It  seemed  to  be  coming 
upon  her  so  rapidly.  They  had  passed  into 
the   entree    room  ;  they  were  close  to  the 
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doors  of  the  throne  room,  and  she  was 
hardly  conscious  of  what  happened,  till  she 
found  herself  through  the  doors  on  the  op- 
posite side,  the  alarming  ceremony  hamg 
been  safely  got  over,  almost  without  her 
knowing  it.  She  felt  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation of  relief,  and  was  raising  her  eyes 
to  h6r  aunt,  who  having  just  preceded  bcr 
was  now  turning  to  congratulate  her  on 
its  being  "  all  over  now,"  when  she  heard 
her  name  pronounced  by  a  wdl-known 
voice,  and  the  next  instant  her  hand  was 
clasped  in  that  of  Lennox,  who,  his  hot 
flushed  with  excitement,  and  looking 
handsomer  than  ever  in  his  Guards  uni- 
form, stood  before  her,  so  evidently  and 
unfeignedly  delighted  at  seeing  her,  that  aD 
her  doubts  and  suspicions  vanished  like  a 
dream — she  saw  at  once  that  he  was  en- 
tirely taken  by  surprise,  and  that  the 
surprise  was  of  a  particularly  joyful  na- 
ture. Her  heart  bounded  with  delight, 
and  she  felt  that  now  she  was  indeed 
happy. 

Lennox's  enquiries  were  rapid  and  ear- 
nest. "  How  long  had  she  been  in  townf 
how  long  was  she  likely  to  stay  ?   was  she 
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really  going  to  pass  the  whole  season 
there  f  all  so  evidently  prompted  by  a  real 
and  sincere  interest,  that  every  word 
carried  further  conviction  and  additional 
happiness  to  Louisa's  heart.  She  now  no 
longer  doubted  his  eloquent  and  fervent 
protestations  of  grief  at  not  having  been 
able  to  see  her  when  he  was  at  Moor  Park, 
and  blamed  herself  for  having  ever,  even 
to  herself,  accused  him  of  neglect.  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  speeches,  however,  he 
WBB  cut  somewhat  short  by  their  suddenly 
itumbling  upon  Mrs.  Vernon  and  Isabella 
—to  whom  they  could  not  avoid  speaking, 
md  who  might  not  perhaps  have  been 
lattered  had  they  heard  the  vehemence 
rith  which  Lennox  was  deploring  his  having 
leen  unable  to  desert  them,  in  order  to 
;o  and  see  Louisa. 

Isabella,  for  her  part,  was  by  no  means 
ileased  at  the  aspect  of  af^irs.  She 
lad  known  that  Louisa  was  in  town, 
nd  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  must 
ome  day  meet  with  Lennox,  but  she  had 
oped  that  time  had  ere  this  cooled  his 
lassion  for  her,  and  was  not  prepared  for 
tie  evident  joy  at  the  meeting,  which  was 
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■Dw sociably  depicted  on  his  couDteDance. 
She  fch  vexed,  gave  a  sDappish  ansver 
to  ■  qnesboQ  he  pot  to  her  respecting 
SOUK  ball  at  which  she  bad  been  present 
a  nisht  or  two  before,  and  taraed  abruptly 
awaT  to  speak  to  a  yoimg  man  ia  Ibe 
ForeizQ  Office,  whooi  she  had  beea  uq- 
mercifolly  snubbing  a  few  minutes  before, 
bat  who  was  now  charmed  by  the  sudden 
change  in  her  manner,  being  in  happy  ig- 
norttnce  that  the  cause  was  simply  a  dean 
to  vex  and,  if  possible,  to  pique  Lenooi. 

Id  this  amiable  wish,  however,  she  was 
this  time  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
Lennox  saw  through  the  mancBuvre,  smiled 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  turned  again  to 
talk  to  Liouisa,  only  too  glad  that  they 
were  thus  both  of  them  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  being  civil  to  the  peevish 
Isabella,  whose  temper  was  not  improved 
by  Mrs.  Macdonald's  coming  up  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  and  saying — 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I've  just 
seen  your  sister's  friend,  Miss  Castleton, 
and  Charles  Lennox,  just  as  thick  as  they 
were  at  Stapleford — I  suppose  it  will  be  a 
match  this  time,  won't  it  ?" 


:... 
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*•  I  suppose  SO,"  said  Isabella, "  shortly  ;" 
adding  to  herself,  ''  not  if  I  can  help  it, 
though/* 

"  Shall  we  give  you  a  lift  home,  Mr. 
Lennox  ?"  said  Lady  Barbara,  "  we  have 
plenty  of  room,  for  we  have  a  coach,  and 
Sir  William  is  not  here — and  it  could  set 
you  down  in  Wilton  Crescent,  if  you  liked." 

Lennox  hesitated,  and  Louisa  looked  up 
in  surprise — she  thought  he  would  have  at 
once  jumped  at  the  oflFer,  but  he  replied — 

••  Thank  you  very  much.  Lady  Barbara, 
but  my  cab  is  here,  and  I  have  promised 
to  set  down  a  friend,  who  lives  in  another 
part  of  the  town." 

It  did  just  occur  to  Louisa  that  he 
might  have  allowed  his  friend  to  drive 
himself  home,  and  his  *'  tiger"  to  bring 
back  the  cab,  but  she  supposed  that  very 
likely  he  did  not  choose  to  entrust  his 
horse  to  any  other  hands  than  bis  own  ; 
and  besides  she  was  so  happy,  that  she 
could  not  allow  anything  to  throw  a  shade 
at  that  time  over  her  enjoyment. 

Lennox  was  as  attentive  as  possible 
during  the  remainder  of  the  drawing- 
room,    looked   for  their  carriage,   stayed 


■ Stmcatlfae   | 

SBt  set  :3«  ^Dcof  Mgy  Brawn. 

^  ill  zct  ;trr  iire  ?cilz,  bowrrw, 
lamis  igpaiendT  sooe  rather  id  falfiU 
iKsc  Jt  snme  proouse  than  Croca  aay  veiy 
armsc  "vi^  oa  ^  (nra  put ;  and  irben 
u  sexBt  IOC  iue  joiB^'^  tato  his  cab,  dron 
niguEv  3j  nkiiiua  Cceicait,  aod,  hanog 
3iEtiiv  foiio^eii  his  dres,  pcoceeded  im- 
SAn^^v  31  chL  ca  Ladr  Barinn. 

A  vs£.  w  sooa  alter  tfaor  long  inter- 
nsw  ic  tjie  I^tiice  appeued  to  the  latter 
m  ^txT  macfced  aa  attentioQ,  that  ek 
amiKt  expected  lum  to  propixe  then  aod 
Cbfn.  L«]iifiia.  bcwnr.  tboog^  pleased 
joi  sraci^d.  i&d  not  think  so  niucfa  of 
wttac  it  fccteoded — sbe  was  wboUy  en- 
^.i»ni  with  the  pAeasore  of  seeing  him- 
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and  with  comparing  his  appearance  now 
with  that  which  he  had  just  presented 
when  in  uniform — she  thought  that  he 
looked  very  handsome  in  uniform  cer- 
tainly, but  still  she  liked  him  better  now. 
He  was  more  like  what  he  had  been  at 
Stapleford. 

Time  flew  rapidly  by,  as  he  sat  in  the 
drawing-room  with  them,  chatting  plea- 
santly on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  recall- 
ing many  circumstances  of  bygone  days, 
and  Louisa  was  delighted  to  find  by  his 
conversation  that  he  frequented  much  the 
same  set  that  she  was  about  to  live  in, 
and  that  at  nearly  all  of  the  balls  and  par- 
ties for  which  she  and  her  aunt  had  re- 
ceived invitations  Lennox  would  also  be 
present.  When  at  last  the  sound  of  the 
dressing-bell  informed  tbem  that  it  was 
indeed  seven  o'clock,  and  that  Lennox 
had  actually  stayed  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  they 
could  believe  that  he  had  been  there  so 
long,  and  it  is  almost  doubtful  which  of 
the  two  had  derived  most  enjoyment  from 
the  visit. 


CASn-ETOJC. 


CHAFISR  IV. 


■ne  to  dress  for 
t  wild  with  theiQtoxi- 
t  in  which  he  had  been 
s  fescioationa  exer- 
cari  a  pewcr  <nvr  his  heart  greater  erea 
rtaa  tber  iai  doae  fonDeriy.  He  had  re- 
n^nfxred  that  ^e  w«s  torely,  charming ; 
■HI  i^  be  btai  known  o(  her  intended  ap- 
jcauoLL  n  towB,  be  woold  have  looked 
srwanr  u  it  with  eagerness  and  anxiety ; 
bttt  ftM  he  woold  not  have  expected  to 
'ix««  bccB  half  wo  moch  delighted — he 
id  iBoc  nmtemha  that  she  was  half  M 
'jvvcEt.  so  charming,  as  he  fonnd  was  ac- 
coaSr  the  case.  He  had  do  idea  bow 
£K«t  her  pow^  reaUy  was  over  him. 
Gut  BOW  that  he  bad  foond  ont  how  much 
^  cw«d  ^  her,  he  was  overtakeo  by  a 
new  Mr.     When  she  made  her  appear- 
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e  in  society,  her  acquaintance  wcu'd 
irediy  be  sought  by  most  of  the 
,  rich,  and  fashionable  young  men 
ut   town,    and  he    might    find    him- 

discarded  in  favour  of  some  new  ad- 
er.  He  flattered  himself,  however, 
t  at  present  no  one  disputed  with 
L  the  possession  of  her  heart ;  and  he 
light  that  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of 
cy  to  strike  while  the   iron  was  hot, 

bind  her  to  him  at  once  and  for  ever. 
:h  this  end  he  determined  that  that 
f  evening,  as  he  was  going  to  dine  at 
le  with  the  family  party,  he  would 
ftk  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  and  eii- 
vour  to  obtain  his  sanction  to  his  at 
e  making  a  formal  proposal  for  the 
d  of  Miss  Castleton. 
t  was  now  nine  months  since  he  had 

broached  the  topic,  and  every  month 
,  of  course,  increased  the  chance  that 
lisa  had  of  being  ultimately  the  great 
ess  that  he  knew  his  father  would  de- 
to  find  in  a  daughter-in-law. 
iccordingly,  after  dinner,  as  soon  as  his 
her  and  sisters  had  retired,  and  Lord 
nox  and  his  son  were   left   tete-d'teit^ 

OL.     111.  E 
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the  latter  commencsed    the  conversation 
by  saying — 

*•  You  remembo-,  sir,  tbat  last  year,  when 
1  was  OD  tbe  point  of  leaving  town  tor 
Stapieford  Castle,  we  had  some  conver- 
sation respecting  Miss  Castleton.  tbe 
daughter  of  Lord  Stapleford's  son,  tbe 
clerpyinan." 

•'  Yes/'  replied  Lord  Lennox,  settliag 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  apparently  pre- 
parini;  himself  for  a  discussion,  if  not  an 
argument,  on  some  important  point;  '*I 
renumber  pertectly.  I  told  you  that  she 
luitrht  very  possibly  become  an  ioimense 
heiress,  and  that  it  might  be  very  well 
worth  your  while  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
her — but  nothins:  more,  Charles — nothiiij 
more  !" 

*  Well,  sir,  1  so  far  obeyed  your  direc 
livens  as  to  keep  an  eye  u^on  her;  torn 
lu;;:.  1  found  her  so  excee(iine:lv  ioveh 
t:}at  11  was  ditticult  for  me  to  take  m) 
cNcsotf  lier.  But,  in  short,  1  may  aswel 
:.\1  >ou  at  once.  We  became  very  inti 
:  .iU'  at  Staplefonl — I  conceived  an  attach 
**<-: :  -v^r  her.  which  1  hope  was  returned 
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**  And  80,  sir,"  said  the  General,  gettiDg 
ery  red  in  the  face — "  so  you  chose  to 
ill  in  love,  and,  I  suppose,  engage  your- 
df  to  maiTv  a  girl  who  may  not  have  a 
enny,  without  doing  me  the  honour  of 
oDsulting  me  on  the  subject  at  all ;  and 
ow,  nearly  a  twelvemonth  afterwards, 
DU  are  graciously  condescending  to  inform 
le  of  it.  Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
on. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Len- 
ox, smiling ;  "  do  not  think  so  badly  of 
le.  I  assure  you  I  acted  in  a  manner 
lie  very  opposite  to  that  which  you  are  im- 
gining.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  I  con- 
rived  an  attachment  for  Miss  Castleton ; 
at  it  is  equally  true  that  1  have  restrained 
ly  inclinations,  and  most  carefully  avoided 
dmmitting  myself.  And  the  reason  of 
ly  speaking  to  you  now  on  the  subject  is, 
lat  Miss  Castleton  is  come  to  town. 
feel  that  my  passion  for  her  is  more  ar- 
ent  than  ever,  and  I  fear  lest,  if  I  delay 
luch  longer  in  making  my  declaration, 
3me  other  suitor  may  step  in  and  snatch 
le  prize  out  of  my  grasp.  We  are  not 
le  only  people  who  are   aware  that  Mi.^s 

j:  2 
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Castleton  may  probably  become  a  very 
great  heiress.  I  therefore  entreat  you 
now  to  give  your  sanction  to  my  makio; 
a  regular  and  formal  proposal." 

"  WeU,  Charles,  well !''  replied  the  old 
peer,  now  quite  mollified,  and  feeling  con- 
siderably ashamed  of  himself  for  having 
given  way  to  such  an  uncalled-for  out- 
break of  temper.  ^'  I  must  say  that  if 
that  is  the  case,  you  have  behaved  very 
well,  and  I  should  like  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  further  your  wishes ;  but 
I  don't  know  what  to  say,  really,  about 
this  proposal.  You  know  it  is  a  very 
serious  thing  to  commit  yourself  in  that 
way.  It  is  certainly  very  true  that  the 
young  lady  may  be  very  well  off  some  day, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against 
her.  At  this  very  moment  Lady — what's 
her  name  ? — her  aunt,  out  there  in  Ger- 
many, may  be  likely  to  give  an  heir  to  the 
family,  and  these  people  here  may  say 
nothing  about  it,  in  hopes  of  getting  the 
girl  married  first.  We  must  be  very  cau- 
tious— very  cautious.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  about  it — I  don't  know  what  to  say 
about  it!" 
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It  was  the  habit  of  Lord  Lennox  to  re- 
eat  the  last  words  of  his  sentence  when 
e  became  excited.  He  brought  them  out 
0  rapidly,  however,  that  there  was  no 
ime  lost  in  the  operation. 

**  Bat  even  if  she  does  not  become  the 
ciress  to  her  grandfather,  she  is,  at  any 
ate,  the  only  daughter  of  her  father." 

**  Only  fiddlestick  I"  replied  Lord  Len- 
iOX ;  '*  I  know  pretty  well  what  Ferdinand 
lastleton's  fortune  was,  and  I  am  sure  he 
AS  not  saved  much ;  and  it  would  be 
lOthing  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  com- 
larison  with  your  necessities.  I  tell  you 
on  must  have  £30,000  at  the  very  least 
dth  your  wife;  and,  with  my  consent, 
ou  shall  never  marry  a  woman  with  less. 
knd  I  tell  you  what.  Master  Charles — if 
ou  ever  presume  to  marry  or  engage  your- 
elf  without  my  consent,  not  one  shilling 
f  my  money  shall  you  ever  see — not  one 
billing  ;  and  you  know  it  is  all  in  my  own 
lower — all  in  my  own  power !" 

"  I  promise  you  that,  sir,"  said  his  son  ; 
'  but,  putting  my  love  for  Miss  Castleton 
mt  of  the  question,  don't  you  think  that 
;o  large  a  btake  as  the  Stapletbrd  estate.^ 
^'ould  be,  is  worth  a  little  risk  ?'' 
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"I  faau  risk!"  rvptied  Ute  G«Deral 
"  I  fane  riik !  Tbere  are  bu  of  e:iTlii 
■ilk  Ikirty  or  Sony  tbousaod  pouade.  who 
««aU  be  kappT  to  hare  joa,  I  bate  oa 
/  toe  \aar  title,  let  atooe  Toor 
9  fMX  There's  that  MUs  Ver*  | 
d  eyes  could  see  tbal  she 
was  looking  \  y  a«e«t  opOD  you,  aoJ 
»^*»  ^oC  ml  ksM.  forty  tbousaad  pouncU. 
Mack  betto'  have  ber,  Charles — fflucii 
bectar  hare  ber.  aod  then  there's  do  n>k; 
aad  I  haUe  risk — I  hate  risk  !" 

It  did  not  seem  to  occor  to  the  old  geo- 
tieoiaD  that  tfae  patting  in  peril  the  do- 
mestic happiiiess  of  the  whole  a!  one's 
hitore  lil'e,  was  as  great  a  risk  as  marrying 
a  pd  with  an  uncertain  fortune ;  aod  Len- 
ixix  either  did  not  see  it  hims^,  or  did 
1.1.4  think  it  worth  while  to  argue  the  point 
Miih  his  Either,  for  he  made  no  answer ; 
and  Lord  L«anaz.  after  a  minute's  silence, 
r«$uiued — 

'*  m  telt  you  what  it  must  be,  Charles. 
I  can't  bear  of  your  propoaiiig  at  once; 
but  >'ou  most  watdi  your  game.  If  nothing 
happens  to  alter  Mjss  Castleton's  position. 
vou  caD  leave  her  alone  for  thepreseot; 
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id  if  you  see  any  one  else  making  up  to 
T  with  any  appearance  of  success,  then 
»me  and  let  me  know,  and  we  will  talk 
e  matter  over  again :  but  if  she  loses  her 
lance  of  being  Lord  Stapleford's  heiress, 
m  most  give  her  up  at  once — give  her  up 

once*— ^md  then  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
by  you  should  not  take  up  with  Miss 
emon.  She  has  plenty  of  money,  and 
ems  a  very  nice  girl — a  very  nice  girl — 
id  now  shall  we  go  to  the  drawing-room  ?" 

The  seance  was  thus  broken  up,  and,  in 

fleeting  on  what  had  passed,  the  father 

ok  great  credit  to  himself  for  the  fore- 

ght  with  which  he  watched  over  his  son's 

elfare ;   while  the   son,   in  resolving  to 

imply  ^"ith  his  father's  directions,  was  no 

B8  satisfied  that  he  was  performing  a  most 
cemplary  part  in  being  thus  obedient  to 

le  wishes  of  his  parent.  1  bus  each  con- 
dered  themselves  patterns  of  propriety, 
id  neither  seemed  to  think  of  the  anguish 
ley  might  be  storing  up  for  the  innocent 
irl,  whose  fate  was  thus  made  to  depend 
pon  an  event  over  which  she  could  have 
0  control,  and  to  the  issue  of  wliich,  under 
iher  circuinisttUices,  .she  would  luive  bceii 
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almost  indifferent.  Little  did  she  dream, 
]>oor  girl  1  as  she  sat  over  the  fire  in  her 
aunt's  drawing-room,  with  her  head  and  her 
heart  fnll  of  nought  but  Lennox,  that  at 
that  very  moment  her  fate  was  beiog  de- 
cided on,  or  rather  was  left  to  turn  on  the 
balance  of  a  hair. 

Her  dreams  that  night  were  all  of 
Lennox,  and  she  was  grieved,  at  waking,  to 
find  that  they  were  but  dreams.  Alas !  bow 
strong  a  likeness  do  the  dreams  of  the 
night  bear  to  the  dreams  of  the  day,  and 
if  we  are  sorry  to  awake  from  the  former, 
oh  !  how  bitter  shall  we  find  it  when  we 
are  forced  to  awake  from  the  latter  ;  when 
we  find  that  our  most  cherished  hopes— 
our  most  treasured  fancies — are  dreams ; 
that  the  very  idol  of  our  heart  has  been 
adorned  only  with  the  unreal  beauty  of  a 
vision ! 

But  Louisa  thought  not  of  this,  and  her 
spirits  were  high  at  breakfast ;  after  which 
her  joy  was  completed  by  a  visit  from  her 
dear  friend  Susan,  who  explained  that  the 
reason  that  she  had  not  before  seen  her  was 
that  Mrs.  Vernon  had  left  town  for  Easter, 
and  had  only  returned  just  in  time  for  the 
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Ira  wing-room.  She  added,  that  she  bad 
wished  very  much  to  have  come  on  the 
previous  day,  and  seen  her  beloved  Louisa 
Iressed  for  court ;  but  that  as  the  carriage 
md  both  the  footmen  were  wanted  for  her 
notber  and  sister,  she  had  no  means  of 
coming,  except  on  foot  by  herself,  which 
iier  mother  had  positively  forbidden. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  she  went  on  to  say, 
'  I  understand  that  you  encountered  some- 
jody  at  the  drawing-room  far  more  worth 
seeing  than  me." 

"  If  you  mean  Mr.  Lennox,"  replied 
Louisa  blushing,  "  I  certainly  met  him, 
ind  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
lee  him  ;  for  though  you  made  his  excuses 
K)  prettily,  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  at  his 
lot  having  been  to  see  me  when  he  was  at 
Vfoor  Park ;  but  now  I  am  quite  convinced 
;hat  it  was  impossible,  and  that  you  gave 
i  true  account  of  the  matter." 

Susan  smiled,  and  thought  how  easy  it 
iras  to  believe  what  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
l)eloved  one  ;  and  then,  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition, her  thoughts  reverted  toWentworth, 
and  she  expressed  a  hope  that  Louisa  had 
left  all  well  at  Shelbridge. 
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"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  replied  Louisa. 
"  Papa,  you  know,  came  up  with  me,  and, 
of  course,  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  me; 
but  he  writes  me  word  that  he  is  quitewell 
aad  comfortable  now." 

No  mealion  of  Went  worth.  Susan  did 
oot  like  to  ulter  his  name  ;  but  still  sht 
longed  to  hear  of  him,  so  as  Louisa  did  doI 
seem  inchned  to  volunteer  any  infonnatian, 
she  ventured  to  suggest — 

"  I  supijose  Mr.  Wenlworth  is  thereto 
keep  him  company." 

"  Yes,"  replied  I^ui^a,  with  a  slight  em- 
barrassment perceptible  in  the  tone  of  ha 
voice,  and  the  casting  down  of  her  eyes; 
"  but  1  suppose  you  know  that  he  is  going 
to  leave  us — he  has  got  a  living." 

This  vras,  indeed,  a  startling  annooncc- 
ment  to  Susan.  Wentworth  had  got  a 
living — could  therefore  marry  whenever  he 
pleased.  She  had  been  so  in  the  habit  of 
considering  his  marriage  as  a  distant  pros- 
pect, that  the  idea  of  its  possibly  taking 
place  at  any  time  was  an  astounding  one 
to  her.  lie  might  marry  Louisa — or,  if 
he  were  refused  by  her,  might  resign  him- 
self to  some  one  else,  and — she  could  uot 
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finish  the  pictare  she  was  mentally  draw- 
ing ;  but»  as  she  did  not  wish  Louisa  to 
divine  her  secret,  she  made  a  violent  effort 
over  herself,  and  said,  as  calmly  as  she 
could — 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  tell  me  in  any 
of  your  letters." 

**  I  wonder  I  did  not/'  replied  Louisa. 
**  In  fact,  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  a  press  of  matter  prevented  my 
doing  so  in  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  you 
after  we  knew  of  it,  and  that  afterwards  I 
imagined  that  I  had  already  mentioned  it. 
These  things  do  happen  sometimes,  when 
we  write  very  often." 

It  was  very  true  that  they  did  ;  but  some- 
how Susan  thought  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  Louisa's  manner,  and  that  some- 
thing had  passed  between  her  and  Went- 
worth  that  she  did  not  choose  to  tell. 
Perhaps  he  had  proposed;  and,  if  he  had,  he 
had  certainly  been  rejected,  and  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Would  he  in  a  fit 
of  pique  marry  some  one  else  ?  She  could 
not,  however,  press  Louisa  more  closely ; 
so  she  merely  asked, 

**  But  where  is  his  livini;  v^  and  when 
does  he  go  to  take  possession  o^  !■  ?" 
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''  The  living  is  in  Yorkshire,  but  he  wi9 
not  go  to  it  for  some  time  yet ;  he  remaim 
at  Shelbridge  to  keep  papa  company  imti 
I  return,  or  am  on  the  point  of  returning 
for,  I  fear,"  she  added,  hesitating,  **  thatht 
will  not  be  able  to  stay  for  all  the  time  I 
ara  in  London." 

Here  was  another  blow  to  poor  Susan 
Yorkshire  was  more  than  a  hundred  milei 
from  Shelbridge  or  Moor  Park,  and  lu 
would  be  gone  before  they  returned  to  th( 
country.  Oh,  when  should  she  see  bin 
again  ?  Perhaps  never — never  more — foi 
she  could  not  hope  that  she  was  now  o 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  him  to  oomi 
any  distance  to  see  Aer,  and  all  her  littli 
hopes  seemed  to  wither  in  the  bud  ;  andshi 
could  not  help  so  far  giving  utterance  t( 
her  thoughts  as  to  say — 

**  Then  you  will  not,  perhaps,  see  him 
again  ?" 

**  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Louisa;  and 
her  manner  was  now  so  evidently  embar- 
rassed, that  Susan  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  iliat  something  unpleasant  bad 
passed  between  them.  If  not,  Louisa 
would    certainly    have    expressed  hersell 
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Opeoly  sorry  at  parting  from  ooe  whom 
Susan  knew  she  liked  and  valaed  so  much. 
And  this  put  the  last  touch  to  her  discom- 
fiture. If  things  had  remained  as  they 
were,  Wentworth  would  probably  have 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Shelbridge,  and 
Susan  might  have  met  him  there ;  but 
now  this,  her  last  chance,  seemed  taken 
from  her,  and  in  all  the  horizon  of  the 
future  she  could  not  discern  one  single 
glimmer  of  hope.  All  was  dark  and  dis- 
mal. There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  her 
now  to  look  forward  to  in  this  world ;  and 
herdismay  and  disappointment  were  almost 
as  great  as  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when  she  first  learnt  from  Wentworth's 
own  lips  that  be  had  conceived  an  attach- 
ment for  another. 

She  became  so  pale,  and  looked  so  ill, 
that  Louisa  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
begged  her  aunt  would  send  her  home  in 
the  carriage — a  request  with  which  Lady 
Barbara  most  willingly  complied,  and  to 
which  Susan  was  fain  to  accede,  as  she 
felt  that  she  could  hardly  have  reached 
home  on  foot.  She  blamed  herself  for 
bcin:^  so  foolish,  and  assured  herself  azain 
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and  again  that  it  could  make  no  differenc 
to  her,  as  he  could  uever  bare  cared  fc 
ber !  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  she  ba 
hoped  a^DSt  hope,  and  was  now  bitterl 
disappointed  at  the  last  vestige  of  hop 
being  taken  from  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


same  evening  Louisa  was  to  make 
*st  appearance  at  a  London  balU  She 
lad  that  it  was  Lady  Pampisford  who 
:he  ball,  as  though  she  had  not  seen 

of  her  at  Stapleford,  she  was  better 
in  entire  stranger,  and  it  would  be 
mt  to  have  the  face  even  of  a  mere 
intance  to  give  a  welcome  at  the  top 
3  stairs.     Her  ladyship  lived  in  Gros- 

Square,  and  thither  accordingly  did 

Barbara  and  her  niece  repair  shortly 
eleven  o'clock  ;  the  heart  of  the  latter 
ag  high  with  suspense  and  curiosity, 
3II  as  with  the  expectation  of  seeing 
0  well-loved  idol.  As  they  entered 
ouse  and  ascended  the  stairs,  she  felt 
dizzy  with  excitement ;  and  she  could 
y  help  smiling  when  the  thought  sud- 

occurrcci  to  her,   how  verv  dill'ercnt 


3iiESi,  via  Jv  sdnc  er^rf  ^*^^r^  to  teUin 

iinL.  t  T'Ttrirnt^  ib»p  c£  evcTT  compedtot, 
£i*i  luue  ^ut  eiKtaia  ot  arminv  eariy 
1UI  iiu  me  T'"""  23re^&U  Kim  in  f^Mgit^ 

'  ^3iw  iu  7011  lit;.  Ur.  r-**nnf>T  ?"  said 
l^iiy  Sivaca.  "  Tea  we  qahe  eariT  to- 
ii^m  ,  T>3n.  aR  mx  asodfr  so  activ?." 

'  I  ifver  braiR  bad  soch  an  iodoce- 
•pgic  31  be  stx"  repded  be,  bowiog  to 
Z^nusa.  «i&}  bia^ied  at  tbe  compIiiDeat. 
-  -Vjd  "a?aiii^~  he  cootmued,  "  I  was 
:<:Li.-rii.  jt  ~>:L3^  2c£k^<a£ed  m  the  humble 
.^f.^Eieit  I  im  sooQt  Co  prder  to  Mjss  Cas- 
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tleton,  that  she  will  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  the  first  quadrille  with  her." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy/'  replied  Louisa, 
the  phrase  for  once  being  used  in  genuine 
sincerity. 

'*  I  see  they  are  just,  forming  the  first 
set/'  resumed  he;  ''so  perhaps  we  had 
better  take  our  places.  Fitzosbome,  will 
you  be  our  vis-cL-vis  ?" 

**  I  shall  be  delighted/'  replied  Lord 
Augustus.  '*  How  de  do,  Miss  Castleton  ? 
I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  to  town.  I 
heard  of  your  being  at  the  drawing-room » 
though  I  was  not  there  myself.  But  if  I 
am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  your  vis- 
a-vis^  I  must  go  and  look  for  a  partner, 
and  then  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  waltzing  with  you  ?" 

Receiving  a  gracious  assent,  the  young 
man  hurried  ofi*  to  look  for  a  partner,  and 
speedily  returned  with  one,  who  probably 
little  thought  that  she  was  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  dancing  with  the  Lord  Au- 
gustus Fitzosborne,  to  the  simple  fact  that 
he  wanted  to  be  vis-a-vis  to  the  pretty 
Miss  Castleton,  and  she  was  tlie  first  dis- 
engaged young  lady  on  whom  he  happened 
to  stumble  in  his  hurrj'. 


rtf  *Bi 


B  l»*  obtaioed  tk 
i  LeDDCOi, 

» A^  vac Mbq^tiheir  places,  ''[)io|)e 
1  mm$  Mt  he  mtmd^  exduded.  uul  am 
■M  ••  Iff  I*  f— imr  mrsclf  with  only 
would,  indeed, 
Saj  that  I 
rtheoext!" 
[  M  iadhtiMl  idea  thsl  dan> 
k  tfcraBegemfciBaa  80  sooo 
bat  she  was  not 
stEVLaatf  ^d  ■at  kaow  faovtorelbBe.even 
xia.  ur  Bcfinatias  iu«ed  ber  to  do  so, 
viuirft  ic  >  iiMiiHj  did  doC  She iberei ore 
aaa:  ao  oOfectJoa  to  the  propoeed  a^ang^ 
lufiu.  lad  tteB  sare  bers^'  up  to  tbe  o- 
vvaenc  dl  hs  partner's  coDTcnatioD, 
«2A-a.  sbe  KHUhl  to  tbe  tidl  as  agreeableai 

h  see^^  qaite  iocrediUe  that  tbe 
4ifik;7uk  coabi  Ralhr  be  over,  and  Louis* 
:tAi  ^«Me  cntatt  thai  they  bad  left  out  hall 
;;:je  K«ir.  vhen  the  mosic  stopped  ;  and 
&$  I  ^tfattJ.  ol  pro^oQBine  their  pleasure  a 
li:iie  ioof^r.  cher  vent  io  smirch  of  some 
lo;  On  ihtfir  reiuna  from  tbe  tea-room 
u<v  tiacouatered  Mis.  and  Miss  Verooa; 
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and  Lennox,  as  he  passed,  engaged  the 
latter  in  a  low  voice  to  dance  the  then  im- 
pending waltz  with  him.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  plan  to  break  with  Isabella,  partly 
because  she  was  a  great  fortune  and  might 
do  for  him  some  of  these  days,  in  case 
circumstances  should  prevent  his  marrying 
Miss  Castleton,  but,  principally,  because 
she  was  a  clever,  amusing  girl,  who  thought 
it  worth  her  while  to  make  herself  agree- 
able to  him,  and  who  had  the  power  as 
well  as  the  will  to  do  so. 

Having,  therefore,  re-conducted  Louisa 
to  her  aunt,  who  was  speedily  relieved  of 
her  charge  by  Lord  Augustus,  Lennox 
made  his  way  back  to  Mrs.  Vernon  and 
Isabella,  claimed  the  latter  as  his  partner, 
md,  the  music  having  already  begun,  he 
passed  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  waltzed 
till  they  were  both  out  of  breath,  almost 
l)efore  he  had  exchanged  a  word  with  her. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lennox,"  said  the  young 
ady,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her 
breath;  **I  hope  you  are  quite  happy 
now — there  are  no  longer  any  snowy  roads 
)r  icy  paths  to  separate  you  from  a  cer- 
tain young  lady,  who  1  am  glad  to  see,  tor 
rour  sake,  is  come  to  town." 
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''  You  are  very  welcome  to  insinuate  as 
much  as  you  please,  Miss  Vernon,'*  re- 
plied Lennox,  smiling;  *'but  remember 
you  have  no  proof  against  me — 1  did  not 
take  any  steps  to  see  the  young  lady  on 
the  occasion  you  speak  of,  and  surely  my 
dancing  the  first  quadrille  with  her  does 
not  prove  much — I  must  have  danced  it 
with  somebody,  and  you  were  not  in  the 
room." 

''  And  much  difierence  it  would  have 
made  if  I  had  been !"  said  she  laughing; 
"  come,  Mr.  Lennox,  don't  be  a  hypocrite  I 
There's  no  harm  in  admiring  a  pretty  girl, 
and  we  know  you  were  very  much  smitten 
at  Stapleford ;  indeed,  if  she  did  not  thiol 
so,  do  you  think  she  would  have  thougbl 
it  worth  her  while  to  come  all  the  way  up 
to  town  to  look  after  you  ?" 

"  Look  after  me  !  what  nonsense  !  as  ii 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  her  coming 
to  town,"  replied  Lennox,  a  little  flattered, 
nevertheless,  by  the  supposition. 

"  People  might  think  so,  at  any  rate,' 
said  Isabella  ;  ''  and  they  might  think  thai 
you  had  something  to  do  with  that  pooi 
wretch  in  the  country  whom  she  jilted  sg 
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f  I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  I  should 
'  shamefully' — the  other  day." 
'What  was  that?"  said   Lennox;  "I 
ore  you,  I  never  heard  anything  about 
liU  now." 

"  No  ?  oh,  come,  now,  that's  too  good  ! 
»you  mean  to  pretend  that  you  never 
ard  of  a  certain  young  clergyman  down 
the  country,  who  had  been  paying  his 
Iresses  to  Miss  Castleton  ever  since  she 
t   on   long  frocks,   I    believe,   and   to 
lom  she  gave  every  encouragement  till 
s  found  somebody  better,  when  she  un- 
-emoniously  cast  oft*  the  old  love,  and — 
3ple   Moill  say  it.  you   know — came  to 
ira  to  look  after  the  new  ?   But  now  shall 
I  take  another  turn  ?" 
They  whirled  away  till  the  music  ceased, 
d  Isabella  returned  to  her  mother  with 
3  pleasing  conviction  that  she  had  in- 
Ued  into  Lennox's   mind   the   idea,   at 
y  rate,  that  Louisa  was  a  coquette,  a 
rt,  and  a  jilt,  that  as  she  had   thrown 
er  one  admirer  for  him,  so   she  migh 
ry  possibly  throw  him  over  in  favour  of 
me  one  else.      She  knew  that  an  idea  of 
at   kind    once  sown  will   often,  though 
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apparently  Deglected  at  the  time,  take  root 
and  flourish,  and  bear  fruit  many-fold-* 
and  she  flattered  herself,  therefore,  thst 
she  had  thus  early  in  the  day  adopted  i 
master-stroke  of  policy  id  the  contest 
which  she  found  was  to  take  place  be- 
tween herself  and  her  rival,  for  the  po^ 
session  of  Charles  Lennox's  hand  and 
heart. 

An  ill-disposed  young  man  might  have 
done  as  much  for  Lennox  during  the  same 
waltz  ;  for  the  long  conversation  in  vhich 
both  he  and  his  partner  were  apparently 
so  interested,  looked  sufiicientty  sus- 
picious ;  but  Lord  Augustus  was  far  too 
good-humoured,  and  too  happy  at  bavins 
got  the  pretty  Miss  Castleton  to  himsell 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  she  conse- 
quently enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  waltz, 
looking  forward,  however,  to  the  next  one, 
as  likely  to  be  still  more  delightful. 

But  some  time  was  destined  to  ela,  '^ 
ere  the  wished-for  waltz  could  arrive ;  i':<i 
time,  however,  passing  tolerably  quickiv 
considering,  for  Louisa's  hand  was  eagerly 
sought,  and  she  was  not  once  left  for  more 
than  Ave   minutes  at  a   time  under  ber 
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perone^s  wing.  Lennox,  however,  did 
dance,  but  stood  in  a  comer,  anxiously 
tching  Louisa's  different  partners,  and 
*  behaviour  towards  them.  At  length, 
i^eyer,  the  time  arrived,  the  last  bars  of 
!  quadrille  had  been  played,  Louisa  had 
;lined  to  go  down  to  supper,  though  the 
pper-rooms  were  now  opened,  having 
ide  a  previous  promise  to  Lennox  that 
3  would  wait  to  go  down  with  him  ;  and 
nost  before  her  partner  had  conducted 
r  to  her  aunt,  she  found  herself  claimed 
Lennox,  and,  nothing  loth,  led  off  to 
<e  their  places  in  the  circle. 
"You  have  not  been  dancing  much, 
r.  Lennox,"  said  Louisa,  who  had  been 
ther  wondering  at  his  indolence,  as  she 
neied  it  to  be. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Castleton  !  how  could  1 
ince  with  any  one  else,  when  I  was  look- 
g  forward  to  this  waltz  with  you  ?  In- 
ead  of  talking  to  my  partners,  I  should 
ive  been  only  thinking  how  soon  the 
uice  would  be  over,  that  this  one  might 
3  brought  nearer ;  and  besides,  I  have  been 
atching  you,  a  far  more  intcrestinc;  occu- 
ation  than  dancing  with  any  one  ciiie." 
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Louisa  blushed  and  felt  embarrassed- 
she  did  not  much  like  these  very  direct 
compliments,  even  from  Lennox.  She 
thought,  however,  that  it  was  better  not 
to  appear  to  take  notice,  and  so  replied, 
with  an  air  of  gaiety — 

''  But  do  you  not  mean  to  dance  any 
more  all  the  season,  Mr.  Lennox?  or  do 
you  expect  that  the  effect  of  my  appear- 
ance will  be  only  temporary,  and  will  wear 
off  by  degrees  ?" 

"  I  fear  its  effect  on  me  will  be  but  too 
permanent,"  he  replied.  **  However,"  he 
added,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  was  going 
a  little  too  far,  **  1  will  not  say  that  I 
shall  not  dance  at  all  during  the  rest  of 
the  season — though,  compared  with  my 
dances  with  you,  all  the  others  will  seem 
dull  indeed.  But  now  let  us  go  on— for 
the  music  has  begun  some  time,  and,  how- 
ever delightful  your  conversation  is,  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  the  actual  waltzing  \n  ith 
you,  that  can,  alas  !  only  be  enjoyed  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  opportunity  for  which 
must  therefore  not  be  neglected.*' 

In  the  mean  time,  Lennox's  evident  ad- 
miration  and  attention  had   not  escaped 
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the  notice  of  his  friends  aad  acquaiiitauce, 
fiome  of  whom,  lounging  about  the  door, 
were  looking  on  with  evident  interest. 

"  Who  is  that  devilish  pretty  pirl  that 
Lennox  is  coming  it  so  strong  with  f 
asked  Captain  Baldwin  of  the  Life  Guards, 
of  the  knot  of  young  men  above  alluded 
to. 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  one  of 
tbem  ;  "  she  is  quite  new — come  out  this 
year — and  seems  to  belong  to  Lady  Bab 
Pleydell.  But  here  comes  Pleydeli — 
he's  a  cousin  of  Lady  Barbara's  husband, 
and  besides,  I  think  he  has  been  dancing 

with  her,  so  he  is  sure  to  know.  Pleydell, 
we  want  you  to  tell  us  who  that  pretty 
girl  is  you  danced  the  last  polka  with, 
and  whom  Lennox  is  waltzing  with  now  ? 
By  Jove!  look  at  him,  is  not  he  just 
coming  it  strong !" 

"  Oh !  that  is  Miss  Castleton.  She  is  a 
niece  of  my  cousin,  Lady  Barbara's.  She 
is  grand-daughter  of  old  Lord  Stapleford, 
and  I  hear  she  is  likely  to  inherit  all  his 
property." 

**  No  !  you  dont't  say  so  !  what  a  spec 
she  must  be.     No  wonder  Lennox  is  layinj: 
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it  on  thick.  He  won't  have  it  all  bis  own 
way,  though,  long,  I  can  promise  him ;  a 
pretty  girl  with  such  a  prospect  as  that  is 
too  good  to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle. 
But  you  say  she  is  likely  to  inherit  Stapl^ 
ford — what  does  it  depend  upon  ?" 

*'  Why,  you  know  her  father  is  only  the 
second  son,  and  if  Lord  Abbotsham  has 
any  children,  of  course  it  cuts  her  out.  It 
is  true  he  has  been  married  some  years 
without,  but  one  can  never  tell ;  and  besides 
Lady  Abbotsham  might  die,  and  he  might 
marry  again :  and,  in  fact,  a  thousand  things 
might  happen." 

"  Well,  as  you  say,  it  is  but  a  chance. 
However,  Lennox  seems  inclined  to  run  it. 
I  think  he's  pretty  well  smitten,  independ- 
ently of  the  fortune.  At  any  rate,  if  he  does 
not  propose  he  ought,  that's  all  I  can 
say." 

"  Come,  that's  rather  good  of  you,  laying 
down  the  law  as  to  who  ought  to  propose 
or  not,  as  if  you  were  not  the  greatest 
flirt  in  the  regiment." 

*'  Aye,  but  nobody  minds  me ;  they  know 
that  I  am  a  poor  devil  of  a  younger  son, 
with  only  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  besides 
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my  pay,  so  that  nobody  could  dream  of 
my  proposing.  But  with  Lennox  it  is  dif- 
ferent." 

"  There's  some  truth  in  that  certainly," 
replied  his  friend;  **  still,  I  doubt  whether 
Lennox  could  afford  to  marry  a  girl  without 
money  much  better  than  you,  could.  The 
old  lord  is  not  rich,  and  there  are  lots  of 
sisters." 

In  the  mean  time  the  subjects  of  all  this 
discussion  had  finished  their  waltz,  which 
they  had, as  may  be  supposed,  enjoyed  most 
thoroughly,  and  were  gone  down  to  supper. 

As  they  went,  Lennox  said  to  his  fair 
partner — "  I  hope  you  intend  to  stay  for 
the  cotillon.  Miss  Castleton  ?  " 

**  Why,  really,"  she  replied,  smiling, 
"  in  my  ignorance  I  do  not  even  know 
what  it  is." 

"It  is  always  the  last  dance  of  the  even- 
ing, and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it 
is  far  the  pleasantest.  It  is  too  compli- 
cated to  explain  by  word  of  mouth  ;  but  if 
you  stay,  and  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
dancing  it  with  me,  I  can  make  it  perfectly 
simple  to  you  as  we  go  on." 

*'  I  do  not  think  my  aunt  means  to  stay 
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late,"  replied  Louisa;  •'  and  besides,  I  do 
not  think  she  would  let  me  dance  with  vou 
again." 

"  But  will  you,  if  I  remove  her  objec- 
tions?" said  he,  eagerly;  ''  if  I  persuade  her 
to  stay  and  let  you  dance  the  cotillon  with 
me,  would  you  do  so  ?  and  would  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  certainly,  I  should  like  it,"  re- 
plied Louisa,  innocently. 

Accordingly,  when  they  returned  to 
Lady  Barbara,  Lennox  commenced  the 
attack. 

"  Lady  Barbara,  I  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  Miss  Castleton  to  let  me  dance 
the  cotillon  with  her,  but  she  says  she  does 
not  think  you  mean  to  stay  so  late ;  may  I 
hope  that  you  will  so  far  relax  your  rules 
as  to  stay  for  this  one  ?  Miss  Castleton  has 
never  seen  a  cotillon,  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  amused  and  pleased." 

Now  Lady  Barbara,  being  inclined  to  do 
everything  in  her  power  to  favour  the 
'*  affair"  between  her  niece  and  Lennox, 
had  been  very  well  pleased  at  the  evideiit 
attentions  he  was  paying  her,  and  was  not 
at  all  annoyed  at  his  preferring  this  re- 
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quest.  She  thought  it  politic,  however,  not 
to  seem  too  compliant,  but  make  a  merit 
of  submission,  and  therefore  said — 

"  Really,  Mr.  Lennox,  after  Easter  the 
cotillon  is  always  so  late  ;  and  besides, 
Louisa  has  already  danced  twice  with  you, 
and  I  think  that  ought  to  content  you  for 
one  night." 

*•  Perhaps  it  ought,"  replied  Lennox 
laughing,  ''  but  it  does  not,  and  the  cotil- 
lon does  not  count  as  a  dance  you  know. 
After  all,  one  dances  more  with  other 
people's  partners  than  with  one's  own ; 
and,  as  for  its  being  late,  Lady  Pampisford's 
balls  are  never  very  late.  It  is  not  the 
way  of  the  house." 

*'  But  are  you  sure  there  is  to  be  a  co- 
tillon at  all,  Mr.  Lennox  ?  I  do  not  think 
there  generally  is  one  here." 

**  Well,  then,  you  will  not  lose  much  by 
complying  with  my  petition,  Lady  Barbara. 
Promise  to  stay  and  let  me  dance  wuth 
Miss  Castleton,  and  I  will  manage  the 
rest." 

**  Very  well,"  replied  she,  '*  be  it  so  ; 
onlv  come  back  and  let  me  know :  for  if 
there  is  no  cotillon,  we  shall  go  home 
earlier." 
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Lennox  then,  delighted  with  his  success, 
flew  ofif  to  Lady  Fanny  Babraham,  and, 
engaging  her  for  the  next  dance,  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  her,  that  when  be 
said  he  hoped  there  was  to  be  a  cotilloa, 
and  that  he  should  certainly  stay  to  dance 
it  if  there  was,  she  replied  that  she  woull 
see  about  it,  and  had  no  donbt  but  that 
they  should  be  able  to  manage  it.  And, 
accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
it  became  publicly  known  throughout  the 
room  that  the  amusements  of  the  eveiuDg 
were  to  be  concluded  with  a  cotillon. 

As  soon  as  the  well-known  notes  were 
struck  by  the  band,  who  afterwards  com- 
posed themselves  to  sleep,  being  quite  ac- 
customed to  play  that  music  in  their 
dreams,  Lennox  rushed  to  the  seat  where 
Lady  Barbara,  tired  of  standing,  had  at 
last  taken  refuge,  and  claiming,  for  the 
third  time,  the  hand  of  her  niece,  led 
her  up  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
where  they  seated  themselves  upon  a 
small  bench  conveniently  adapted  for  hold- 
ing two. 

It  is  needless,  and  would  be  wearisome, 
to  describe  all  the  mazes  of  the  cotillon 
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in  general,  and  all  that  was  said  and  done 
during  that  cotillon  in  particular.     It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Louisa,  being  just  suffi- 
ciently known  to  have  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment without  being  so  much  so  as  to  be 
worried  by  being  perpetually  drawn  away 
from  her  partner,  enjoyed  herself  beyond 
eirerything,  and  thought  it  the  most  de- 
lightful dance    that   had    ever    been  in- 
rented  ;   while  Lennox,    proud  of  being 
the  partner  of  one  who  he  already  saw 
was  destined  to  be  so  much  admired,  and 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  society  and 
conversation,  was  hardly  less  pleased  than 
ahe  was.     He  was  glad,  too,  that  the  world 
should  see  his  attentions  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  received,  as  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  likely  than  anything  else 
to  keep  other  admirers  at  a  distance. 

Certainly,  if  this  was  his  object,  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  successful ;  for  every 
one  began  to  think  that  the  affair  was 
pretty  well  arranged,  in  spite  of  the  asse- 
verations of  Miss  Isabella  Vernon,  who  as- 
sured everybody  that  there  was  really 
nothing  in  it — that  they  were  both  great 
flirts — that  Mr.  Lennox  was  merely  amus- 
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ing  himself  with  a  young  girl  fresh  from 
the  country ;  while  she  had  already  (^ 
tinguished  herself  by  jilting  more  than  one 
enamoured  swain  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  she  had  been  residing. 

As  she  gave  out  that  this  was  also  ber 
own  neighbourhood  in  the  country,  her 
assertions  gained  a  certain  degree  of  cre- 
dence ;  but,  ne  V  erthelesSy  public  opinion 
ran  high  that,  in  spite  of  all,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  Miss  Louisa  Castleton  was 
transmuted  into  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Lennox. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  would  be  needless  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  occurrences  of  Louisa  Castleton's 
London  season.      It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  scene  described  in  the  last  chapter 
was  renewed,  with  more  or  less  variation, 
at  most  of  the  numerous  balls  and  parties 
which  she  attended.     Of  course  the  num- 
ber of  her  acquaintance  rapidly  increased, 
and  amongst  them  were  not  a  few  whom 
her  exceeding  beauty,  her  naive  manners, 
or  the  rumour  of  her  probable  expectations, 
enlisted  amongst  the  ranks  of  her  pro- 
fessed admirers ;    but  the  evident  atten- 
tions of  Lennox,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received,  checked  the  hopes  of 
the  boldest ;  and  even  the  vainest  of  the 
butterfly   tribe  who  fluttered  around  her, 
and  tried  to  extract  some  token  of  prefer- 
ence  from   the   rrracious  siiiiles  which  she 
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always  bestowed  on  all  who  addressed  her, 
however  frivolous  or  even  tedious  she 
might  inwardly  deem  them,  could  not  be 
so  far  blinded  by  their  over-weening  sdf- 
conceit  as  to  be  able  .  to  misinterpret  the 
civility,  kindness,  and  courtesy  which  they 
invariably  met  with,  into  signs  that  they 
had  aroused  any  more  tender  sentiment 
within  her  bosom.  One  or  two  of  another 
class,  who,  thinking  less  of  their  persoml 
qualifications  than  of  their  worldly  advan* 
tages,  deemed  that  their  wealth  and  rank 
were  sure  passports  to  favour,  had  laid 
their  coronets  and  title-deeds  at  her  feet, 
and  were  no  less  mortified  than  astonished 
that  she  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them  up ; 
and  Lennox's  cheek  glowed  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  every  repulsed  admirer  gave  one 
proof  more  of  the  hold  that  he  possessed 
over  the  fair  girl's  heart.  Why,  then,  did 
he  not  at  once  declare  himself  ?  To  do 
him  justice,  had  it  depended  only  on  him- 
self, he  would  have  done  so — he  was  most 
ardently  desirous  of  doing  so  ;  and  he  had 
extracted  a  promise  from  his  father  that, 
if  no  difference  took  place  in  Miss  Castle- 
ton's  expectations  before  the  period  fixed 
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for  her  leaving  town,  he  should  have  the 
liberty  of  speaking  out.  With  this  promise 
he  was  forced  to  rest  contented;  which 
he  did  the  more  readily,  as  every  week 
that  passed  famished  additional  evidence 
of  the  security  of  his  hold  of  Louisa's 
heart.  He  now  felt  pretty  certain  that  no 
one  could  snatch  the  prize  from  his  grasp ; 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  only  to  propose, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  accepted. 

But   did  not   Louisa   herself  feel  sur- 
prise and  vexation  at  Lennox's  continued 
silence  ?     Many  girls  in  her  place  would 
have  done  so,  but  she  was  easy  and  con- 
fiding by  nature — she  never  dreamed  of 
treachery.      Lennox  had  dropped   a  few 
hints  about  his  circumstances  not  per- 
mitting him  to    marry    at    present — his 
whole  manner  showed  that  his  heart  was 
hers — she  enjoyed  almost  daily  the  plea- 
sure  of   his    society,   and    she    scarcely 
thought  of,  or  wished  for,  anything  more. 
She  knew  that  it  was  not  considered  right 
for  a  gentleman  to  make  a  formal  pro* 
posal,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  the 
altar  immediately ;  and  she  was  quite  con- 
tented with  the  belief  that  there  were  private 
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reasons  why  Lennox  could  not  marry  at 
once,   and   that   therefore    his  lips  were 
sealed  for  the  present ;    she  did  not,  how- 
ever, require  that  his  passion  should  be 
expressed  in  words.     The  pure  and  sin- 
'  cere,  yet  ardent,  love  that  she  herself  felt 
towards   him    enabled   her   to    interpret, 
with  but  too  much  facility,  the  looks,  the 
tones,  in  which  his  love  found  utterance ; 
and  thus  week  after  week   glided  away, 
finding  and  leaving  Louisa  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness.    Her  naturally  gay  and  lively  spirit 
enjoyed  the  life  of  excitement    in  which 
she   was   now   indulging,  and    which  the 
strength  of  her  affection  for  Lennox,  more 
perhaps   than   her  own   good   principles, 
firmly   rooted    as    they   were,   prevented 
from  being  in  any  degree  injurious  to  her. 
When  once  the  heart  is  firmly  fixed  upon 
one  object,  all  the  temptations  and  dmi- 
patious  of  the  world  fall  harmle>ssly  upoa 
it — in  one  point  only  is  it  vulnerable,  but 
in  that  one  point  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
wliole  seems  concentrated ;    and,  if  it  is 
wounded  there,  woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe 
to  it — its  fate  in  this  world  is  sealed. 
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Lady  Barbara,   however^   who  was  so 
much   better  acquainted  with  the  world 
and  its  wickedness,  was  not  quite  so  easy 
in  her  mind  at  Lennox's  protracted  court- 
ship.    She  guessed  somewhat   nearly   at 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  without  knowing 
whether  it  proceeded  spontaneously  from 
the  caution  of  the  son,  or  was  due  to  the 
comipands  of  the  father ;  and,  of  course, 
without   the   satisfaction  of  knowing  the 
period  which  the  latter  had  appointed  to 
terminate  the  present  state  of  suspense. 
She  would  have  been  well  pleased  had  her 
niece   accepted   one  of  the  advantageous 
offers   that   she   had   received,   or  if  she 
would  have  given  encouragement  to  those 
who  only  waited  for  that  to  come  forward  ; 
but  Louisa  was  so  evidently  devoted  to 
Lennox,  that  she  saw  it  would  be  useless 
to   try   and    persuade    her   to   any   such 
course  of  conduct,  and  consequently  she 
did  not  attempt  it. 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
perhaps,  had  she  cautioned  her  niece  to 
beware  of  Lennox,  and  not  surrender  her 
heart  till  it  was  forrnally  demanded  ;  but 
^iie  saw  that  Louisa  v>iis   so  hcij)pyin  Irt 
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unsuspecting  state,  that  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  disturb  it ;  and  besides,  she  feared 
that  any  cautions  on  that  score  would  be 
too  late.     She  waited  therefore  in  sileooe, 
though  with  impatience  and  uneasiness, 
which  were  not  a  little  augmented  by  her 
suspicions  as    to   the  true   cause  of  the 
delay,  as  a  letter  she  had  received  from 
her  sister-in-law,  marked  '*  quite  private 
and  confidential,"  had  given  her  reason  to 
believe  that    if  Lennox's    proposal   de- 
pended on  the    continuance   of  Louisa's 
good  expectations,  it  was  but  too  probable 
that,  if  it  were  not  made  at  once,  it  would 
not  be  made  at  all.     The  season,  however, 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.     It  was  al- 
most impossible  that  Lennox  could  hear 
what  she  had  been  made  acquainted  with, 
ere   they  left  town ;  and,  if  he  was  once 
committed,  she  felt  pretty  sure  that  the 
old   lord's   high   sense   of  honour  would 
prevent  his  forcing,  or  even  permitting  his 
son  to  retract  afterwards.     She  knew  that 
I^dy  Abbotsham,  who  had  enjoined  her 
to  secrecy,  had  not  confided  her  secret  to 
any  one  else,  not  even  to  Ferdinand  ;  and 
she  toek  very  good  care  not  to  breathe  a 
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xrord  of  it  herself  even  to  Louisa.  If  her 
x>n8cience  whispered  to  her  that  the  part 
ihe  was  acting  in  deceiving — or,  at  least,  in 
concealing  the  truth — ^was  harely  honour- 
ible,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  re- 
Section  that  in  this  world  all  went  on  the 
tnaxim  of  ''  diamond  cut  diamond" — that 
fortune-hunters  deserved  to  be  taken  in — 
md  that  her  part  was  not  one  whit  more 
iishonourable  than  that  of  those  who 
trifled  with  an  innocent  young  girl's  affec- 
tions, until  they  were  assured  of  the 
Gunount  of  her  fortune. 

But  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Isabella  Ver- 
non? Lennox  had  for  some  time  at- 
tempted to  keep  on  the  same  footing  with 
her  as  heretofore ;  but  the  more  his  passion 
for  Louisa  increased,  the  less  was  he  in- 
clined to  cultivate  an  alliance  with  her 
rival ;  and  as  the  time  approached  when 
his  father's  permission  would  be  given  for 
his  formal  proposal  to  Louisa,  he  consi- 
dered his  union  with  her  so  certain,  that 
Isabella  and  her  £40,000  might  safely  be 
neglected.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
might   be   supposed   that   Isabella   would 
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have  broken  with  him  altogether,  and 
taken  up  with  one  of  the  numerous  ad- 
mirers whom  the  reputation  of  her  for- 
tune and  her  many  agreeable  qualities 
gathered  around  her.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  By  a  strange  perversity 
in  her  character,  the  more  she  perceived 
that  any  one  was  devoted  to  another,  the 
more  ardently  did  she  desire  to  attach  him 
to  herself,  and  consequently  the  more 
Lennox  neglected  her,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  Louisa,  the  more  firmlv  did  she 
resolve  that  she  would  yet  w^in  him  from 
her,  and  the  more  strenuously  did  she 
attempt  to  gain  her  purpose.  And  many 
feelings  combined  to  urge  her  on  to  such  a 
course  ;  she  hated  Louisa  with  that  in- 
tense hatred  that  only  a  jealous  woman 
can  feel  towards  her  successful  rival.  She 
perceived,  with  feminine  quickness  of  per- 
ception, how  deeply  Louisa's  heart  was 
enthralled  by  Lennox,  and  she  gloated 
over  the  prospect  of  inflicting  a  cruel 
wound  upon  it,  while  she  gratified  her 
own  vanity  by  carrying  oflT  an  admirer 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  beauties 
of  the  season. 
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But  every  day  seemed  to  render  her 
ask  more  difficult — her  chance  of  success 
ess  possible.  Every  day  Lennox  paid 
sss  and  less  attention  to  her,  and  became 
Qore  and  more  devoted  to  her  rival.  The 
nd  of  the  season  was  now  approaching, 
.ad  she  knew  as  well  as  Lady  Barbara 
hat  Louisa's  departure  into  the  country 
rould  probably  bring  on  a  crisis ;  and  she 
eared  that,  if  Lennox  had  once  com- 
nitted  himself,  there  could  no  longer  be 
my  room  for  hope.  The  necessity  for 
iction  then  was  urgent,  and  she  was  well 
ligh  at  her  wits'  end ;  she  had  tried  all 
;he  usual  arts  of  dropping  insinuations 
unfavourable  to  Louisa's  character,  and 
m^esting  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
her  feelings  ;  but  Lennox  had  now  become 
50  far  entangled  by  his  aflfection  for 
LfOuisa,  that  such  devices  as  these  only 
5ei*ved  yet  further  to  estrange  him  from 
the  contriver  of  them ;  all  her  great 
talents  for  pleasing  were  exerted,  whenever 
)he  had  an  opportunity,  but  still  she  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing,  that  though  a 
phased  and  attentive  listener  when  Louisa 
\\<i6  not  I'V,  no   sooner   did    her  liirht   and 
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graceful  form  make  its  appearance,  than, 
OQ  some  pretext  or  another,  he  quitted  her 
side,  and  made  his  way  to  his  more  suc- 
cessful rival. 

''  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,''  said  her  mo- 
ther, one  morning,  "  that  you  must  give 
up  all  hopes  of  Mr.  Lennox.  He  is  evi- 
dently beyond  the  reach  of  your  toils,  and 
has  given  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to 
that  milk-and-water  little  chit,  who  is  such 
a  friend  of  Susan's.  I  almost  wonder  he 
did  not  fall  in  love  with  Susan  herself. 
Ha!  ha!" 

And  the  mother  laughed  a  harsh,  dis- 
sonant laugh,  at  the  bare  idea  of  any  ooe 
becoming  attached  to  her  own  eldest-bom. 

Isabella,  however,  did  not  laugh ;  but 
frowned,  and  bit  her  lip.  It  is  unpleasaot 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  defeat  oneself— 
but  it  is  doubly  so  to  be  informed  of  it  by 
a  charitable  friend. 

"  I  don't  give  him  up  yet,"  said  Isabella. 
*'  I  don't  despair  after  all  of  winning  him 
over — not  that  I  care  two  straws  about 
the  man  myself — but  I  should  like  to  see 
Susan's  face,  when  she  hears  that  Charles 
Lennox  has  proposed  for  me,  and  that  her 
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lear  friend  is  broken-hearted.  And  if  I 
to  marry  him,  won't  I  make  him  pay  for 
he  trouble  he  has  given  me,  that's  all  1" 

"  That  ru  be  bound  you  wiU,"  retorted 
ler  mother.  ''  The  poor  man  will  never 
LDOW  a  minute's  rest  when  he  has  once 
leen  safely  tied  up,  and  placed  his  happi- 
idss,  as  they  say,  in  your  keeping,  I'll 
warrant ;  but  remember  the  old  proverb 
ibout  counting  your  chickens  before  they 
tre  hatched  :  '  First  catch  your  goose,'  as 
he  old  Cookery  Book  has  it ;  and  a  very 
ippropriate  direction  it  would  be  in  this 
ostance." 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  am  not  without  hope 
»f  catching  my  goose  this  time,  with  your 
ssistance.  I  have  thought  of  a  plan,  and 
rith  a  little  ingenuity  I  think  it  may  be 
arried  out." 

"Well,  child,  what  is  it?  I  will  do 
nything  I  can  to  help  you ;  for,  to  tell  you 
he  truth,  I  don't  much  fancy  giving  up 
he  game,  when  once  one  has  taken  it  in 
land  : — ^but  what's  your  plan  ?" 

**  Well,  you  see,  I  take  it  that  Miss 
yastlcton's  fair  expectations  are  just  as 
auch  an  attraction  to  Charles  Lennox  as 
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her  fair  face  ;  and  that  Lord  Stapleford*s 
fine  property  has  as  much  to  do  with  his 
admiration  as  his  grand-daughter's  fine 
figure  ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  he  is  more  dis- 
interested than  I  give  him  credit  for — or, 
in  other  words,  a  greater  fool  than  I  take 
him  for — the  old  lord,  his  father,  I  am 
sure,  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and 
would  never  hear  of  the  match,  if  Miss 
Castleton  had  no  prospect  of  anything  but 
her  father's  fortune." 

*' All  that  is  very  possible,"  replied  her 
mother;  "  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  afiects 
your  chances.  .  Miss  Castleton  will  proba- 
bly be  a  great  heiress,  and  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  prevent  it." 

"  But  it  is  very  possible  that  something 
may  have  occurred  to  interfere  with  her 
prospects,  which  Charles  Lennox  or  his 
father  may  not  have  heard  of;  and  we 
may  have  an  intimate  friend  abroad, 
who  is  better  informed,  and  from  whom 
we  may  have  heard  all  the  particulars;  eh, 
mamma  ?" 

Mrs.  Vernon  did  not  affect  to  misun- 
derstand her  daughter's  meaning.  She 
paused  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she  re- 
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lied,  but  it  was  not  that  she  was  sl.ojkdd 
t  the  scheme,  or  startled  at  the  notion  of 
iventing  such  a  lie,  but  simply  that  she 
id  not  see  how  she  could  give  plausibility 
r  currency  to  the  statement,  and  was 
leditating  as  to  the  practicability  of  doing 
D.     At  last  she  shook  her  head — 

"I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  done,  my 
ear ;  the  falsehood  would  be  readily  de- 
leted. The  Castletons  are,  of  course,  in 
onstant  communication  with  the  Abbot- 
hams,  and  would  at  once  discover  and 
xpose  the  untruth  " 

'*  Ay,  but  then,  mamma,  they  are  so 
ouch  interested,  that  their  denial  would 
lot  obtain  credence  so  readily  as  our  as- 
ertions;  and  even,  if  at  length  it  was 
ound  that  we  were  *  mistaken,'  it  would 
ake  some  time  ;  and  in  that  time  many 
hings  might  happen.  Lennox  might  be 
Irawn  off ;  Miss  Castleton  might  suspect 
hat  he  was  looking  out  for  her  fortune, 
ind  might  become  irreconcileably  offended 
idth  him.  In  fact,  it  gives  us  many 
chances,   whereas,   if  matters   remain   as 

:hcv  are,  I  do  not  sec  that  wc  have  any." 

ft  • 

*'  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  doubt- 
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k^~  wt^ti  her  motber ;  "  bat  hoff  an' 
w  te  Ml  afciMt  qveadiog  the  storr  tou 
nggOlf  If  il  ««s  koowo  to  come  from 
■K.  ft  Bi^A  be  Tiewed  with  suspidoa,  as, 
TOitr  attack  upon  young 
■%  kind  lad.  heart  is  pretty  well 
I  tbe  malxvK  would  be  too  ob- 

'l^HC  Hot  to  Me,"  said  Isabella.  "Do 
j«K  mtf  hKk  me  up ;  and,  whenever  vou 
base  >■  OfporCmiky,  assert  j-our  implicit 
kfief  ■  tte  Starr,  and  tbe  smxl  reasoiu 
Toa  harv  for  pbdi^  credence  io  it." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

jORD  Lennox  was  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair, with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
rhe  contents  did  not  appear  to  be  agree. 
ible  to  him,  for  as  he  read  he  frowned 
md  bit  his  lip,  and  the  blue  veins  started 
)ot  into  bold  relief  upon  his  forehead.  It 
was  evident  that  vexation,  grief,  annoy- 
mce,  and  indignation,  had  combined  to 
place  him  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind. 
He  read  the  letter  through  twice,  however, 
without  stirring  ;  and  then,  stretching  out 
bis  hand  to  a  bell  within  reach,  he  pulled 
it  violently,  and  resumed  his  study  of  the 
letter.  The  servant  speedily  answered  to 
the  summons. 

"  Is  Mr.  Lennox  in  the  house  ?'* 

"Just  come  in,  my  lord." 

'*  Let  him  know  that  I  wish  to  speak  to 
him  immediately." 
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"  Yes,  my  lord," 

And  the  servant  withdrew,  marvelling 
much  at  the  unusual  circumstance  of  his 
young  master  being  summoned  to  atteod 
upon  his  old  master  at  that  unwonted 
period  of  the  day. 

Charles  Lennox  himself  was  little  less 
surprised  than  his  attendant.  As  far  as 
he  knew,  everything  had  been  going  on 
smoothly ;  he  had  complied  with  his  fa- 
ther's directions,  in  deferring  his  proposal 
to  Miss  Castleton  until  such  time  as  he 
should  receive  his  permission  for  making 
it ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  managed 
to  retain  his  place  in  her  good  graces,  so 
as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  proposal  when  made. 

Moreover,  he  had  dined  at  home  the 
day  previous,  and  was  about  to  do  so  on 
that  day,  so  that  his  father  might  have 
said  anything  he  pleased  to  him  in  their 
after-dinner  tete-a-tete.  However,  there 
was  no  use  in  wondering ;  so,  prompted 
as  much  by  curiosity  as  filial  duty,  he  lost 
no  time  in  obeying  his  father's  summons. 
When  he  entered  the  room,  he  saw  at  a 
glance  that  there  was  something  wrong — 
very  wrong. 
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"  Sit  down,  sir,"  was  Lord  Lennox's 
3nly  greeting, 

Charles  Lennox  took  a  chair  in  silence, 
irondering  what  the  document  could  be 
that  had  evidently  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  excitement. 

*'  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  one  Higgins  ?" 

"  Higgins  ?  no,  sir,"  replied  the  son. 

"Perhaps  you  are  more  familiar  with 
the  term  *  Higgins,  Pilcher  and  Co.  ?'  " 

Lennox  started,  and  changed  colour. 
[t  was  the  name  of  a  shop  where  he  had 
purchased  many  articles  for  the  use  and 
Drnament  of  the  girl  Mary  Brown ;  and 
where  he  knew  that  he  had  a  long  bill, 
which  had  been  frequently  sent  in  to  him, 
EUid  as  frequently  neglected,  as  he  intended 
either  to  pay  off  this  and  others  similar 
after  his  marriage,  or  to  make  that  event 
an  excuse  for  getting  a  few  hundreds  out 
of  "  the  governor,"  to  enable  him  to  start 
fair.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  speak , 
BO  he  replied — 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know  the  shop  kept  by 
the  firm  of  that  name,  and  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  a  bill  there." 

**  And   you  are,    doubtless,    aware   fur 

VOL.    III.  G 
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whose  use   and  benefit  the  articles  pur- 
chased   there  were  intended  ?  In  short, 
sir,  you  know  the  name  of  Mary  Brown?'* 
Lennox  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  deny 
this;    at    the    same  time  he  viewed  the 
coming  storm  with  much  alarm.     He  knew 
that  Lord  Lennox  had  very  strict  notions 
about  morality,  and  that  he  owed  the  fa- 
vourable position  that  he  had  always  main- 
tained in  his  father's  good  opinion  very 
much  to  the  reputation  for  moral,  orderly 
conduct  which    he   had   always  enjoyed, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion, had  deserved.     He  feared,  therefore, 
that  his  father's  wrath  was  very  fiercely 
inflamed  against  him,  and  this   fear  was 
increased  by  the  cold,  calm  way  in  which 
he  spoke — not  thickly,  rapidly,  and  con- 
stantly repeating  his  words, as  was  his  cus- 
tom when  excited,  but  as  if  he  put  a  strong 
constraint    upon    himself,    and    weighed 
every  word    before  it   was   uttered.     He 
saw,    however,  that   the   case   was  clear 
against  him.     It  was  evident  that  Messrs. 
Higgins  and  Co.,  having  become  tired  of 
attempting  to  get  their  money  from  him, 
had  sent  the  bill  in]  to  his  father ;  and,  as 
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the  young  woman  had  frequently  ordered 
things  there,  and  had  them  put  down  to 
his  account,  her  name  had  unfortunately 
appeared  on  the  bill.  He  could  not  think 
at  the  moment  of  any  plausible  excuse, 
and  so  determined  to  remain  passive,  and 
await  his  father's  accusations.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  replying — 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  know  that  young  per- 
son." 

"And  you  do  not,  of  course,  attempt 
to  deny  the  kind  of  connexion  that  has 
existed  between  you  ?" 

Charles  Lennox  was  silent. 

"Now  answer  me,  Charles.  Have  I 
not  always  indulged  all  your  wishes  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  means,  and  even  beyond 
my  means?  Do  you  not  owe  me  some 
gratitude  for  the  pains  1  have  taken  to 
render  you  happy,  comfortable,  and  con- 
tented ?  Ought  you  not  to  have  endea- 
voured to  please  me,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  avoided  anything  which  you  knew 
would  pain  me  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
nothing  could  possibly  give  me  greater 
pain  than  your  first  entering  into  a  dis- 
reputable connexion  of  this  kind,  and  then 

g2 
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allowing  it  to  lead  you  to  contract  debts 
that  you  have  no  means  of  discharging?" 

**  I  am  truly  sorry — "  began  Lennox. 

"  Repentance,  Charles,  can  only  be 
manifested  by  deeds.  First,  promise  me 
to  cast  off  at  once  and  for  ever  this 
wretched  woman,  who  has  been  destroy- 
ing  your  well-being  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next  ;  and  then  make  up  your 
mind  at  once  to  marry  Miss  Vernon,  with 
whose  fortune  you  must  discharge  this 
and  the  other  similar  liabilities  which 
you  have  doubtless  contracted." 

"  Marry  Miss  Vernon,  sir  ?  Why  the 
time  has  arrived  when  you  promised  to 
give  your  sanction  to  my  union  with 
Miss  Castleton,  who  will,  ultimately,  be 
the  larger  fortune  of  the  two,  and  to 
whom  my  heart  is  already  unalterably  at- 
tached." 

*'  Your  heart,  Charles  ?  your  attach- 
ment ?  And  how  do  you  think  I  am  to 
believe  this?  And  how  much  do  you 
think  your  attachment  is  worth,  when, 
during  the  time  that  your  heart  has  been 
'  unalterably  attached'  to  Miss  Castleton, 
you  have  been  hving  in  open  shame  with 
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a  common  woman  out  of  the  streets.  No, 
no,  Charles,  such  conduct  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  anything  Uke  sincere, 
much  more  unalterable  attachment.  You 
have  knocked  that  support  from  under 
you.  You  have  no  claim  to  consideration 
on  the  score  of  wounded  feelings." 

"Well,  sir,  but  viewing  the  matter 
merely  in  a  worldly  point  of  view." 

"  On  that  score  also,  Charles,  Miss  Cas- 
tleton  is  inadmissible.  I  have  very  good 
authority  for  informing  you  that  an  event 
will  shortly  occur,  which  will  at  once  and 
for  ever  destroy  all  hopes  of  her  inheriting 
the  estates  of  her  grandfather.  But  listen, 
Charles ;  so  anxious  was  I  for  your  hap- 
piness, and  so  much  was  I  convinced  that 
that  happiness  depended  on  your  union 
with  Miss  Castleton,  that,  although  1  have 
every  reason  for  believing  my  information 
to  be  correct,  I  had  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  permit  your  marriage  to  take 
place,  to  content  myself  with  the  fortune 
she  will  inherit  from  her  father,  and  still 
further  to  pinch  myself,  and  cut  down, 
in  some  measure, }■  our  brothers'  and  sisters' 
fortunes,  in  order  that   vou  miirht  be  ena- 
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bled  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  your  heart, 
and,  in  some  measure  also,  support  yov 
future  position.  But,  providentially,  your 
unworthiness  has  been  brought  to  Ugfat, 
ere  the  sacrifice  had  been  made  for  yoo, 
and  ere  I  was  committed  to  a  course  of 
which  I  should  afterwards  have  bitterly 
repented.  Any  pecuniary  sacrifice  that  I 
could  make,  and  any  fortune  Miss  Cas- 
tleton  could  bring  you,  would  be  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  the  habit  only  of 
running  into  debt.  And  the  feelings  of 
your  heart  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  spare! 
Pshaw  !  I  now  know  what  they  are  made 
of." 

Lennox  hung  his  head,  abashed  and 
ashamed — **  Forgive  me,  my  dear,  kind 
father,*'  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  I  will  forgive  you,  Charles,  but  only  on 
the  conditions  I  have  mentioned.  Instant 
dismissal  of  this  odious  woman,  and  an 
immediate  transference  of  your  attentions 
to  Miss  Isabella  Vernon,  who,  I  have  Uttle 
doubt,  in  her  triumph  at  winning  you  back 
to  her  side,  will  forgive  you  the  attentions 
you  have  been  paying  to  another." 
**  And  what  if  I  refuse  your  terms,  Sir?" 
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sked  Lennox,  raising  his  head,  his  proud 
pirit  rebelling  against  the  dictation  to 
vhich  he  was  being  subjected. 

"  If  you  neglect  the  first  of  these  in- 
unctions, Sir,  the  penalty  will  be  an  iin- 
nediate  withdrawal  of  your  allowance ; 
uid  I  think  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
naintain  yourself  and  your  vile  paramour 
)n  your  pay.  If  you  refuse  to  comply 
inth  the  second,  I  shall  be  under  the 
gainful  necessity  of  making  both  Miss  Cas- 
;leton  and  Lady  Barbara  Pleydell  ac- 
]uainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
"ender  you  unworthy  of  aspiring  to  the 
[land  of  the  pure  and  spotless  creature 
B^'hom  you  have  thus  forfeited  !" 

"  And  may  not  1  have  some  time  to 
reflect  upon  a  course  of  conduct  which 
nust  so  materially  influence  the  welfare 

ind  happiness  of  my  future  life?" 

"  Yes  !  I  will  not  be  unreasonable ;  you 
line  at  home  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,'' 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  give  me  your  final 
letermination  after  dinner ;  now  you  had 
better  go  for  the  present." 

Six  hours  !     It  was  not  long  to  come  to 
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a  decision  on  a  point  of  that  nature !  After 
all,  however,  there  was  not  much  choice  in 
the  matter.  The  first  injunction  did  not 
give  him  much  trouble.  Poor  Mary  must 
have  gone  whenever  he  married,  and  he  saw 
at  once  that  he  had  no  alternative,  but  to 
comply  at  once  with  his  father's  com- 
mands. But  the  second  was  no  ordinary 
sacrifice.  To  give  up  the  fair  and  lovely 
Louisa,  to  whom  his  heart  had  attached 
itself  with  as  much  intensity  as  it  was 
capable  of  attaching  itself  to  anything,  and 
to  marry  Isabella,  to  whom  of  late,  owing 
mainly  to  her  constant  insinuations  against 
Louisa,  he  had  taken  almost  a  dislike ;  and 
this  too  at  a  moment  when  his  father  had 
become  so  much  interested  in  his  suit  as 
to  have  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
allowed  the  failure  of  her  great  expecta- 
tions to  have  interfered  with  it.  It  was  too 
provoking  to  have  so  narrowly  missed  such 
great  happiness.  For  although  at  first  be 
had  only  allowed  himself  to  think  of  Louisa 
in  the  event  of  her  becoming  a  great  heiress, 
he  had  latterly  become  so  enthralled  by 
her  attractions,  that  he  would  have  been 
only  too    much   delighted  to   have   bpen 
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united  to  her  on  any  terms.  And  now,  by 
his  own  folly,  his  chance  had  been  thrown 
away,  and  within  sight  of  Heaven  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  forego  all  hope  of  en- 
tering it. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  grief  and  re- 
luctance, he  felt  that  he  was  entirely  in  his 
father's  power ;  for  that  a  hint  from  him  of 
the  way  in  which  his  son's  spare  time  had 
been  disposed  of,  would  prove  as  effectual 
a  barrier  to  his  hopes  of  marrying  Louisa 
as  his  own  renunciation  of  her.  Submis- 
sion then  was  the  only  alternative  ;  but  one 
glimmer  of  hope  still  remained — his  father 
might  have  been  misinformed  about  Miss 
Castletou's  expectations  ;  and  if  he  found 
that  he  had  been  in  error,  and  that  they 
were  as  good  as  ever,  he  might  still  relent. 

Accordingly  after  dinner,  when  the  ladies 
had  retired,  and  Lord  Lennox  had  begun 
the  conversation  by  saying — 

"  Well,  Charles,  what  answer  have  you 
to  give  me  respecting  the  two  propositions 
that  I  made  to  you  this  morning  ?" 

He  replied,  **  I  submit  entirely  to  your 
good  pleasure, my  dear  father,  and  am  (jnite 
ready  to  do  what  you  require  of  me ;  but 

G   3 
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before  I  fioally  give  up  Miss  Castleton,  yoa 
will  allow  me  to  enquire  if  you  are  quiit 
certain  tliat  your  information  about  her  is 
correct." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  I  am  quite  certain,  quite 
certain.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  heard  it— 
your  mother  had  it  from  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
who  told  her  that  she  had  just  been  told  by 
a  lady  who  had  had  it  from  a  friend  in  Ger- 
many, who  knew  tiie  Abbotshams  very 
well,  and  was  constantly  in  their  society. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  said  she  had  promised  not 
to  give  the  name  of  her  informant,  as  she 
was  a  friend  of  Lady  Barbara  Pleydell,  and 
thought  that  she  might  be  annoyed  at  any 
one  else's  proclaiming  what  she  chose  to 
keep  secret ;  but,  if  you  like,  I  will  ask 
Lady  Barbara  herself,  though,  by  the  bye, 
that  would  be  useless;  for  I  remember  your 
liiother  told  me  that  she  had  heard  a  lady, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Macdonald  had  mentioned 
it,  go  up  to  Lady  Barbara  and  ask  her  if 
it  was  true,  and  she  did  not  deny  it,  but 
only  said  some  unmeaning  nonsense  about 
not  being  authorised  to  confirm  it,  and  so 
on  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  if  she  had  known 
it  was  not  true,  she  would  have  taken  pains 
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enough  to  have  contradicted  it»  for  she's 
sharp  enough — quite  sharp  enough — I  can 


Well,  then,  lam  afraid  it  is  too  true," 
said  Lennox  with  a  sigh,  as  he  saw  his  last 
chance  melt  away  from  before  him,  ''  and 
I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  being  united  to 
that  most  lovely,  most  amiable  of  beings." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  to  be  sure  you  must — 
to  be  sure  you  must — and  mind  you  set 
about  the  other  affair  in  good  earnest,  for 
you  must  be  married  this  season  in  order 
to  pay  those  bills,  for  I  can  promise  you  I 
am  not  goiiig  to  pay  your  debts — 1  am  not 
going  to  pay  your  debts.*' 

**  Indeed,  Sir,  I  will  try  and  obey  you  as 
I  promised." 

"  Very  well,  Charles,  mind  you  do — 
and  begin  at  once ;  you  are  going  to  the 
ball  to-night  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Well,  your  mother  will  be  there,  and 
I  shall  tell  her  to  bring  me  home  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  way  in  which  you 
behave;  for  we  must  have  no  more 
trifling — no  more  trifling — and  now  shall 


we  go  to  the  ladies  ? 


if 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


On  that  evening  there  was  a  grand  ball, 
given  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  feshioD- 
able  world  to  all  the  foreign  royalty  then 
staying  in  town,  of  whom  there  were  at 
that  time  several.  It  was  a  ball  to  which 
Louisa  had  looked  forward  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure,  as  she  not  only  knew 
that  Lennox  would  be  there,  but  also  that 
she  should  see  several  people  whose  names 
were  familiar  to  her,  and  with  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  she  had  a  natural  curi- 
osity to  become  acquainted. 

Other  engagements,  however,  had  pre- 
vented her  from  arriving  early,  and  when 
she  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
ball-room,  her  first  look  vvas  to  see  whether 
Lennox  was  there,  and  if  he  were  waiting 
for  or  expecting  her.  Her  quick  eye  soon 
detected  him.     He  was  dancing  with  Isa- 
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bella,  bat  as  she  knew  that  he  had  always 
kept  up  more  or  less  of  intimacy  with  her, 
and  was  naturally  desirous  of  wiling  away 
the  time  till  she  arrived, — his  doing  so 
occasioned  her  neither  surprise  nor  dis- 
pleasure. 

A  quadrille  had  just  been  commenced, 
and,  declining  an  invitation  to  dance,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  too  late  and  should 
not  be  able  to  get  a  vis-a^visy  she  amused 
herself  with  looking  at  the  distinguished 
individuals  who  were  dancing  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  quadrille,  and  whose 
names  she  speedily  learned  from  the  un- 
successful candidate  for  her  hand,  who, 
though  refused  his  dance,  seemed  to  think 
that  nothing  could  prevent  his  standing 
by  her  and  talking  to  her,  and  that  the 
fact  that  Lennox  was  otherwise  engaged 
gave  him  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 
neglected.  He  seemed  delighted  to  find 
that  his  superior  information  as  to  the 
foreigners  gave  him  the  means  of  interest- 
ing and  amusing  his  fair  companion. 

His  gratification,  however,  was  short- 
lived, for  Louisa's  attention  was  quickly 
diverted  to  another  channel  bv  the  cessa- 
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lion  of  the  music,  which  announced  the 
termination  of  the  quadrille. 

Now,  she  thought,  Lennox  would  cer- 
tainly come  up  to  her.  She  had  lost  sight 
of  him  in  the  crowd,  but  expected  everv 
moment  to  see  him  emerge  from  it.  At 
length  her  eye  caught  sight  of  him  ;  but 
he  was  not  coming  towards  her — he  was 
leading  Isabella  Vernon  into  the  refresh- 
ment-room. She  supposed  that  he  had 
not  seen  them  arrive,  and  she  knew  that, 
even  if  he  had,  if  Isabella  had  asked  him 
to  get  her  an  ice  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
She  waited,  therefore,  patiently  for  his 
coming  out  again,  but  his  stay  was  so  pro- 
tracted that  the  band  had  already  struck 
up  the  first  bar  of  a  waltz  before  he  ap- 
peared. At  this  moment  the  gentleman 
who  had  asked  her  for  the  last  quadrille, 
and  who  had  never  left  her  side,  begged 
that,  if  she  were  not  engaged,  she  would 
do  him  the  honour  of  dancing  with  him ; 
and,  as  she  could  not  refuse,  she  reluc- 
tantly gave  up  all  hopes  of  Lennox  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least.  As 
they  were  going,  however,  to  take  their 
place  in  the  circle,  they  encountered  him 
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returning  from  the  tea-room  with  Isabella. 
She  frankly  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
He  took  it,  coloured  slightly,  said  some« 
thing  about  her  being  very  late  that  even- 
ing in  arriving,  and  passed  on.  She 
thought  his  manner  rather  odd,  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  he  had  not  en- 
gaged her  for  the  next  dance;  but  still 
she  did  not  think  much  of  it,  though  her 
pre-occupation  prevented  her  deriving 
much  enjoyment  from  her  waltz. 

They  had  arrived  so  late  that  the  doors 
of  the  supper-room,  which  was  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  ball-room,  were  now 
thrown  open.  Louisa  thought  that  Lien- 
nox  would  certainly  now  come  to  oflfer  her 
his  arm.  He  always  took  her  in  to  supper, 
and  his  habit  of  doing  so  was  so  well 
known,  that  other  gentlemen  seldom  ven- 
tured to  ask  her  In  this  case,  however, 
as  he  did  not  immediately  make  his  appear- 
ance, her  partner  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  follow  the  stream  and  go  into  supper 
with  him  ?  But  she  declined,  on  the  plea 
that  the  crowd  would  be  too  great,  and 
looked  anxiously  round  for  Lennox,  but 
in  vain  ! 
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When  she  returned    to   her  aunt,  the 
latter  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  Mr.  Len- 
nox, and  whether  she    was  engaged   to 
dance  with  him  ?  and  on  being  i^ormcd 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  looked  both 
anxious  and  annoyed.     It  confirmed  her 
worst    fears,    namely,  that  Lennox    had 
heard  the  rumour  of  the  chslnge  in  her 
views  and  expectations,  and  was  going  to 
back  out  of  his  courtship  in  consequence. 
How  this  rumour  had  got  abroad  was  a 
perfect  mystery  to  Lady   Barbara.     She 
felt  quite  certain  that  Lady  Abbotsbam 
had  communicated  with  no  one  but  her- 
self.    She  was  equally  sure  that  she  had 
not  opened  her  lips  on  the  subject  to  any 
living  creature.     She    had   done  all  she 
could  to  find  out  from  Mrs.    Macdonald 
the  name  of  her  informant,  but  that  lady 
had  been  so  well  tutored  by  Mrs.  Vemoa 
that  all  her  attempts  were  vain  ;  for  Mrs. 
Macdonald  knew  well  enough  that  Mrs. 
Vernon's  authority  would  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  and  that  to  name  her  as  her  in- 
formant would  be  to  throw  discredit  on 
her  relation,  and  she  therefore  preserved 
inviolate  the  secresy  to  which  Mrs.  Vernon 
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ad  enjoined  her— -a  consequence  on  vrhich 
le  crafty  Isabella  had  calculated,  when 
le  fixed  upon  her  as  the  person  to  dis- 
sminate  the  story  that  she  had  invented, 
dd  which  she  was  no  less  surprised  than 
leased  to  find  so  faintly  denied  by  Lady 
arbara  herself. 

Meanwhile,  time  slipped  away.  While 
le  majority  were  at  supper,  a  few  enthu- 
astic  dancers  were  enjopng  the  compara- 
ve  emptiness  of  the  ball-room,  and  having 
mad  waltz  all  to  themselves.  But  Len- 
>x  was  not  amongst  these.  He  had  then 
>ne  into  supper — and  gone  without  her. 
erhaps,  however,  he  had  been  the  victim 
'  circumstances.  He  had  been  dancing, 
id  could  not  civilly  leave  his  partner, 
ouisa  was  trying  to  convince  herself  that 
lis  had  been  the  case,  when,  looking  up, 
le  saw  him  slowly  emerging  from  the 
ipper-room  with  Isabella  Vernon  on  bis 
m.  Had  a  snake  stung  her  she  could 
rt  have  experienced  a  greater  pang.  She 
new  he  had  not  been  dancing  the  last 
mce  with  her.  He  must,  then,  have  de- 
lerately  sought  her  for  the  express  pur- 
)se  of  taking  her  in   to  supper,  though 
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be  was  as  well  aware  as  Louisa  herself 
that  she  would  not  go  into  the  room  until 
he  came  to  claim  her.  He  had,  then,  de- 
liberately neglected  her,  and  transferred 
his  attentions  to  one  whom  she  knew  she 
had  little  reason  to  regard  as  a  friend. 
She  could  not  then  think  of  the  cause  of 
such  conduct :  she  only  felt  overwhelmed 
at  its  existence.  Her  aunt,  however,  di- 
vined the  cause  only  too  well.  She  saw 
that  Lennox's  conduct  was  the  result  not 
of  accident,  or  even  of  a  casual  pique  or 
lover's  quarrel,  but  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
act,  the  commencement  of  a  well-arranged 
plan  for  breaking  off  the  affair  altogether. 

Boiling  with  indignation,  she  would  have 
liked  to  have  carried  off  Louisa  at  once ; 
but,  reflecting  that  the  public  would  re- 
mark it,  and  would  say  that  Miss  Castle- 
ton  would  not  stay  at  a  ball  unless  Mr. 
Lennox  was  by  her  side  all  the  time,  she 
thought  it  better  to  stay  for  some  time 
longer  at  least. 

Louisa  herself  thought  neither  of  going 
away  nor  of  staying.  Mechanically,  she 
accepted  the  first  person  that  asked  her  to 
dance;  and   though   she  listened   to   his 
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irords,  and  even  replied  to  them,  it  seemed 
:o  be  all  iu  a  dream.  At  last,  suddenly 
md  unexpectedly,  Lennox  came  up  to  her 
ind  asked  her  to  dance  the  next  quadrille. 
Flis  presence  immediately  recalled  her  to 
lierself,  and  the  indignation  that  she  felt 
Foand  an  expression  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice^  as  she  informed  him  that  she  was 
engaged  for  the  two  next  dances,  and 
that  after  that  she  was  going  home. 

Lennox  bowed,  made  no  reply,  but  re- 
tired ;  and  this  was  all  that  passed  between 
them  on  that  eventful  evening ;  an  even- 
ing to  which  both  had  looked  forward  in 
the  morning  as  likely  to  be  productive  of 
BO  much  pleasure ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  they  had  expected  would  be 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  another's 
society. 

It  is  almost  to  be  questioned  whether 
Louisa  or  Lennox  felt  the  more  utterly 
wretched,  as  they  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  that  night  after  quitting  the 
ball.  Louisa,  no  doubt,  was  far  more  sus- 
ceptible ;  her  love  was  far  deeper — her 
feelings  far  more  easily  wounded.  But 
then  all  that  had  happened  was  to  her  so 
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dness  of  that  eveDing  would  be  remem- 
ered  only  as  we  think  of  some  horrid 
ream. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  case  was,  she 
bought,  in  her  aunt's  demeanour.     Lady 
kurbara  looked  grave  and  sad,  and  did  not 
oake  any  attempt  at  consoling  Louisa,  or 
rying  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears.     In 
act,  she  di^  not  broach  the  subject.    She 
at  that  she  could  say  little  in  the  way  of 
»mfort,  and  she  therefore  thought  it  best 
JO  say  nothing  at  all ;  while  Louisa,  though 
ibe  would  willingly  have  opened  her  heart 
to  her  aunt,  if  she  had  been  invited,  felt 
i  natural  reluctance  to  be  the  first  to  start 
the  conversation.     The  subject,  therefore, 
was  not  mentioned  between  them,  and  this 
made  Louisa  think  more  seriously  of  the 
matter    than   she  might  otherwise   have 
done.     Her   heart  w^as  very  heavy,  and, 
when  she  gained  her  own  chamber,  she 
dismissed  her  maid  as  soon  as  possible; 
and,  finding  herself  in  solitude,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  buried  her  face  in 
the  bed-clothes,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Her  tears  seemed   to  afford  a  relief  to 
her  suffering  heart ;  and  after  a  time  she 
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became  more  composed,  and,  remaioiagon 
her  knees,  offered  up  her  bumble  prayers 
that  her  present  affliction  might  soon  be 
turned  into  joy,  or,  if  that  were  not  pos- 
sible, that  she  might  have  strength  to  bear 
up  under  it,  and  grace  to  improve  it  to 
her  own  ultimate  advantage.  And  whea 
she  then  sought  her  pillow,  she  was  un- 
doubtedly in  a  happier  frame  of  mind, 
than  the  cause  of  all  her  grief,  who  lay 
tossing  on  his  feverish  couch,  in  vain 
courting  slumber,  and  endeavouring  to 
drown  the  sense  of  his  present  care  in  a 
temporary  forgetfulness. 

He  had  no  consolatory'  hopes.  He  could 
not  be  blinded  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  When  he 
determined  to  obey  his  father's  injunctions, 
he  knew  what  was  in  store  for  him. 

But  he  had  not  known  how  bitter  the 
trial  would  be ;  to  see  Louisa  Castleton.  to 
speak  to  her,  to  feel  that  by  his  own  act 
alone  was  he  kept  from  her,  and  then, 
worst  of  all,  to  learn  by  her  peremptory 
refusal  and  altered  demeanour  that  he 
had  succeeded  but  too  well  in  estranging 
her   from   him,    was   a  bitter,  bitter  cnp 
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indeed  ;  and  then  he  had  no  hope  for  the 
future.  He  knew  that  the  same  course  of 
conduct  must  be  pursued  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night,  until  the  sacrifice 
was  consummated,  until  an  impassable 
gulf  was  established  between  him  and 
Louisa,  and  an  indissoluble  knot  connected 
him  with  her  rival.  He  was  almost 
tempted  to  break  his  promise  to  his 
lather,  to  throw  himself  at  Louisa's  feet, 
tell  her  all,  and  entreat  her  forgiveness  ; 
but  then  the  thought  of  what  that  *'  all" 
implied  presented   itself  to  his  mind,  and 

he  shrank  from  revealing  to  that  pure  and 
spotless   spirit   the    wickedness,   and   yet 
more  the  weakness,  of  which  he  had   been 
guilty.     "  No,"  he  tliought,  **  I  must  go 
through  with  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better."     But  during  all  this  time  he 
never  thought  of  what  she  might  be  suf- 
fering ;  he  never  considered  the  pain  that 
his  conduct  must  have  caused  her,  utterly 
inexplicable  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
her — no,  his  grief  was  all  for  himself.    He 
had  set  his  heart  upon  winning  Louisa's 
affections,  and  he  liad  won  them.     He  had 
then  set  his  heart  upon  gaining  her   hand. 
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and  in  that  he  was  disappointed — and  it 
was  this  disappointment  that  caused  him 
so  much  grief  and  vexation.  If  Louisa 
had  been  a  beautiful  picture,  or  a  match- 
less statue,  that  he  had  coveted  and  failed 
to  obtain,  he  could  not  have  thought  less 
of  the  state  of  her  feelings,  or  the  wounds 
that  his  conduct  was  inflicting  on  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  result  of  Louisa's  meditations  on  the 
subject,  which  of  course  almost  exclusively 
occupied  her  thoughts,  was,  that  when 
next  she  met  Lennox  she  would  as  far  as 
possible  lay  aside  her  pride,  and  would  do 
all  in  her  power,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  maidenly  modesty,  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation.  She  gave  Lennox 
credit  for  feeling  their  estrangement  as 
acutely  as  she  did  herself,  and  she  felt 
confident,  that,  if  nothing  but  a  casual 
misunderstanding  had  been  the  cause  of 
it,  he  would  eagerly  grasp  at  any  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  explanation. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  moment 
arrived  for  putting  her  resolutions  into 
practice.  The  very  next  day  she  met 
Lennox  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  mutnnl 
friend,  who  had  flattered  herself  that  she 
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was  doing  the  very  kindest  thing  possible 
in  inviting  them  to  meet  one  another.  The 
Pleydells  and  Louisa  arrived  first,  but 
Lennox  was  not  very  long  after  them,  and 
as  he  came  up  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  he  found  himself  close 
to  the  sofa  on  which  Louisa  was  sitting. 
When  his  eye  met  hers,  a  bright  blush 
tinged  her  cheek,  but  she  held  out  ber 
hand  frankly,  and  said — '^  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Lennox  ?"  in  a  tone  that  was  meant 
to  convey  to  his  mind  the  assurance,  that 
she  was  quite  ready  to  forgive  and  forget 
all  that  had  passed  when  last  they  met. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  resist 
such  an  appeal.  Lennox  eagerly  responded 
to  it,  pressed  the  delicate  httle  hand  that 
was  held  out  to  welcome  him,  and  seating 
himself  by  her  side  on  the  sofa,  com* 
menced,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  height- 
ened colour,  an  animated  conversation. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  touch  upon  the 
events  of  the  late  ball,  but  rattled  on  upon 
general  topics  in  his  usual  lively  and  en- 
tertaining manner. 

Louisa's  heart  bounded  with  joy — she 
thought    that    all  misunderstanding  was 
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now  at  an  end,  and  though  she  would 
have  preferred  that  the  cause  of  it  should 
have  been  cleared  up,  she  was  well  con- 
tented to  bury  it  all  in  oblivion.  Her 
happiness,  however,  was  short-lived ;  Len- 
nox had  not  occupied  the  seat  by  her  side 
for  many  minutes,  ere  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Vernon  were  announced,  and  starting  like 
a  frightened  deer,  he  sprung  from  his  seat 
on  pretence  of  making  room  for  Mrs. 
Vernon ;  and  when  that  lady  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  by  seating 
herself  next  to  the  dismayed  Louisa,  he 
turned  round  and  addressed  himself  to 
Isabella,  who,  although  Susan  was  generally 
permitted  to  accept  the  dinner  invitations, 
had  in  this  instance  taken  her  place,  having 
learnt  that  Lennox  was  to  be  of  the  party, 
andbeing  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  completing  her  conquest  over  him ;  for 
so  infatuated  does  vanity  make  us,  that  al- 
though she  perceived  very  clearly  that  Len- 
nox was  actuated,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
mercenary  motives  in  his  pursuit  of  Miss 
Castleton,  she  was  convinced  that  his  par- 
tiality to  herself  was  of  a  purely  disin- 
terested nature — and  that,  if  the  prestige 
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of  riches  were  removed  from  her  rival, 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  Len- 
nox's affections  would  be  immediatel? 
transferred  to  herself. 

Louisa,  although  suflSciently  vexed  at 
the  loss  of  Lennox's  society,  and  at  his 
place  being  taken  by  a  person,  whom  she 
disliked  so  much  as  Mrs.  Vernon,  did  not 
apprehend  that  the  annoyance  would  be 
a  lasting  one.  Dinner  would  soon  be  an- 
nounced, and  then,  she  flattered  herself, 
Lennox  would  assuredly  offer  her  bis  arm. 
Isabella,  however,  had  drawn  him  to  a 
part  of  the  room  remote  from  the  sofa, 
where  Louisa  was  sitting,  and  near  the 
door  that  opened  on  the  staircase ;  and 
when  dinner  was  announced ,  and  the  prin- 
cipal guests  had  been  marshalled  oflf,  the 
hostess  turned  to  tell  Mr.  Lennox  to  take 
Miss  Castleton,  and  found  that  he  was 
even  then  passing  out  of  the  room  with 
Isabella  on  his  arm.  Poor  Louisa!  she 
had  seen  it  all,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her  at  the  evident  preference  be  gave  to 
her  rival.  During  dinner  they  were 
placed  opposite  to  each  other,  and  Louisa's 
thoughts  were  terribly  distracted  and  di- 
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verted  from  the  coaversatioa  she  was  at- 
tempting to  carry  on  with  her  neighbour, 
by  her  anxious  watching  of  the  couple 
opposite,  where  Lennox  was  evidently  ex- 
erting all  the  conversational  talents  for 
which  he  was  so  celebrated,  in  order  to 
entertain  Isabella,  who  responded  on  her 
part  with  more  than  usual  alacrity,  being 
stimulated  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
eye  of  her  rival  was  upon  her.  Thus  did 
the  hours  of  dinner  pass  away ;  and,  when 
the  gentlemen  rejoined  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room,  Lennox  actually  brushed 
by  Louisa  in  order  to  seat  himself  by 
Isabella,  who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  A  more  markod  neglect  of  the 
one,  or  a  more  direct  preference  for  the 
other,  could  not  have  been  exhibited  ;  and 
Louisa  felt  it  bitterly,  and  felt  it  the  more, 
as  her  hopes,  that  all  her  troubles  were  at 
an  end,  had  been  so  strongly  aroused,  so 
short  a  time  previous.  She  felt,  too,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  company  were  upon  her, 
and  that  in  the  sight  of  all  she  was  neg- 
lected, thrown  over,  cast  off,  by  the  man, 
whom  she  worshipped  with  all  the  fond- 
ness of  her  loving  heart. 
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herself,  as  heroically  as  she  could.  But 
alas  !  for  poor  Liouisa,  she  was  no  heroine, 
but  a  gentle,  loving,  tender-hearted  girl, 
and  though  she  contrived  to  suppress  all 
outward  show  of  emotion  in  the  presence 
of  others,  many  and  bitter  were  the  tears 
that  she  shed  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Lennox's  task  was  but  half  accompUsbed. 
He  bad  broken  with  Louisa ;  and,  hardest 
pang  of  all,  he  bad  a  second  time  torn 
asunder  the  link  that  united  them,  just  as 
her  own  fair  hands  had  so  gracefully  re- 
paired the  fracture.  Severe  had  been  the 
struggle,  but  it  had  been  borne — and  he 
felt  now  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  he  bad 
completely  shut  the  door  of  reconciliation 
with  her  against  himself. 

But  there  was  yet  another  deed  to  do, 
from  which  he  shrank  even  more  than 
rom  that  which  he  had  just  accomplished. 
He  must  see  the  frail  companion  of  his 
lighter  hours,  and  inform  her  that  they 
must  part — at  once  and  for  ever ;  and  he 
shrank  from  this,  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
that  he  should  be  met  by  prayers  and  en- 
treaties that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
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withstand.  In  breaking  with  Louisa  Cas- 
tleton,  he  knew  that  whatever  she  might 
suffer 9  she  would  be  an  unresisting  victim. 
Her  own  delicacy  and  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety, would  forbid  a  word,  a  look,  of  an- 
guish or  complaint  to  proceed  from  her 
towards  him ;  and  Lennox  was  one  of  those 
who  never  think  of  the  grief  of  others,  un- 
less it  is  forcibly  brought  before  their  eyes. 
He  would  see  no  signs  of  the  pain  he  was 
about  to  inflict,  and  therefore  he  would 
take  it  for  granted  no  pain  existed.  But 
with  the  unsophisticated  child  of  nature  it 
would  be  different.  No  maidenly  scruples 
would  ensure  her  silent  acquiescence  ;  no 
fear  of  the  world's  censure  would  stifle  the 
voice  of  her  reproaches ;  then,  too,  she 
was  a  mother,  and  all  the  force  of  her  ma- 
ternal love  would  plead  against  the  deser- 
tion of  her  innocent  infant.  Lennox  hated 
a  scene,  and  a  scene  of  an  appalUng  nature 
he  knew  he  should  have  to  go  through  ; 
and  therefore  he  feared,  and  therefore  he 
postponed  it. 

At  length,  however,  the  conviction  that 
it  must  be  done  some  day — the  annoyance 
cf  having  the  dread  of  it  perpetually  hang- 
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ing  over  him — and  the  reiterated  injunc- 
tions of  his  father,  combined  to  urge  him 
to  go  through  with  his  task  at  once ;  and 
accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after  the  dinner 
where  he  had  finally  broken  with  Louisa, 
he  made  his  way  with  slow  step  and  hang- 
ing head,  like  one  going  to  execution,  to 
the  small  lodging  in  King  Street,  where 
his  unfortunate  mistress  resided. 

Admitting  himself  with  his  latch-key, 
he  entered  the  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  has  been  before  presented  to 
the  reader,  and  discovered  her  in  all  the 
beauty  of  young  maternity,  sitting  on  a 
low  chair,  and  bending  over  her  baby, 
who  was  lying  in  her  lap,  apparently  fest 
asleep.  She  was  looking  pale  and  deli- 
cate, from  the  effects  of  recent  illness.  All 
that  had  been  coarse  about  her  had  disap- 
peared, or  been  softened  down,  partly 
from  that  cause  and  partly  from  the  length 
of  time  during  which  she  had  been  relieved 
from  manual  labour,  and  occupied  only  in 
sedentary  employments.  As  she  sat  thus, 
a  slight  flush  tinging  her  pale  cheek, 
while  her  soft  hair  escaped  in  natural 
curls  from    the  coquettish    little  cap  by 
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which  it  was  surmounted,  Lennox  could 
not  help  thinking  that  in  the  highest 
circles  of  fashion  he  had  seldom  met  with 
any  thing  more  delicately  beautiful  than 
this  poor  village  girl. 

'*  Hush  1  Lennox,"  said  she,  raising  her 
finger  to  her  lips,  and  speaking  in  a  whis- 
per. ''  Hush  I  tread  softly  and  come  and 
see  your  boy — how  lovely  he  looks  in  his 
sleep." 

He  stepped  forward  on  tiptoe  as  he  was 
desired,  and  looking  over  the  mother's 
shoulder,  gazed  upon  the  countenance  of 
his  sleeping  infant.  Yes,  it  was  his  own 
son — ^his  first-born — the  child  who,  had  the 
bond  of  wedlock  united  him  to  its  mother, 
would  have  been  the  heir  to  his  title  and 
his  name — but  whom  he  was  now  about 
to  cast  into  the  wide  world,  to  perish  mise- 
rably, or  to  become  but  too  probably  the 
companion  of  pickpockets  or  cut-throats. 
As  he  gazed  on  the  innocent  face  of  the 
babe,  its  soft  cheeks  tinged  with  a  bright 
flush,  reclining  on  its  mother's  bosom, 
and  its  eyelids  closed  and  fringed  with 
long  silken  lashes,  his  heart  smote  him, 
and  he  felt  to  a  certain  extent  conscious 
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of  the  iniquity  of  whidi   he  had  been 
guilty. 

''Is  he  not  beautiful?"  said  Mary, 
raising  her  large  eyes  to  his,  glistening  with 
pleasure.  ''Is  he  not  lovely?  and  do 
you  know,  Lennox,  infant  as  he  is,  I  can 
see  such  a  likeness  to  you.  He  has  yoor 
forehead  and  your  mouth  exactly,  and 
when  he  is  asleep  like  this  he  is  your  very 
image ;  when  his  eyes  are  open,  the  like- 
ness is  not  quite  so  striking,  for  his  eyes 
are  darker  than  yours,  I  fancy  they  are 
more  like  mine." 

As  she  spoke,  the  little  fellow  woke  up, 
and  displayed  a  pair  of  eyes,  which  his 
mother  had  truly  observed  were  like  hers 
— large  and  brilliant.  He  seemed  to  gaze 
with  wonder  at  his  father,  for  he  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  him ;  and  Lennox, 
conscious-stricken  as  he  was,  felt  almost 
embarrassed  by  the  steady  stare  of  a  baby 
a  month  old. 

He  moved  his  position,  and  sat  down  in 
a  chair  opposite. 

*'  Oh,  now  do  take  him  in  your  arms 
for  a  minute,"  said  the  young  mother; 
"you    have  never  held   him  yet,  and  I 
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should  80  like  to  see  you.     Do,  dear,  to 
please  me/' 

''But  shan't  I  let  him  fall  or  hurt  him?" 
"Oh  no!  make  a  lap — there,  that's 
right ;  now  he  can't  fall  out." 
"  But  won't  he  be  frightened  ?" 
"  No,  he  is  too  young  for  that ;  there," 
said  she,  as  she  placed  the  child  on  his 
knee,  "  now  I  can  see  you  both  at  once. 
Oh,  Lennox,  he  certainly  is  wonderfully 
like  you — but  you  look  serious,  dear ;  is 
any  thing  the  matter  ?  Indeed  you  don't 
look  well ;  but  I  was  so  taken  up  with 
shewing  you  our  dear  little  one  that  1  had 
not  observed  it  before.  What  is  it  ? — do 
tell  me.  You  know  if  I  can't  do  you  any 
good,  I  may,  at  any  rate,  sympathize  with 
you  ;  and  though  you  have  great  and  rich 
friends  and  relations,  there  is  none  who 
loves  you  so  dearly,  and  would  do  so 
much  for  you,  as  your  poor  Mary." 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  eye  as  she  spoke, 
and  the  look  she  threw  upon  Lennox  was 
80  fond,  so  loving,  that  it  almost  diverted 
him  from  his  purpose ;  and  he  thought  he 
would  give  up  all,  and  fly  to  some  distant 
place  where,  unknown  and  unheeded,  he 
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might  live  with  the  womaa  that  loved  him, 
and  gain  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  But  the  image  of  Louisa  Castleton 
presented  itself  to  him,  and  he  thought, 
''  Have  I  had  courage  to  give  up  all  my 
hopes  of  winning  that  heavenly  creature, 
and  shall  I  shrink  from  sacrificing  this 
earthly  beauty  ?  No —  no — away  with 
romance.  I  must  go  through  with  my 
task." 

''  I  will  tell  you,  Mary,"  he  said  aloud, 
*'  what  it  is  that  has  grieved  and  distressed 
me ;  but  first  put  the  child  away,  and 
come  and  sit  by  me,  for  what  I  have  to 
say  concerns  you  ;  and  may,  I  fear,  grieve 
you  as  well  as  myself." 

A  vague  dread  smote  the  poor  girl's 
heart,  as  she  heard  these  words.  She  com- 
plied, however,  without  speaking,  and 
laying  the  child  into  a  small  cradle,  she 
placed  it  at  her  feet,  where  it  was  soon 
rocked  to  sleep.  Then  putting  her  hand 
timidly  into  that  of  Lennox,  she  said — 

"  Now  then  pray  relieve  my  suspense, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  hardly  know  bow  to 
begin,  or  how  to  explain  to  you  the  situa- 
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tioD  in  which  I  find  myself;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  you  must  know  that  I  am  by  no 
means  rich,  and  my  allowance  was  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  myself,  so  that  latterly 
the  expense  of  maintaining  you,  and  paying 
for  the  doctor  and  nurse  during  your  illness, 
bias  got  me  into  considerable  difficulties." 
"  Is  that  all?"  interrupted  Mary,  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  lighting  up  her  countenance, 
''  I  was  afraid  it  was  something  much  worse 
than  that.  Surely  people  will  wait  for 
their  money  some  little  time,  and  now  I  am 
strong  again,  I  will  work  and  get  money, 
and  support  mjrself  and  baby,  and  perhaps 
pay  somethiug  over  to  you  into  the  bar- 
gain. I  am  not  one  of  your  fine  ladies 
who  can  do  nothing  but  spend  their  hus- 
band's money.  I  will  earn  some  for  you  ; 
you  know  I.  would  have  worked  before, 
Lennox,  but  you  never  would  let  me  ;  and 
now  I  am  strong  and  healthy,  I  will  work 
at  my  needle,  take  in  fine  washing,  keep 
myself  employed  from  morning  till  night, 
so  that  you  shall  not  say  I  am  an  expense 
to  you  again.  You  know  you  said  that 
that  waistcoat  I  embroidered  for  you,  would 
have  cost  you  a  couple  of  guineas  if  you 
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had  bought  it.  K I  do  some  more  of  them, 
and  sell  them,  I  shall  get  plenty  of  guineas, 
shaVtl,  dear?" 

Lennox  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm. 
''  Indeed,  Mary,  I  do  not  doubt  your  wil- 
lingness ;  and  I  hope  you  may,  as  you  say, 
be  able  to  support  yourself,  but  you  have 
not  yet  heard  the  worst  of  my  story.  One 
of  the  tradesmen  from  whom  you  have  pur- 
chased some  things  on  my  credit,  tired  of 
applying  ineffectually  to  me  for  his  money, 
has  sent  in  the  bill  to  my  father.  He  has 
been  examining  me  on  the  subject,  and  has 
discovered  the  whole  secret  of  our  con- 
nexion." 

Here  he  paused  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
communication. 

'*  And  what  does  he  want  you  to  do?" 
said  she  almost  breathlessly. 

*'  Now  for  it,"  thought  Lennox;  **  I  will 
let  her  know  it  all  at  once." 

"  He  insists  upon  my  parting  from  you, 
and  marrying  a  young  lady  of  fortune  im- 
mediately." 

"  But  vou  will  not  do  it !"  she  almost 
screamed.  "  Oh,  Lennox,  you  will  not  tear 
yourself  from  the  heart  that  loves  you — you 
will  not  desert  your  poor  and  innocent 
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child — ^you  will  not  give  yourself  to  the 
arms  of  another,  and  let  me  never,  never 
see  you  more.  Oh,  Lennox,  you  cannot 
be  so  very,  very  cruel — your  father  cannot 
wish  you  to  act  thus.  Oh,  pray,  pray  do  not 
leave  me — ^I  will  be  no  expense  to  you,  in- 
deed I  will  not.  1  will  work  from  morning 
to  night,  and  willsave what  I  can  for  theboy, 
so  that  he  shall  not  plague  you  either ;  but 
do  not,  do  not  leave  us,  or  you  will  break 
my  heart,  indeed  you  will.  Oh,  you  cannot 
know  how  devotedly  I  love  you,  or  you 
would  never  even  contemplate  leaving  me. 
Dear,  dear  Lennox,  for  God's  sake  have 
mercy  upon  me — or  I  shall  go  wild." 

Then  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  tem- 
ples, as  if  she  already  felt  the  throbbings 
of  delirium.  Lennox  was  m^ved.  He  could 
not  bear  to  witness  her  distress.  A  tear 
rose  to  his  eye — he  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  fondly  without  speaking.  Encou- 
raged by  the  gesture  the  poor  girl  rose 
from  her  chair,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Hush,  dear,  hush  !  be  composed,  there 
is  a  good  girl.    Believe  me  1  would  not  part 
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Ail  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  this  and 
seek  some  other  lodging.  I  will  pay  your 
rent  up  to  this  day  week,  and  then  you 
must  depart." 

**  Oh  1  Lennox,  do  not  speak  so  to  me. 
I  have  always  been  a  humble,  faithful,  and 
obedient  companion  to  you.  I  have  never 
transgressed  your  commands.  I  have  never 
had  a  thought  to  which  you  could  have 
objected.  Many  a  long  and  weary  hour 
have  I  spent  alone,  waiting  for  you,  my 
only  solace,  when  you  have  been  detained 
by  other  engagements  ;  and  I  never  mur- 
mured. I  have  never  opposed  any  of  your 
plans,  or  thwarted  any  of  your  wishes. 
And  now  grant  me  this  one  only  request. 
Do  not  cast  me  off  thus ! — do  not  treat 
me  worse  than  you  would  a  dog!"  And 
here  she  sank  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet, 
and,  clasping  her  hands,  gazed  into  his 
face  with  streaming  eyes,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  some  signs  of  relenting. 
But  no  !  Lennox's  hour  of  weakness  was 
past,  and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  re- 
plied— 

"  It  cannot  be,   Mary.     Till    this   day 
week  you  may  remain  here,  alter  that  you 
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must  seek  some  other  abode.     And  now 
farewell — I  may  not  see  you  more  !" 

''  Not  see  me  again !"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  his  knees  so  as  to  avert  his  pro- 
gress— "  not  even  during  the  week  that 
remains  ?  Why — oh !  why  is  this  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  cruelty  ?" 

''  Mary !  I  promised  my  father  that  I 
would  see  you  once,  and  but  once,  to  bid 
you  farewell.  That  promise  I  must  keep, 
and  therefore  I  repeat  I  must  see  you  no 
more.  Besides,  knowing  that  we  are  to 
part,  our  meetings  would  only  be  the 
causes  of  additional  pain  to  both  of  us ; 
for,  believe  me,"  he  added,  in  a  softened 
tone,  ''I  do  feel  this  separation  most 
acutely  ;  and  now  then,  adieu  !** 

As  he  spoke  he  stooped  down,  imprinted 
a  long  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  and  strove 
to  disengage  himself  from  her  clingiog 
embrace.  It  was  not  so  difficult  as  he  ex- 
pected ;  her  hands  relaxed  their  hold,  and, 
ere  Lennox  reached  the  door,  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  his  selfishness  and  cruelty 
had  sunk  motionless  upon  the  floor.  He 
l^irned  and  looked.  Yes,  there  lay  the 
frail  and  erring,  but  loving  girl,  who  bad 
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sacrificed  her  all  for  him.  Faithless  had 
she  been  to  herself  and  to  her  duty,  but 
true  and  faithful  to  him.  Her  only  crime 
had  been  the  result  of  his  acts — dark  and 
deep,  it  doubtless  was — but  was  he  not  the 
more  culpable  of  the  two  ?  The  crime 
had  been  shared  between  them,  but  who 
had  been  the  instigator  of  it?  There 
she  lay,  the  victim  of  her  own  weakness 
and  of  his  unruly  passions ;  and  there,  by 
her  side,  lay  her  unconscious  infant,  sleep- 
ing the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence,  and  igno- 
rant how  soon  the  dread  doom  was  to  be 
enforced,  that  the  sins  of  the  parents 
should  be  visited  upon  the  children.  There 
they  lay,  stricken  guilt  and  unconscious 
innocence,  both  equally  motionless.  As 
he  gazed  upon  them  once  more,  a  tear 
rose  unbidden  to  his  eye  ;  but  muttering 
to  himself  **  It  is  better  thus,"  he  turned 
away,  and  passing  through  the  door,  closed 
it  upon  the  heartrending  scene  he  had  just 
witnessed. 

Then,  summoning  the  landlady,  be  in- 
formed her  that  the  apartments  would 
only  be  required  for  aiiotlier  week,  the 
rent   of  which  he   paid  in  advance.     He 
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then  quitted  the  bouse,  and  fortunate  it 
was  for  the  unhappy  girl  he  had  deserted 
that  her  swoon  still  continued,  or  the 
sound  of  the  street  door  closing  after  him 
for  the  last  time  would  have  carried  a  pang 
to  her  heart  that  it  was  ill  able  to  support. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Some  days  had  elapsed  since  Louisa  Cas- 
tleton's  attempt  at  reconciliation  with 
Lennox  had  so  unfortunately  failed  ;  and 
during  this  time  they  had  frequently  met, 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  every 
meeting  only  served  still  further  to  widen 
the  breach  that  had  been  made  between 
them.  Lennox  now  not  only  never  asked 
her  to  dance,  but  did  not  even  speak  to 
her.  A  cold  and  formal  bow  was  the  only 
sign  of  recognition  that  ever  passed  be- 
tween them.  Even  to  Lennox  this  state 
of  things  was,  for  some  time,  productive 
of  exquisite  pain.  He  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  seeing  that  hand  which  he  had 
so  often  claimed  as  his  own,  now  given  to 
many  whom  his  pretensions  had  hitherto 
kept  at  a  distance,  for  Louisa  was  spared 
the  mortification   of   feeling   herself  neg- 
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those  tones,  which  formerly  were  lavished 
only  upon  her,  now  given  wholly  to  ano- 
•  ther,  and  that  other  one  whom  she  could 
not  but  feel  was  inferior  to  her  in  every 
point  of  view.  She  racked  her  brains  in 
vain  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  change. 
She  felt  that  no  change  had  taken  place 
in  her.  She  was  the  same  as  ever,  and  her 
nature  had  always  been  so  truthful  and 
candid,  that  she  felt  certain  there  was  no 
secret  trait  in  her  character  that  could 
have  been  so  long  concealed  from  him, 
and  which,  being  detected,  produced  his 
present  aversion  to  her.  If  he  had  grown 
gradually  less  and  less  attentive,  and  had 
by  degrees  transferred  his  affections  from 
herself  to  her  rival,  she  would  have 
thought  that  he  had  become  tired  of  her, 
and,  with  the  fickleness  of  his  sex,  had 
sought  a  fresh  excitement  in  a  new  con- 
quest. But  the  change  in  his  demeanour 
had  been  so  sudden,  that  this  explanation 
oould  not  be  admitted  ;  and  this  sudden- 
ness gave  her  still  a  few  sparks  of  hope  with 
which  to  comfort  herself.  There  must  be 
some  cause  for  this  conduct  Unable  to 
divine  an  adequate  one,   she  could  only 
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ima^ne  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  led 
to  believe  in  one  where  none  really  existed 
And  the  simultaneous  transfer  of  his  at- 
tentions to  Isabella  Vernon  served  both 
to  corroborate  this  idea,  and  to  point  cot 
the  author  of  this  deception.  And  this, 
undoubtedly,  afforded  some  hope.  Al- 
though she  did  not  understand  Latin,  she 
had  great  faith  in  the  maxim  **  Magna  est 
Veritas  et  prevalebit."  And  she  thought 
in  course  of  time  the  mystery  must  be 
cleared  up,  the  deceiver  exposed,  and  Len- 
nox restored  to  her  side  once  more.  For 
this  reason,  she  was  glad  that  she  had  made 
the  advance  that  she  had  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation. It  would  encourage  Lennox, 
when  he  did  discover  the  error,  to  do 
the  same,  and  would  prevent  him  from 
thinking  that  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  his 
steps.  There  was,  of  course,  the  chance 
that  Lennox  might  become  inextricablv 
entangled  with  Isabella  ere  be  discovered 
his  mistake ;  but  she  did  not  think  that 
probable.  She  could  hardly  believe  that 
one  who  had  so  lately  been  her  devoted 
admirer,  could  bring  himself  actually  and 
deliberately  to  bind  himself  for  life  to  ano- 
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tlier.  And  she  could  hardly  think  that 
Isabella  herself  would  condescend  to  ac- 
cept such  an  offer.  A  love  such  as  that 
would  imply,  could  be  but  of  mushroom 
growth  ;  and  she  felt  conscious  herself 
that,  were  she  the  object  of  a  similar  pro- 
posal, she  would  reject  the  offer  with  scorn. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  Louisa's 
feelings  during  the  days  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  hopes  that  had  been  so  brightly 
kindled  were  so  rudely  extinguished.  The 
termination  of  her  sojourn  in  town  was 
now  approaching.  The  London  season 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  weather, 
which  was  fine  and  hot,  was  making  even 
professed  Londoners  long  for  a  liltle 
country  air,  and  balls  and  soirees  were 
again  comparatively  deserted  in  favour  of 
breakfasts,  Vauxhall  parties,  Richmond 
trips,  and  Greenwich  dinners. 

The  day  of  the  last  breakfast  that  was 
to  occur  while  Louisa  was  in  town  had 
now  arrived.  As  she  and  her  aunt  tirove 
towards  the  house,  the  former  could  not 
help  drawing  a  contrast  between  her  pre- 
sent feelings  and  those  which  bhc  had 
experienced  on  the  last  occasion,  when  she 
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had  attended  a  breakfast  at  the  same 
liouse  just  one  fortnight  before.  Then  she 
had  gone  in  the  full  hope  and  expectation 
of  meeting  Lennox — with  the  conviction 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  welcome  her  on 
her  arrival,  and  would  attach  himself  to 
her  side  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
stay.  Now  she  thought  it  most  probable, 
it  is  true,  that  she  should  meet  him ;  bat 
she  should  not  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
or,  if  she  did,  it  would  only  be  while  he  was 
addressing  another.  Another  would  be 
hanging,  perhaps,  on  his  arm,  and  would 
receive  all  the  care  and  attention  which 
had  heretofore  been  devoted  to  herself. 

As  these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
her  mind,  she  looked  up  and  saw  Lennox 
driving  rapidly  past  them  in  his  cab.  He 
bowed  coldly,  and  was  gone.- 

The  blinding  tears  rushed  to  the  poor 
girl's  eyes.  Even  so,  last  time,  had  he 
passed  them — but  how  different  had  been 
the  bow  of  recognition  !  Where  was  now 
the  meaning  smile,  the  heart-searching 
glance,  the  impressive  gesture  ?  Gone,  all 
gone  !  Then  he  was  hurrying  to  be  in  time 
to  receive  her — now  he  was  probably  has- 
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tening  to  overtake  the  equipage  of  her  rival. 
She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Her  aunt 
pressed  her  hand  in  token  of  sympathy, 
bat  at  the  same  time  whispered  to  her, — 

"  Control  yourself,  my  dear,  or  you  will 
be  observed/* 

Louisa  returned  the  pressure,  wiped 
away  the  remaining  drops,  and  steeled  her- 
self to  bear  with  Spartan  fortitude  the  trial 
that  she  knew  awaited  her. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  house, 
and  having  paid  their  respects  to  the  noble 
hostess,  had  passed  on  to  the  verandah, 
which  overlooked  the  garden,  they  found, 
as  she  had  expected,  Mrs.  Vernon  and  Isa- 
bella, who  had  just  arrived,  and  were  stand- 
ing with  Lennox  in  front  of  the  windows, 
looking  down  upon  the  gay  scene  below  them . 
Salutations  were  coldly  interchanged,  for 
Lady  Barbara's  chilling  reserve  was  proof 
against  even  Mrs.  Vernon's  forwardness  ; 
and  then,  a  report  reaching  them  that  some 
foreign  singers  were  going  to  give  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  powers  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  garden,  Lennox  offered  Ins 
arm  to  conduct  Isabella  to  the  s[)ot.   Louis;i 
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saw  them  depart  with  an  aching  heart.  It 
was  just  so  that  he  was  wont  to  seize  upon 
the  first  pretext  for  withdrawing  her  from 
the  wing  of  her  too  confiding  chaperome. 
She  was  not,  however,  long  suffered  to  in- 
dulge in  her  own  meditations,  for  Lord 
Augustus  Fitzosborne  coming  up,  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  allow  him  to  be  her 
escort  in  the  same  direction. 

'*  Thank  you,  no  !"  she  replied  ;  "  I 
have  heard  them  before ;"  but  then,  seeing 
that  the  young  man  looked  disappointed, 
she  added,  "  however,  they  may  not  sing 
the  same  airs  this  time,  so  if  you  please  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  come;"  and  she  placed 
her  hand  on  Lord  Augustus's  arm,  who  for 
once  in  his  life  felt  quite  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say.  He,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  had  considered  Len- 
nox's marriage  with  Miss  Castleton  as  an 
affaire  arrangee ;  his  own  nascent  regard 
for  her  had  been  somewhat  rudely  nipped 
in  the  bud,  but  so  early  that  he  had  been 
quite  content  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his 
rival,  if  rival  he  could  be  called,  when 
actual  rivalry  there  was  none.  Being,  how- 
ever, himself  a  good-hearted  though  weak 
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and  vain  young  man,  he  bad  witnessed 
Lennox's  conduct  with  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation. To  win  the  heart  of  so  fair  a  crea- 
ture, and  then  so  ruthlessly  to  desert  her, 
shocked  his  sense  both  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, and  he  regarded  Louisa  with  the 
sincerest  pity  and  sympathy.  The  feeling 
uppermost  in  his  mind  at  the  moment  when 
he  offered  her  his  arm  was  indignation  at 
Lennox's  neglect,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
afford  her  some  consolation  for  it ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  were  fairly  embarked  in 
their  walk  across  the  lawn,  that  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  his  self-imposed  task  occurred 
to  him.  He  had  tact  enough  to  know  that 
to  let  a  young  lady  perceive  that  the 
neglect  of  a  former  lover  had  rendered  her 
an  object  of  pity  was  not  the  best  way  of 
affording  heif  consolation,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  head  and  heart  were  both  so  occu- 
pied with  his  feelings  of  compassion,  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  converse  on  ordinary 
topics.  They  walked  for  some  time,  there- 
fore, without  speaking,  till  Louisa,  who 
began  to  feel  the  silence  embarrassing, 
forced  herself  to  speak  ;  and,  by  way  of 
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saying  something,   asked  iiim  if  he  iraft 
going  to  the  opera  that  night  f 

"  Yes/'  said  he,  **  I  believe  I  am.  I 
promised  to  go  with  that  Mr.  Grote  whom 
I  met  at  Lord  Stapleford's  on  that  occa- 
sion when  I  first  had  the  happiness  of 
making  your  acquaintance.'' 

Poor  Louisa!  what  a  flood  of  recollec- 
tions did  the  mention  of  that  happy  time 
recall  to  her  mind.  She  made  no  reply, 
and  neither  of  them  spoke  until  they  ar- 
rived at  the  singers,  who  were  just  com- 
mencing a  new  air — one  of  those  plaintive 
melodies,  which  even  unaccompanied  by 
words,  tell  of  sorrow  and  anguish,  and  often 
bring  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  endued  with  a  sensitive  dispositioD. 
The  words,  however,  in  this  case  were  Ita- 
lian, and  Louisa,  who  was  very  conversant 
With  the  language,  could  understand  them 
readily. 

They  were  the  wailings  of  a  broken 
spirit,  and  expressed  the  anguish  of  a  young 
wife,  where  the  husband  has  been  carried 
off  by  the  conscription  to  serve  in  the 
armies  of  his  sovereign,  and  whom  she  will 
not  again  see  for  many  along  year ;  if,  in- 
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deed,  he  ever  returns  alive  to  his  humble 
home.  Many  a  tear  rose  to  the  eye  of  the 
gay  and  the  happy  as  they  listened  to  the 
tale  of  woe ;  and  Louisa's  overcliarged 
heart  swdled  almost  to  bursting  at  the 
fictitious  sorrows  of  another. 

**  And  yet,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'  her 
lot  was  happier  than  mine.  Better,  far 
better,  is  any  amount  of  bodily  separa- 
tion from  the  beloved  one,  than  the  cruel 
void  that  divides  the  hearts.  Oh,  Len- 
nox, if  you  would  but  leave  me  with  the 
assurance  that  you  loved  me  again  as 
once  you  did,  cheerfully  would  I  bid  you 
farewell,  and  hopefully  would  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time,  however  distant,  of  our 
re-union/' 

The  song  ended,  the  crowd  began  to 
disperse,  and  Louisa  begged  Lord  Augus- 
tus to  re-conduct  her  to  her  aunt.  Thev 
returned  accordingly  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  left  her,  but  found  she  was  no 
longer  there  ;  a  lady  who  was  standing  by 
informed  them  that  Lady  Barbara  had 
gone  to  have  some  strawberries  and  cream 
at  a  refreshment  table,  which  was  laid 
out  at  the  other  end  of  the  lawn.     Thither 
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accordingly  they  repaired  in  quest  of 
her;  but  were  told,  when  they  arrived, 
that  she  had  gone  to  look  at  the  flower- 
garden. 

From  the  spot  where  they  then  were, 
the  shortest  way  to  the  flower-garden  lay 
along  a  narrow  enclosed  walk,  concealed 
hy  a  thick  hedge  from  the  open  lawn,  and 
well  known  to  all  lovers,  whether  in 
earnest  or  sport,  as  a  first-rate  place  for  a 
flirtation,  unseen  by  mamma,  or  even  for 
a  proposal  with  her  full  concurrence. 
Lennox  had  ere  this  persuaded  Louisa  to 
accompany  him  down  this  sequestered 
path,  and  on  the  last  occasion  of  her  doing 
so  a  proposal  had  seemed  almost  to  trem- 
ble on  his  lips.  Lady  Barbara  had,  in  fact, 
said  jocosely  to  her  niece,  as  they  were 
returning  home  : — *'  The  next  time  Mr. 
Lennox  takes  you  into  that  *  lovers'  walk/ 
f  shall  expect  to  hear  that  he  has  spoken 
out  like  a  man.*' 

As  Lord  Augustus  prepared  to  lead  her 
down  this  path,  these  recollections  rushed 
upon  poor  Louisa's  mind,  and  she  was  on 
the  point  of  entreating  him  to  go  the  other 
way  to  the  flower-garden.     She  felt,  how- 
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tver,  too  much  at,  a  loss  for  a  reason,  in 
case  he  should  as^  for  one,  to  urge  her 
objection  ;  and  accordingly,  with  a  beating 
heart,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  solitary  gloom  of  the  shady  walk. 
She  determined  not  to  think,  and  exerted 
herself  to  the  utmost  to  converse  with 
her  companion  on  indifferent  topics.  She 
was  not  very  successful,  however ;  while 
the  heart  is  full  but  of  one  subject,  it 
is  so  hard  for  the  tongue  to  find  utter- 
ance for  words  on  any  other  !  A  silence 
accordingly  soon  prevailed,  and  Louisa 
was  greatly  relieved  at  seeing  her  aunt 
advancing  to  meet  her  from  the  opposite 
end. 

Just  at  that  moment  she  fancied  she 
heard  voices  close  to  her.  She  looked 
round,  but  no  one  was  in  sight,  and  she 
concluded  that  the  voices  proceeded  from 
the  open  lawn,  from  which  they  were  only 
divided  by  the  thickness  of  the  hedge, 
which  lay  on  their  right  hand.  Another 
instant  showed  her  that  her  surmise  was 
erroneous;  for  as  thev  advanced,  thev 
perceived  a  recess  in  the  hushes  on  their 
left,  tilled  by  a  rustic  seat,  which  was  now 
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occupied  by  two  persons,  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman, from  whom  the  voices  she  bad 
heard  proceeded. 

The  gentleman  was  bending  forward  in 
an  impassioned  attitude,  clasping  one  of 
the  lady's  hands  in  both  of  his  own,  and 
gazing  up  into  her  face  with  apparent  rap- 
ture, while  with  a  voice  which  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  the  unintentional 
intruder,  he  said, — 

**  Then  at  last  you  Pie  indeed  my  own, 
my  precious,  priceless  Isabella  ?" 

The  sudden  start  given  by  poor  Louisa, 
on  becoming  so  suddenly  and  so  unex- 
pectedly a  witness  to  this  scene,  made 
them  both  conscious  that  they  were  no 
longer  alone.  Lennox,  for  it  was  be, 
blushed  crimson,  and  springing  to  his  feet, 
seemed  undecided  how  to  act,  and  more 
than  half  inclined  to  run  away  ;  while 
Isabella,  without  changing  colour,  cast  a 
glance  of  unmingled  triumph  on  her  for- 
mer rival.  For  a  moment  Louisa  stopped, 
irresolute  whether  to  go  or  turn  back  ;— 
then,  seeing  her  aunt  advancing  towards 
her,  she  thought  it  best  to  go  on,  and  say- 
ing in  a  low  voice  to  Lord  Augustus  tbe 
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one  word  **  come,"  they  hastily  passed  on, 
when  Lennox,  offering  his  arm  to  Isabella, 
proceeded  down  the  walk  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Wretched,  miserable  Louisa !  Never  in 
her  life  had  she  experienced  anything  like 
the  agony  of  that  moment.  It  was  now 
all  over — her  fate  was  sealed — and  he, 
whom  she  adored  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
loving  heart,  was  now  the  affianced  bus- 
band  of  another.  She  could  not  have 
believed  that  she  could  have  undergone 
such  an  exquisite  pang  without  losing  her 
consciousness,  but  it  is  strange  what  we 
can  sometimes  endure,  and  endure  un- 
flinchingly ;  and  as  she  advanced  to  meet 
her  aunt,  her  step  was  as  steady,  her  eye 
as  bright,  as  if  the  scene  which  she  had 
just  witnessed  had  been  acted  between 
parties  who  were  unknown  or  indifferent 
to  her.  It  is  true,  her  cheek  was  deadly 
pale,  and  her  lips  well  nigh  as  colourless  ; 
but  her  aunt,  who  had  seen  Lennox  and 
Isabella  emerge  from  what  she  considered 
a  side- walk,  thought  that  the  meeting  with 
them  had  been  the  cause  of  the^e  symp- 
toms of  emotion. 
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Tlie  Toice,  bowerer,  is  a  great  tell-tale. 
ilWre  u  DOoe  of  our  organs  so  little  under 
•mar  own  cootrol.  vben  excited  bv  viotfut 
;  and  as  Louisa  endeavoured  to 
ber  auDt,  the  tongue  appeared  In 
to  the  root  of  ber  mouth,  aait  il 
vitb  difficulty  that  she  could  arttni- 
le  manased,  however,  to  murmur— 
"  Dear  aunt.  I  am  so  very  tired,  and  if 
jrott  did  not  mucfa  miud  going  aivay  so 
cariT,  1  should  like  to  go  home  at  once." 
"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  repHed  her  auot. 
"  Lord  Augustas,  would  you  do  us  the  still 
lortber  favour  of  asking  for  our  carriage  ?" 
As  aoaa  as  the  rouog  mau  was  gone, 
and  they  were  aloue  together.  Lady  Bar* 
bara,  tumiug  to  ber  neice,  said — 

"  Has  anything  partuntlar  occurred,  my 
dariiog.  to  make  you  wish  to  go  borne  so 
•ooof" 

Louisa's  voice  was  almost  choked,  as 
she  repbed — 

"  1  hare  just  heard  bim  address  Isabella 
VemoD  as  her  accepted  lover." 

"  My  poor,  poor  child  !"  said  Lady  Bar- 
bara, tenderly.  "  But  we  will  not  speak 
ui  It  now,  my  love — exert  yourself  a  littl? 
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rhile  longer,  and  keep  up  appearances  till 
jord  Augustus  has  got  us  the  carriage, 
md  then  we  will  talk  it  all  over,  for  I 
lave  much  to  say  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ect/' 

It  would  have  been  far  easier  for  Louisa 
o  have  obeyed  her  aunt's  injunctions,  had 
ihe  felt  more  of  anger  at  Lennox's  con- 
iuct.  But  she  was  so  confident  that  he 
nust  still  be  the  victim  of  some  mysteri- 
es deception,  that  her  feelings  were  far 
nore  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  of  sorrow 
or  herself,  and  of  pity  for  him  ;  for  she 
cnew  that  he  could  not  really  love  Isabella 
iTernon ;  she  knew  that  she  could  never 
nake  him  happy — she  feared  that  some 
ime,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  bitterly 
•epent  of  that  day's  work.  It  was  there- 
ore  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she 
X)uld  restrain  the  flood  of  tears  that 
leemed  to  press  so  heavily  on  her  eyes, 
md  great  indeed  was  her  relief  when  they 
net  Lord  Augustus,  who  informed  them 
:hat  their  carriage  was  actually  waiting. 
rhe  door  was  closed,  she  drew  down  the 
blinds,  and,  throwing  herself  far  back  in 
the    carriage,    gave    way    to  a   passion  ot" 
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Inn,  which  her  luot  did  not  for  some 
tiate  attempt  to  check  ;  at  last  she  s^d— 
"  Be  more  composed,  my  dear,  and 
&stcs  to  me ;  for  I  have  some  things  to 
sav,  which  maT,  i  tfaiok,  in  some  degree 
Tour  grief,  though  it  will  not 
1  the  indignation  that  you  doubt- 
\  fad  against  the  heartless  man  nho 
so  dishonourably  trided  with  your 
effect  tons." 

"Oh  DO,  total,  indeed,  1  feel  no  ui-. 
^nation  against  U».  I  am  sure  he  has  . 
been  the  rictim  of  some  base  deception." 
"  I  fear  not,"  replied  her  aunt ;  "  I  fear 
that  he  has  been  basely  deceiving  jrou— 
that  he  has  feigned  a  love  for  you,  that 
he  did  not  feel,  impelled  by  mercenary 
moUTcs  ;  and  that  now  he  has  leamt,  how 
I  know  not,  that  your  prospects  are  some- 
what changed,  he  has  transferred  his  at- 
tentions to  that  heartless  girl,  or  rather  to 
the  £40,000  which  she  represents  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  do  not  understand,  aunt ;  what  do 
you  mean  t" 

"  As  long  as  it  was  probable  that  you 
would  inherit  my  father's   property,    you 
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possessed  a  greater  charm  in  Mr.  Lennox's 
eyes  than  any  of  your  rivals ;  but  now  that 
your  uncle  seems  likely  himself  to  be 
blessed  with  an  heir,  Miss  Vernon's 
£40,000  render  her  the  more  attractive  of 
the  two." 

''  Oh !  aunt,  impossible — he  never  could 
have  been  so  base.  Besides,  how  could 
he  hear  of  any  change  in  my  prospects  ?  I 
never  heard  of  it  even  myself  till  this 
moment." 

"  How  he  heard  it  is  a  mystery — /  have 
known  it  for  some  little  time ;  but  your 
aunt  told  me  that  she  had  not  mentioned 
the  matter  to  an  individual  besides  my- 
self. I  never  said  a  word  about  it  even  to 
^ou,  as  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have 
been  engaged  to  Mr.  Lennox  before  the 
rtory  got  wind — but  to  my  very  great  sur- 
prise, I  found  that  it  was  already  in  circu- 
lation ;  and  simultaneously  with  that  re- 
port getting  about,  his  manner  to  you 
>ecame  changed.  I  think,  then,  that  you 
prill  allow  that  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  his  attachment  to  you  partook 
3l'  a  mercenary  character,  and,  that  being 
the  case,  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
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console  yourself  for   the  desertion  of  so 
unworthy  a  lover.** 

This  argument,  however,  did  not  bring 
so  much  consolation  to  Louisa's  mind  as 
Lady  Barbara  seemed  to  expect.  To  be 
deserted  is  bad  enough ,  but  to  discover 
that  one  never  has  been  loved  is  surely 
worse — for,  however  changed  our  feelings 
may  have  become,  there  is  always  a  sweet- 
ness and  a  consolation  in  the  reflectioD 
that  we  have  at  one  time  been  an  object  of. 
affection  The  eye  may  be  altered,  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  think  that  it  once  gazed 
upon  us  with  love.  The  hand  may  now 
be  withheld,  but  it  pleases  us  to  remember 
that  it  once  pressed  ours  with  tenderness. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  increased  bitterness 
of  spirit,  that  she  groaned  aloud,  and 
burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears.     It  raav 

• 

seem  strange  that  after  witnessing  Lennox's 
conduct  for  so  many  days,  after  seeing  his 
desertion  of  herself,  and  his  devotion  to 
Isabella,  she  should  have  been  overcome 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  event  had 
taken  place,  to  which  his  conduct  seemed 
so  naturally  to  tend.  But  up  to  this 
moment  she  had  never  realized  to  hersell' 
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the  fact,  that  she  was  finally  and  for  ever 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  Lennox's  affection 
— she  had  been  grieved,  nay,  cruelly 
pained  by  his  desertion  of  her — her  ex- 
istence for  the  last  few  days  had  been  em- 
bittered by  it — but  she  had  always  consoled 
herself  with  the  belief  that  so  unnatural  a 
state  of  things  must  soon  come  to  an  end  ; 
that  the  mystery  would  soon  be  cleared 
up,  and  Lennox  would  be  again  at  her 
feet.  But  now,  all  hopes  were  shut  out ; 
and  the  solution  which  her  aunt  gave  of 
the  mystery  was  of  all  others  the  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  more  she  pondered 
over  it,  however,  the  more  incredible  she 
found  it.  It  was  not  that  Lennox  had 
paid  her  attention,  and  signified  his  admi- 
ration by  words  ;  his  looks,  his  tones,  had 
all  carried  with  them  the  conviction  that 
he  loved  her  for  herself  alone.  That  the 
change  in  her  circumstances  might  have 
induced  him  to  give  her  up,  she  thought 
was  possible — but  that  he  had  loved  her 
once,  she  thought  she  must  always  believe, 
and  she  felt  an  almost  equal  conviction 
that  he  did  not  really  love  Isabella  Ver- 
non  ;  and  when  she  reflected  on  the  words 
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she  had  so  lately  heard  him  addressing  to 
her,  she  flattered  herself  that,  loving  as 
those  words  were,  there  was  a  something 
different  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  from  that 
with^which  it  would  have  been  endued 
had  she  been  the  object  addressed. 

But  all  these  reflections  served  but  to 
add  to  her  unhappiness.  She  felt  that  she 
had  been  sacrificed  to  a  passion  for  wealth 
unworthy  of  her  lover,  and  that  his  lot, 
as  well  as  her  own,  wpuld  too  probably  be 
rendered  permanently  wretched  by  the  re- 
sult of  this,  his  want  of  principle.  She 
blushed  for  herself,  she  blushed  for  him— 
for  herself  that  she  should  have  given  her 
heart  to  one  who  valued  it  less  than  the 
riches  of  this  world — for  him,  that  so 
base  a  passion  as  the  love  of  money  should 
exercise  so  great  a  dominion  over  him. 

Whichever  way  she  turned  she  could 
find  no  consolation,  save  in  the  way  which 
her  aunt  wished  to  close  against  her,  that  of 
reflecting  that  at  one  time  he  did  love  her, 
and  that,  had  she  possessed  that  wealth 
which  he  seemed  to  think  so  necessary, 
she  would  have  been  preferred  before  all 
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her  coaipetitoi-s.  But  slight,  indeed,  was 
the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  this  source, 
and  many  and  bitter  were  the  tears  she 
shed  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment, 
as  on  every  side  the  horizon  of  her  future 
appeared  dark  and  gloomy,  and  no 
glimmer  of  hope  remained  to  cheer  her 
on  the  weary  path  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


When  Ferdinand  Castlelon  entered  the 
breakfast-room  at  Shelbridge  Rectory,  two 
days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Wentworth, 
who  ever  since  Louisa's  departure  had 
been  an  inraate  of  the  Rectory,  observed 
that  an  air  of  unusual  sadness  overspread 
his  features,  and  that  his  eyes  even  bore 
traces  of  recent  tears.  His  sympathy 
was  immediately  aroused,  and  his  anxiety 
for  Louisa's  welfare  naturally  suggesting 
to  his  mind  that  some  misfortune  had  be- 
fallen her,  he  exclaimed — 

**  I  fear,  Mr.  Castleton,  you  have  heard 
some  bad  news.  Has  anything  happeiud 
to  Miss  Castleton  ?" 

'*  I  have,  indeed,  heard  bad  news,  Went- 
worth, and  in  connection  with  her  too. 
But  she  is  well,  as  far  as  bodily  health  is 
concerned." 
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He  said  no  more,  and  Wentworth's  deli- 
cacy prevented  hiui  from  pressing  any 
more  questions. 

Mr.  Castleton,  however,  after  a  short 
silence,   resumed — "  Indeed,  Wentworth, 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  conceal  any- 
thing from  you,  though  the  matter  is  of 
that  delicate  nature  that  I  doubt  whether 
Louisa  would  approve  of  my  revealing  it 
to  you.     But  the  fact  is,  that  that  Mr. 
Lennox,  whom  you  remember,  has  been 
paying  her  great  attentions    during    the 
whole  season,  and  now,  just  at  the  close, 
without  any  acknowledged  reason,  he  has 
deserted  her,  and  engaged  himself  to  marry 
some  one  else — no  other,  in  fact,  than  our 
lively  young  neighbour.  Miss  Isabella  Ver- 
non, of  Moor  Park.     And  my  poor  child 
naturally  feels  hurt  and  pained   at  such 
heartless  conduct  from  one  who  had  en- 
deavoured, and,  I  fear,  but  too  success- 
fully, to  gain  her  young  affections." 

"  What  a  villain !"  exclaimed  Went- 
worth, reddening  with  indignation  ;  "  but 
can  you  not  guess  at  all  at  his  motives?" 

•*  Barbara  tells  me,"  replied  Mr.  Cas- 
tleton,  ''  that  there  is  now  a  probability  of 
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a  direct  heir  to  Stapleford  Castle,  an  event 
at  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  i 
should  be  heartily  rejoiced ;  but  the  ru- 
mour of  which  appears  to  have  scared  this 
young  fortune-hunter,  and  induced  him  to 
act  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider highly  dishonourable.     But  here  is 
Barbara's  letter — I  have  no  objection  to 
your    reading  it  ;'*    and    he    accordingly 
handed  to  him  the  letter  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Lady  Barbara,  which  gave  a 
pretty  accurate  detail  of  the  events  which 
had    led  to  the  final  catastrophe,   inter- 
spersed with  a  good  many  reflections  of  her 
own  upon  the  conduct  both  of  Lennox 
and  the  Vernons.      As  he  read  the  recital 
his  heart  swelled  with  grief  at  the  thought 
of    the    suffering    and    mortification    to 
which  its  idol  had   been   exposed ;    and 
he    most    disinterestedly     regretted    the 
issue  of  Lennox's  courtship,  though  he 
could  not  prevent  a  spark  of  selfish  plea- 
sure from  kindling  in  his  bosom  as  he  re* 
fleeted  that  now  that  all  hopes  in  that 
quarter   were  at  an  end — now  that  her 
love    for    him  had    probably   turned  to 
hatred  or  contempt,  she  might  be  disposed 
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to  regard  with  favour  one  whose  disin- 
terested attachment  absencei  distance,  re- 
pulse itself  had  in  no-wise  diminished. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  conceal  his  feel* 
ings  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Castleton, 
to  whom  the  whole  course  of  his  unfortu- 
nate attachment  had  been  laid  open  ;  and 
he  accordingly  said,  as  he  returned  the 
letter— 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  story,  Mr.  Castle- 
ton  :  and  I  trust  I  need  not  assure  you  of 
my  unfeigned  sorrow  at  what  has  occurred. 
I  will  not,  however,  conceal  from  you  that 
it  has  once  more  kindled  a  spark  of  hope 
in  my  bosom,  and  induced  me  to  think 
that  at  some  futiu'e  time,  when  the  wound 
80  recently  inflicted  has  been  healed.  Miss 
Castleton  will  look  with  more  favour  than 
hitherto  on  the  suit  of  one  who,  whatever 
his  other  demerits  may  be,  has  never  ceased 
to  love  her  with  unswerving  constancy. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  gratifying  to  her 
wounded  spirit  to  find  that  there  are  those 
who  can  appreciate  her  qualities,  and  that 
the  heartless  conduct  she  has  experienced 
from  him  who  had  most  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  her  for  her  good  opinion,  will 
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form  a  solitary  exception  to  the  treatment 
she  may  look  for  from  the  more  worthy 
of  our  sex.  Do  you  still  think  I  have  no 
chance  ?"  he  continued,  seeing  that  Mr. 
Castleton  looked  grave,  and  apparently 
gave  him  no  encouragement. 

''  Indeed,  Wentworth,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  I  was  certainly  thinking  of  a 
passage  in  the  letter  I  have  received  firom 
the  dear  girl  herself,  in  which  she  declares 
that  she  will  never  marry  any  one ;  bat 
time  effects  great  changes,  and,  as  you  say, 
when  the  wound,  which  at  present  smarts 
so  cruelly,  has  been  partially  healed,  she 
may  think  differently.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, build  my  hopes  too  high.  Louisa  is 
a  girl  of  deep  and  strong  affections.  Yoo 
may  depend  upon  it  she  has  not  loved 
lightly ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  in  tear- 
ing out  of  her  heart  her  unhappy  passion 
for  this  unworthy  object,  she  may  with  it 
destroy  all  capability  of  loving  another. 
However,  as  your  hopes  seem  excited,  I 
suppose  you  will  not  mind  seeing  her 
again  now,  and  will  not  be  in  such  a  hurry 
to  leave  me.  You  need  not  go  to  your 
new  living  for  above  two  months  yet. 
Stay  here  a  little  longer,  and  perhaps  your 
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unobtrusive  attentions  may  work  their 
way  even  thus  early.  I  shall  go  to  town 
immediately,  and  bring  Louisa  back  here 
as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  stay  here, 
at  any  rate,  and  welcome  her  return,  will 
you  not  ?" 

**  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
do  so,"  replied  Wentworth,  **  if  you 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  unpleasing 
to  Miss  Castleton  to  meet  me  after  what 
has  passed  between  us.  She  might  not 
wish  that  I,  who  have  been  rejected  by 
her  so  latdy,  should  be  a  witness  to  her 
own  mortification.'' 

*'  I  do  not  think  that,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tleton ;  '*  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
Louisa,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  too  good 
an  opinion  of  you,  for  such  a  thought  to 
find  place.  You  have  paid  her  the  greatest 
compliment    that  a  man  can  pay  to  a 
woman ;  she  did  not  seek  to  attract  you, 
and  most  assuredly  did  not  triumph  over 
your  repulse.     Her  feelings  towards  you, 
therefore,  can  only  be  those  of  friendship 
and  gratitude,  while  it  will  never  enter  her 
head  to  suspect  that  yours  towards  her 
can  consist  of  anything  but  aflfectiooate 
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sympathy.  However,  to  remove  your 
scruples,  you  may  make  some  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  and  I  will  sound  my 
daughter  on  the  subject,  and  let  you  koov 
if  I  find  that  she  has  any  dread  of  meeting 
you ;  but  I  feel  very  sure  that  such  will 
not  be  the  case,  and  that  your  society,  if 
it  reminds  her  at  all  of  the  position  in 
which  you  placed  yourself  towards  her, 
will  only  inspire  the  pleasing  thought, 
that  she  is  not  rejected  by  all,  and  that,  if 
she  chose,  she  might  command  for  life  the 
devotion  of  at  least  one  true  and  faithful 
heart.'* 

It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  Wenl- 
worth  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
be  off;  but  that,  unless  he  received  an  inti- 
mation from  Mr.  Castleton  that  his  de- 
parture was  desirable,  he  might  remain 
until  after  Louisa's  return,  when  he  would 
be  able  to  judge  for  himself  how  far  his 
presence  would  be  productive  of  happi- 
ness, or  the  contrary,  to  both  parties. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  it  was 
not  possible  for  Mr.  Castleton  to  journey, 
but  on  the  Monday  morning  he  once  more 

traversed  the  road  to  the  W station 

on  his  way  to  town. 
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It  was  a  dark  and  cloody,  though  in- 
tensely hot  morning.  Everything  was  in- 
dicatiTe  of  a  storm  ;  the  heavy  clouds 
charged  with  rain  swept  low  down  the 
hill  sides,  and  the  misty  atmosphere  con- 
cealed all  but  very  near  objects  from  view. 
The  road  was  the  same  as  ever — but,  in- 
stead of  affording  beautiful  views  and 
commanding  prospects,  it  seemed  to  lie 
throng^  a  country  comparatively  tame,  so 
completely  were  its  distinguishing  features 
concealed  and  disguised.  The  horses  ap- 
peared to  feel  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  weather ;  instead  of  pressing  on  eagerly 
and  gaily,  they  laboured  along  slowly  with 
hanging  heads  and  lack-lustre  eyes,  and 
required  more  than  one  application  of 
the  whip  to  remind  them  that  they,  in 
their  sphere,  had  a  duty  to  perform  which 
must  not  be  neglected,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances were  more  than  usually  un- 
favourable. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Ferdinand 
should  suffer  from  such  general  depressing 
influences.  Silently  and  sadly  did  he  drive, 
and  would  have  let  his  horses  go  what 
pace  they  pleased,  had  not  the  ever- pre 
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sent  necessity,  of  **  being  in  time  for  the 
train/'  roused  him  to  exertion. 

"  How  different/'  he  thought,  "  is  this 
sad  journey  from  that  which  I  had  looked 
forward  to  as  being  so  happy,  when  I  was 
to  go  and  bring  back  my  beloved  daughter 
once  more.  When  I  travelled  this  iray 
on  my  return  from  leaving  her  in  LondoQ, 
I  already  looked  forward  to  the  joy  with 
which  I  should  traverse  it  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  now  I  am  far  more  unhappy 
that  I  was  at  that  time — now  I  seem  to 
have  nothing  to  look  forward  to— and 
yet  why  should  I  despair?  I  know  not 
what  good  may  not  be  in  store  for  me, 
and  for  her — I  know  that  every  trial  well 
supported  brings  its  reward  in  the  next 
world, '^ven  if  it  fails  to  do  so  in  this  one ; 
and  even  as  now,  when  I  look  around 
me,  I  know  that  in  this  direction  lies  a 
beauteous  valley,  in  that  arises  a  majestic 
and  picturesque  hill,  though  both  are  bid- 
den from  my  sight  by  this  all-perva- 
ding haze,  so  may  1  safely  affirm  that, 
although  all  around  looks  dark  and 
gloomy,  bright  and  happy  prospects  mar 
yet  be  destined  to  open  upon  us.     It  is 
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true  that,  as  before  this  natural  haze  is 
cleared  away  a  storm  will  probably  occur, 
so  our  path  to  happiness  may  lie  through 
yet  severer  trials.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
though  rude  may  be  the  storm,  glorious 
^11  be  the  prospect  that  will  await  us  at 
last." 

Cheering  himself  as  much  as  possible 
with  such  thoughts  as  these,  he  pressed  for- 
ward to  his  destination. 

When  he  arrived  in  town  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  altered  appearance  of  his 
daughter ;  a  fortnight's  anxiety,  suspense, 
and  sorrow,  followed  by  the  acute  miserv 
of  the  last  few  days,  had  made  great 
changes  in  the  fair  and  lovely  counte- 
nance which  he  had  last  seen  radiant  with 
hope  and  excitement.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, that  her  beauty  was  diminished — its 
chaiacter  was  somewhat  altered,  it  is  true 
— but  what  was  lost  in  roundness  of  out- 
line and  freshness  of  complexion  was  more 
than  regained  in  that  increased  spirituality 
of  expression  which  only  mental  discipline 
will  give,  and  which  told  of  suffering  in- 
deed— but  of  suffering  well  endured,  and 
aid   sought  where  alone  it  can  be  found 
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at  the  dispensations  of  that  all- wise  Being, 
who  has  assured  us  that  the  very  hairs  of 
our  head  are  numbered,  and  who  will  most 
undoubtedly  direct  all  things  for  tb^  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  those  who  faithfully  and 
diligently  serve  him.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  not  forbidden  to  us  to  feel  natural  grief 
or  sorrow  when  his  chastisements  fall  hea- 
vily on  us.  I  do  not  therefore  bid  yoa  not 
to  weep,  my  precious  daughter;  but  let  your 
grief  be  moderated,  and  remember  that  I 
too  have  suffered,  and  my  sufferings  per- 
haps have  been  severer  than  those  under 
which  you  are  even  now  smarting,  and  yet 
I  have  overcome  the  trial.  I  have  passed 
a  cheerful,  contented  and  happy  life,  and, 
I  trust,  though  deprived  of  my  greatest 
earthly  treasure,  I  have  not  been  ungrateful 
for  the  others  that  have  been  left  to  me,  of 
which  you,  my  darling  daughter,  are  the 
chief.  That  you  may  long  be  spared  to  be 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your  loving 
parent  is  his  most  earnest  wish  and  prayer. 
Strive,  then,  to  overcome  your  sorrow,  and, 
beUeve  me,  there  will  be  many  happy  days 
yet  in  store  for  us,  in  which  we  may  be  the 
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Boorce  of  consolation  imd  happiness  to  eadi 
other. 

"  I  will,  indeed  I  will,  dear  papa,"  i^d 
Louisa,  as  her  tears  flowed  more  gently, 
and  more  for  him  than  for  herself;  but 
before  we  dismiss  this  painful  subject  tell 
roc  one  thing.  "  Do  you  think,  with  my 
aunt,  that  be  nerer  reallv  cared  for  me  f  or 
will  vou  let  me  (perish  the  belief  that,  at 
one  time  at  least,  1  was  mistress  of  his 
afliections  f  1  cannot  say  how  much  hap> 
pier  I  should  be,  if  I  were  assured  of  this  '' 

"  Not  haTing  witnessed  his  manner  to 
you,  mv  dear,  I  am  not  really  compe- 
tent  to  give  mnch  of  an  opinion.  I  think, 
however,  that  your  view  of  the  case  is  a 
very  plausible  one,  and  I  confess  1  should 
be  more  inclined  to  trust  to  your  penetra- 
tion, in  this  instance,  than  to  that  of  your 
aunt  Barbara.  I  think  it  possible,  too,  that 
bis  father  may  have  interfered,  and  that  he 
may  have  been  less  of  a  free  agent  in  this 
business  than  he  has  appeared  to  be.  I 
have  no  hesitation  therefore  in  saying,  that 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  be  de- 
prived of  this  reflection,  which,  I  can  well 
understand,  is  productive  of  great  comfort 
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to  yon,  and  will  never  therefore  dispute 
that  Mr.  Lennox  was  really  attached  to 
you  ;  but  that,  swayed  by  a  weak  fear  of  po- 
verty, and  possibly  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  fiaither  or  his  friends,  he  has  sacrificed 
his  love  on  the  altar  of  Mammon.  Will  that 
satisfy  you  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes !  dear  papa,  a  thousand  thanks. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  difference  it  makes 
in  my  feelings.  The  thought  that  I  had 
never  been  truly  loved  was  too  dreadful  for 
me  to  bear — but  now  you  will  see  how 
cheerful  I  wiU  be !" 
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*^  Some  one  that  interests  me?''  said 
Susan.  **  I  have  not  so  many  people  in 
whom  I  take  an  interest,  that  the  choice 
will  be  very  difficult.  It  must  be  either 
Louisa  Castleton,  Mr.  Lennox,  or  you,  Isa- 
bella." 

*'  Bight  as  to  two  of  the  parties,"  ex- 
claimed her  mother. 

**  Two  out  of  the  three  1"  exclaimed 
Sosan ;  '*  then  it  must  be  Mr.  Lennox  and 
Louisa.  Oh  1  I  am  so  very  glad,  for  I  had 
heard,  you  know,  that  there  had  been  a  Uttle 
coolness  between  them  —  some  trifling 
misunderstanding,  I  suppose,  which  is 
now  cleared  up,  and  which  only  served  to 
show  them  both  how  much  they  really 
loved  one  another.  I  am  so  very,  very 
glad.  I  must  write  to  Louisa  directly — ^but 
are  you  quite  sure  it  is  true  ? 

**  Quite  sure  what  is  true  ?  How  you  do 
jump  at  conclusions.  I  never  said  Mr. 
Lennox  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Castleton ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  but  her 
own  absurd  vanity  could  ever  have  sup- 
posed (hat  such  a  thing  was  likely.  I  said 
two  out  of  the  three  people  you  mentioned 
were  going  to  be  married.     I  did  not  even 
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and  confosion,  but  now  it  fell  unheeded  on 
her  ear,  and  the  shot,  which,  after  all,  was 
only  a  random  one,  glanced  harmlessly 
aside. 

"  And  you  really  have  accepted  him  ?" 
said  she ;  **  accepted  a  man  who,  till  the 
last  few  days,  has  been  paying  the  most 
marked  anddecidedattentions  to  another  ?" 

''  Accepted  him  I  of  course  I  have.  I 
should  have  been  a  great  fool  to  refuse  a 
man  I  liked,  merely  because  he  did  not  quite 
know  his  own  mind  at  first,  and  has  taken 
some  little  time  to  make  his  choice.  Sup- 
pose he  has  paid  attention  to  your  dear 
friend,  whom  you  so  romantically  desig- 
nate as  *  another,'  it  only  proves  that  she 
was  tried  and  found  wanting — ^that  she 
did  not  improve  on  acquaintance,  and  that 
though  her  baby  face  had  power  to  attract 
him  for  a  short  time,  she  had  no  sterling 
qualities  by  which  to  retain  him.  No, 
no  I  it  is  not  I  that  need  blush  for  having 
caught  him ;  it  is  she,  who  should  be 
ashamed  of  herself  for  having  let  him  go. 
But,  however,  even  on  that  score  I  can 
set  your  mind  at  rest ;  he  only  ran  after 
her   because   he   thought   she   would   be 
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Igabella  united  that  of  being  a  professed 
gourmand — she  quitted  the  room,  followed 
by  her  mother,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
Susan  WBB  left  to  her  own  reflections. 

The  blow,  however,  was  so  stunning, 
so  unexpected,  that  she  could  scarcely  col- 
lect her  thoughts  sufficiently  to  compre- 
hend the  full  force  of  it.  Had  her  own 
affections  been  fixed  upon  Lennox,  she 
could  hardly  have  been  more  pained  by 
the  intelligence  she  had  just  heard.  Had 
Lennox  proved  inconstant  to  Louisa,  and 
engaged  himself  to  a  stranger,  she  would 
have  been  deeply  grieved,  for  her  own 
sufferings  had  taught  her  to  appreciate 
those  which  would  have  been  undergone 
by  her  friend,  and  her  love  for  her  would 
have  made  her  feel  them  as  her  own ;  but 
that  the  object  to  whom  his  love  was  trans- 
ferred, instead  of  being  a  stranger,  should 
be  her  sister — that  she  was  about  to  become 
the  sister  of  the  man  who  had  so  deeply 
injured  her  whom  she  loved  with  more 
than  a  sister's  affection — was  a  grievous 
aggravation  of  her  sufferings .  Would  she 
not  thus  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  sweet 
companionship    that    she    had  so  much 
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valued  ?    Could  Louisa  ever  bear  to  asao- 
ciate  on  intimate  terms  with  so  near  a 
relative  of  one  whose  name  she  must  wish 
never  again  to  hear  mentioned  ?    Would 
not  the  sight  of  her,  or  the  sound  of  ber 
name,  bring  to  her  mind  recollections  of 
the  most  painful  kind  ?     Yes,  it  must  be 
so.     And  in  gaining  a  brother  whom  die 
had  so  much  reason  to  hate,  she  must  be 
content  to  sacrifice  that  sisterly  intercourse 
which  had  been  the  balm,  the  solace,  the 
only  earthly  consolation  of  her  ill-starred 
existence. 

But  here  a  fresh  idea  occurred  to  her 
mind.  This  future  brother,  at  whose  con- 
duct she  was  so  indignant,  and  whom  she 
considered  she  had  so  much  reason  to  hate, 
was  no  other  than  the  man  who  bad,  at 
no  distant  period,  saved  her  life  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  his  own.  She  was 
bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
gratitude  ;  he  had  rendered  her  the 
greatest  service  that  one  individual  can 
render  to  another.  And  this  man, 
whom  she  was  already  bound  to  regard 
with  feelings  of  the  most  affectionate 
gratitude  on  her  own  account,  was  about 
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to  be  endued  with  the  still  farther  claim 
upon  her  affection  of  becoming  the  hus- 
band of  her  only  sister.  And  just  at  the 
moment  when  everything  conspired  to 
point  out  that  her  duty  was  clearly  to  love 
him  as  a  brother,  her  heart  shrunk  from 
him  as  the  destroyer  of  the  happiness  of 
one  who  was  more  to  her 'than  a  sister. 

'*  Would  that  he  had  left  me  to  perish !" 
she  murmured  to  herself.  ''  Would  that 
he  had  never  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
save  me  and  prolong  my  wretched  exist- 
ence, whose  only  gleam  of  sunshine  that 
same  hand  has  now  so  cruelly  excluded. 
Oh,  Lennox !  cruel  to  all,  cruel  even 
when  you  seem  to  save,  it  would  have 
been  fkr  kinder  had  you  never  raised  me 
above  those  dark,  cold  waters,  which  had 
already  closed  over  my  head." 

And  then  her  thoughts  reverted  to  that 
well-remembered  time  at  Stapleford,  when 
she  had  felt  assured  of  the  happiness  of 
her  beloved  fnend,  and  had  almost  be- 
lieved that  a  prosperous  fortune  was  yet  in 
store  even  for  herself. 

Every  hope  now  seemed  to  have  been 
destroyed — every  holding-place  to  which 
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she  bad  clung  seemed  to  have  given  way. 
She  felt  as  one  who,  climbing  up  a  ragged 
hill,  has  well  nigh  reached  the  summit, 
when  some  treacherous  stone  gives  way 
beneath  his  foot.  As  he  slides  down  he 
grasps  in  desperation  at  every  object  that 
presents  itself — one  after  another  they 
break  away  or  elude  his  touch ;  at  each 
successive  moment  his  descent  becomes 
more  rapid,  and  at  length,  bruised  and 
shaken,  he  arrives  at  the  bottom,  and  gazes 
with  despair  upon  that  height  he  at  one 
time  almost  believed  that  he  had  attained. 
So  it  was  with  Susan  !  At  one  period  she 
dared  to  hope  that  the  idolized  Wentworth 
in  9ome  measure  returned  her  devoted  at- 
tachment. Grievous  as  was  the  blow  when 
she  discovered  her  error,  she  still  clung  to 
the  hope  that  when  Louisa  was  married  to 
Lennox  her  wish  might  still  be  gratified. 
When  Wentworth 's  acceptance  of  a  dis- 
tant living  seemed  to  extinguish  this  hope 
also,  she  bravely  determined  to  discard  all 
selfish  ends,  and  make  her  happiness  con- 
sist in  witnessing  that  of  her  beloved 
friend ;  and  so  well  bad  she  succeeded  in 
this  attempt,  that  she  had  tasted  that  ex- 
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quisite  pleasure  which  those  only  know 
who  have  gained  a  victory  over  self. 
Bat  now  this  last  source  of  holy 
happiness  was  withdrawn.  Her  friend's 
peace^  more  dear  to  her  than  her  own, 
was  for  ever  destroyed,  and  she  was 
called  upon  to  welcome  the  destroyer  to 
her  heart  as  her  brother.  Surely !  surely ! 
this  trial  was  too  hard  for  her  to  bear ! 

Severe  as  this  trial  was,  there  was  ano- 
ther, which,  though  apparently  of  minor 
importance,  would  make  itself  felt  hardly 
less  severely.  She  knew  well  that  her 
mother  and  sister  would  not  spare  her, 
but  would  be  perpetually  discussing  the 
subject  in  her  presence  in  the  manner 
that  would  prove  most  annojring  to  her. 
She  could  not  decide  upon  the  demeanour 
that  she  herself  ought  to  adopt  upon  the 
occasion.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
feign  a  joy  that  she  did  not  feel,  and  at- 
tempt to  appear  gratified  at  what  her 
sister  was  pleased  to  term  her  happy  pros- 
pects. The  eflfort  of  dissimulation  would 
be  too  great  to  be  sustained  for  so  long  a 
time,  and,  moreover,  it  would  infallibly  be 
detected  ;  and  nothing  is  so  trying  as  an 
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be  but  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  for  a 
contest  that  she  was  ill  able  to  support ; 
80  she  checked  the  words,  as  they  rose  to 
her  lips,  and  merely  said — "  To  the  health 
of  the  happy  pair  ;  may  a  blessing  attend 
their  union." 

It  was  so  impossible  to  find  fault  with 
this,  that  Mrs.  Vernon  was  silent,  and  Isa- 
bella replied  shortly — 

**  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes  ;  I  hope 
they  are  sincere.'' 

They  were  not,  however,  to  be  long 
diverted  from  their  favourite  sport  of  teas- 
ing their  unhappy  victim ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  after  a  brief  pause,  Mrs.  Vernon 
observed — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  lose  your  friend, 
Susan.  Miss  Castleton,  I  suppose,  will 
leave  town,  now  that  she  has  no  longer  any 
hopes  of  catching  Mr.  Lennox  ?*' 

*'  Is  she  aware  of  this  event  ?''  asked 
Susan,  putting  a  strong  constraint  upon 
herself. 

**  Oh,  yes !  that  she  is,''  answered  Isa- 
bella ;  ''for  it  so  happened — I  suppose  she 
was  lookingforMr.  Lennox,  but,  however, 
that   might   have    been — it   so  happened 
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that  just  as  he  was  saying  pretty  things 
to  me,  and  expressing  bis  joy  that  I  had 
not  been  cruel,  and  so  on,  Miss  CasUeton 
stepped  round  the  corner,  and  must  have 
beard  what  be  was  saying.  In  fact,  1  am 
sure  she  did,  for  I  saw  her  face,  aodl 
never  saw  any  one  look  so  amazed  and 
horrified  in  my  life.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  it 
makes  me  quite  laugh  to  think  of  it.  She 
looked  so  thoroughly  *  sold.'  " 

''  I  wonder  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  laugh,"  retorted  Susan,  no  longer  able 
to  control  her  indignation  ;  ''is  it  not 
enough  to  have  succeeded  in  your  object, 
regardless  of  the  pain  you  may  have  caused 
in  doing  so,  without  exulting  in  the  suf- 
fering you  have  occasioned." 

"  So  Miss  Castleton  really  was  very 
much  attached  to  my  Charles,  was  she?" 
said  Isabella,  mockingly.  "  Ah,  Susan, 
you  were  her  confidante,  and  now  you  have 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — I  always 
thought  she  had  a  liking  for  him ;  but  I 
really  did  not  know  she  was  so  wonder- 
fully smitten.  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Susao, 
you  are  a  most  discreet  confidante." 
Poor  Susan  1  she  felt  that,  in  her  anger, 
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she  had  indeed  betrayed  herself,  and  that 
Louisa  would  not  thank  her  for  holding 
her  up  as  an  object  of  pity  to  any  one, 
least  of  ail  to  her  successful  and  insulting 
rival.     She  replied,  however — 

**  I  fear  it  is  no  secret  that  Louisa  Cas- 
tleton  nourished  an  unhappy  preference 
for  the  man  whom  you  are  now  entitled 
to  call  your  Charles ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  and  I  do  not  think  that  poor 
Louisa  need  be  ashamed  of  having  sur- 
rendered her  heart  to  the  machinations  of 
so  practised  and  successfu  1  a  plotter  as  Mr. 
Lennox — and,  indeed,  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced girl  from  the  country  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  resist  an  attack 
from  one  to  whom  even  you,  Isabella,  who 
have  boasted  of  your  obduracy  to  so 
many  suits,  have  at  length  surrendered.  I 
firmly  hope  and  trust,  however,  that  now 
that  she  finds  how  cruelly  she  has  been 
deceived,  she  will  not  be  long  in  throwing 
off  any  lingering  regard  for  one,  who  will 
BO  shortly  become  the  husband  of  another. 
And  this  puts  me  in  mind,"  she  added, 
willing  to  change  the  subject,  **  that  you 
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probably  be  changed.  Her  mother, 
ost  unintellectual  people,  could  not 
0  be  left  alone ;  and  little  as  she 
Susan's  society,  she  would  prefer 
hat  to  solitude — so  that  the  poor 
resaw  that  even  this  trifling  indul- 
would  be  denied  her,  and  that  her 
life  would  probably  be  spent  in  lis- 
to  the  acrimonious  remarks  or  ill- 
d  gossip  in  which  it  was  her 
r's  wont  to  indulge,  and  to  which 
bI  duty  would  compel  her  to  listen 
atience^  if  not  with  acquiescence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


In  a  very  few  days  after  Mr.  Castletoo's 
arrival  in  town,  the  period  arrived  origi- 
nally fixed  upon  for  Louisa's  departure. 
Lady  Barbara  had  been  UDwiUing  tbat  her 
niece  should  leave  her  before  this  time,  lest 
the  world  should  say  that  she  had  been  ua- 
able  to  remain  in  town  afler  Mr.  Lennox's 
engagement  to  Miss  Vernon  bad  beea 
announced.  Louisa  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  her  aunt,  more  from  a  desire  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  gratify  one  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  her,  than  from  any  feeling  her- 
self upon  the  subject ;  she  was  quitting 
town  never  again  to  return  to  it,  and  it 
mattered  httle  to  her  whether  the  world 
thought  her  disappointed  or  indiflereat. 
But,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  inducement 
to  prolong  her  stay  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  accordingly  she  set  forth  on 
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ber  return  to  Shelbridge,  exactly  three 
months  after  she  had  quitted  it. 

Most  ardently  had  she  longed  for  this 
day  to  arrive — to  be  once  more  alone  with 
her  beloved  father,  and  to  be  freed  from 
the  annoyance  of  being  constantly  obliged 
to  keep  up  appearances.  Once  returned 
to  Shelbridge,  busied  in  her  old  pursuits, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  father's 
love  and  the  gratitude  of  her  poorer 
neighbours,  she  flattered  herself  that  she 
might  yet,  perhaps,  meet  with,  not  enjoy- 
ment, scarcely  happiness — ^but  rest  and 
repose  for  her  wounded  spirit,  and  that 
satisfaction  which  a  life  of  duties  well  per- 
formed will  always  give. 

She  still  clung  with  a  strange  tenacity 
to  the  idea  that  Lennox  had  once  really 
loved  her.  She  would  say  that  nothing 
but  that  consciousness  could  support  her 
under  her  trials ;  and  her  father,  seeing 
how  important  it  was,  even  to  her  bodily 
health,  that  her  trials  should  be  lightened 
as  much  as  possible,  did  not  attempt  to 
iiscourage  the  idea,  which,  after  all,  he 
thought  might  very  possibly  be  founded 
on  fact.     He,  too,  knew  so  well  the  inex- 
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pressible  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  feel- 
ins  ooeself  the  object  a(  a  devoted  attacb- 
meot.  that  he  could,  to  a  certain  extent, 
enter  into  her  feelings  ;  though  he  thought 
at  the  same  time  that  when  the  uDwortbi- 
oess  of  the  object  of  our  love  had  been 
detected,  the  pleiisare  of  having  been  be- 
loved in  return  ought  to  be  very  consi- 
derabff  dinuDisbed  ;  and  he  ventured  one 
day  even  to  say  to  ber.  that  in  his  opinion 
she  ought  to  be  more  gratified  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  been  the  object  of 
Wentworth's  attachment,  even  though 
she  bad  no^  been  able  to  return  it,  than 
that  she  bad  been  loved  by  one  whose 
love  could  so  easily  be  lost  as  Lennox's. 
She,  however  replied,  that  she  had  no 
doubt  that  she  ought  to  feel  what  ber 
father  had  described,  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, though  she  was  extremely  proud  of 
having  been  deemed  worthy  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's affection,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  value  it,  even  if  it  existed  still,  in 
comparison  with  the  bare  remembrance  of 
having  been  beloved  by  him  whom  she 
had  herself  idoUzed  with  such  an  over- 
weening affection. 
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In  reply  to  her  father's  questioUi  whether 
she  should  have  any  objection  to  again 
seeing  Wentworth  ?  she  said,  that  if  he 
had  so  far  overcome  his  unfortunate  love 
for  her  as  to  be  able  to  meet  her  without 
pain  to  himself,  the  meeting  could  be 
nothing  but  a  gratification  to  her ;  that  she 
had  always  regarded  him  with  the  greatest 
esteem  and  even  affection;  and  that,  if 
she  were  to  hear  no  more  of  love,  his 
society  would  always  be  agreeable  to  her. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer's  evening 
that  the  father  and  daughter  were  approach- 
ing their  well-loved  home ;  and  Louisa,  as 
she  passed  rapidly  along  amidst  the  well- 
known  scenery,  thought  that  she  had  never 
seen  it  look  so  beautiful.  The  hills,  the 
valleys, the  trees,  the  river,  the  sky,  the  very 
grass  itself,  seemed  to  have  put  on  their 
gayest  colours  to  welcome  her  back.  For  a 
time  the  pleasure  that  the  sight  of  beautiful 
scenery  always  causes  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  it,  especially  after  a 
long  absence,  occupied  her  heart,  and  she 
almost  forgot  her  sorrows  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  of  nature.  At  last,  however, 
as  they  neared  Shelbridge,  the  road  passed 
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by  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  through  which 
ran  many  a  well-known  romantic  patb. 
At  the  extremity  of  one  of  these  paths, 
leaning  over  the  stile  which  separated  it 
from  the  road,  were  two  figures — that 
of  a  young  man  and  young  woman.  As 
the  carriage  passed,  the  latter  blushed  and 
dropped  a  low  courtesy,  while  the  youth 
respectfully  raised  his  hat.  She  knew  them 
well ;  they  were  parishioners  of  her  father's, 
and  had  for  sgme  time  been  engaged  to  be 
married.  The  young  man  had  now  obtained 
a  situation  which  would  give  him  the  means 
of  maintaining  a  family,  and  they  were  to 
be  married  directly :  the  banns  had  already 
been  once  published,  and  the  loving  couple 
were  now  enjoying  a  stroll  together  in  the 
woods  after  their  day's  work  was  over. 

As  she  gazed  on  their  happy  faces,  and 
thou2:ht  of  the  reward  which  their  con- 
stancy  had  met  with,  she  could  not  avoid 
drawing  a  painful  contrast  between  their 
lot  and  her  own,  and  the  tears  rushed  un- 
bidden to  her  eyes.  The  whole  current  of 
her  thoughts  was  now  changed.  She  began 
to  wonder  whether  Wentworth  would  be  at 
the  Rectory  to  receive  them,  as  he  had  been 
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OQ  the  occasion  of  her  last  return  home, 
che  thought  of  the  contrast  between  the 
present  state  of  her  feelings  and  that  which 
she  had  at  that  time  experienced. 

'*  Ah !  bat  he  did  love  me  then !''  she 
said  to  herself;  and  with  this,  her  old 
source  of  consolation,  she  buoyed  herself  up 
over  the  sea  of  her  troubles. 

When  they  arrived,  however,  they  did 
not  find  Wentworth  awaiting  them.  He  had 
thought  it  possible  that  Miss  Castleton 
might  be  orercome  with  emotion  on  her 
first  return  home,  and  would  prefer  being 
without  any  witness  save  her  fietther.  He 
therefore  determined  to  defer  seeing  her 
till  the  morning,  and  contented  himself 
with  sending  up  late  in  the  evening  to  en- 
quire if  they  were  arrived  safe ;  and  though, 
on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative 
his  heart  burned  with  the  desire  of  behold- 
ing her  whom  he  still  loved  so  dearly,  he 
coatroUed  his  eagerness,  and  patiently 
awaited  his  time. 

When  at  length  he  did  see  her,  he  was 
struck,  as  Mr.  Castleton  had  been,  with  the 
marked  alteration  in  her  appearance.  In 
his  eyes,  however,  it  served  but  to  make 
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her  appear  ten  times  more  lorely  than  ever. 
As  he  said  to  Mr.  Castleton  a  day  or  two 
afterwards — 

''  When  last  I  saw  Miss  Castleton,  I  did 
not  think  that  an]rthing  could  be  more 
lovely,  but  now  that  she  is  returned,  I  find 
that  she  is  improved  even  where  there 
seemed  to  be  no  room  for  improvement/' 

Mr.  Castleton  sighed  and  replied — 

**  For  my  own  part,  Wcntworth,  I  would 
willingly  sacrifice  some  of  this  beauty  yoo 
admire  so  much,  could  I  bat  see  once 
more  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  upon  that 
delicate  cheek — could  I  feel  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm  in  that  almost  unearthly 
loveliness.'* 

''  Indeed,  I  trust  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm,"  said  Wentworth.  "  The  fresh  air 
of  her  native  hills  will  soon  restore  her  to 
her  wonted  health  ;  and  time  must  even- 
tually heal  the  wound  from  which  she  is 
now  suflFering  so  severely  ." 

*'  I  trust  it  ttiay  be  so,"  replied  the 
father  ;  ''  but  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  great 
anxiety  on  the  subject." 

By  degrees,  however,  his  anxiety  wore 
off.    Louisa's  health  certainly  appeared  to 
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become  more  re-established,  and  the  ex- 
ertions she  made  to  keep  up  her  spirits, 
and  to  reward  the  tender  care  of  her  father, 
were  not  unavailing. 

Her  r^rets  became  less  bitter,  her  in- 
terest in  objects  around  her  more  sincere. 
Her  fietther  anidously  watched  for  an  account 
of  Lennox's  marriage,  as  he  thought  that 
when  that  was  over,  she  would  be  more 
able  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind. 

That  account  at  last  arrived.  One  day, 
about  a  month  after  Louisa's  return  to 
Shelbridge,  when  Mr.  Castleton  opened  the 
newspaper,  the  following  paragraph  met 
his  eye  under  the  head  of  marriage  in  high 
life:— 

**  On  Thursday  last,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  a  marriage  was  solem- 
nized between  the  Hon.  Charles  Lennox, 
eldest  son  of  Major-General  Lord  Lennox, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  and  Miss  Isabella  Vernon, 
the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
the  late  Robert  Vernon,  Esq.  After  the 
ceremony  a  splendid  d^euner  was  prepared 
for  the  wedding  party  by  Messrs.  Gunter, 
at  the  spacious  mansion  of  Mrs.  Vernon, 
in  Hill  Street.     After  which  the  happy  pair 
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quitted  town  for  a  short  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent." 

After  reading  this,  Mr.  Castleton  medi- 
tated for  some  time  how  he  should  break 
the  news  to  his  daughter.  At  length  he 
setHed  that  the  simplest  way  was  the  best, 
and  accordingly,  when  Louisa  came  down 
Btairs,  he  drew  ber  towards  him,  seated  her 
on  bis  knee,  and  imprinting  an  affectionate 
kies  upon  her  forehead,  he  placed  the  paper 
in  ber  hands,  saying — 

"  Read  this,  darliog  1  It  is  best  that  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  it  at  once — for 
you  may  guess  what  it  is." 

She  took  the  paper  from  him,  and  read 
the  paragraph  to  the  end,  as  far  as  the 
blinding  tears  that  started  to  her  eyes  would 
allow  ;  when  she  bad  finished  she  returned 
the  paper  to  her  father,  and  pressing  his 
band  fondly,  said — 

' '  Thank  you,  dear  papa ;  you  see  I  bear 
it  well,  and  do  not  betray  your  confidence 
in  me.  Well,  it  is  over  now,  and  be  is 
wedded  to  another;  but  yet  1  may  think 
that  he  surely  loved  me  once — there  is  no 
sin  in  that,  is  there,  papa?" 

"  No  !  ray  darling ;  there  can  be  no  sin 
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in  dwelling  upon  the  recollection  that  be 
loved  you  once.  But  I  must  say  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  in  you  to  try  and  forget 
him  altogether." 

'^Ahl  no  papa;  I  never,  never  could 
do  that.  If  I  might  not  think  of  him  as 
once  he  was,  my  heart  would  break — 
indeed,  indeed  it  would  1" 

''  Well,  well,  dear  I  don't  let  it  break 
now,  for  I  give  you  free  leave  to  think  of 
him  in  the  light  that  you  wish  ;  only  re- 
member that  now  that  you  can  hope 
nothing  more  from  him,  all  vain  wishes 
are  idle,  if  not  sinful." 

''  Indeed,  I  will  think  of  him  as  little  as 
possible,  and  I  will  not  indulge  in  any  idle 
wishes  ;  but  I  cannot  do  without  the  con- 
solation of  occasionally  indulging  in  a 
sweet  retrospect." 

And  she  kept  her  word.  She  never 
permitted  herself  to  murmur  against  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  or  to  indulge  in 
vain  longings  that  things  might  have  turned 
out  differently.  But  often,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  would  she  dwell  upon 
his  words  and  his  looks,  and  murmur  to 
herself,  **  Yes,  he  loved  me  once.     I  was 


of  Ut  attedunent/'    And 

fe  the  MtiriartkMi  she  would 

fhaikhig  that  she  did  possess 

il  one  time,  had  the  power 

she  was  not  atterly 

al  afaOitT  to  please,  nay,  even 


of  mind,  however,  though  it 
with  her  restoration  to 
mat  cheertahms,  which  was  grada- 
&i^  '^rukrrtT  p&ry,  was  far  from  favourable 
-rr  jc-  itcces  that  Wentworth  might  still 
-:n.--r  ::  ez terrain.  Had  her  heart  been 
T-,tri  v:::  scrrc  and  indignation  against 
-rtLicT — iiii  >:ie  shunned  to  think  of  him, 
in-:  f!:»:ea'rr-ire'i  to  banish  even*  recollec- 
":•  l:  :r  i  :!i  rrcm  the  tablets  of  her  me- 
TT  r-  :t  :z:^t  indeed  have  been  possible 
"-lai  T-iiTtf  zurtit  have  been  found  for  a 
le-T  i:ffcr.oc  to  spring  up,  and  Went- 
vrLT  s  jcdstant,  vet  unobtrusive  atten- 
rcc  t::^:  have  met  with  its  reward.  But 
irw  'Jie  ground  was  still  occupied,  the 
iremcnr  oi  Lennox  and  of  what  he  had 
>f^«i  rr  ber  was  still  so  carefully  treasured 
I  ler  heart,  that  it  never  even  entered 
"«fr  reiii  that  it  was  possible  that  any  other 
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image  could  ever  be  enshriaed  there.  And 
Wentworth  saw  this,  and  determined  not 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  present,  and  not 
yet  to  run  the  risk  of  another  refusal. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  shortly  to  go 
to  town,  on  business  connected  with  his  . 
institution  to  his  new  living.  It  was  ar- 
ranged, therefore,  between  him  and  Mr. 
Castleton,  that  he  should  leave  them  for 
the  present,  and  return  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  to  pay  them  a  long  visit. 
By  that  time  a  change  might  have  been 
effected  in  Louisa's  mind,  and  if  it  turned 
out  that  she  had  become  weaned  from  the 
memory  of  Lennox,  Wentworth  would  try 
his  last  chance,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  would 
then  say  farewell  for  ever. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  occurred  to 
Louisa  that  there  was  no  real  reason  why 
she  should  be  for  ever  separated  from  her 
friend  Susan,  by  the  event  which  had  so 
recently  occurred.  She  had  never  heard 
from  her  since  that  memorable  day  when 
Lennox  finally  committed  himself;  and, 
until  the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place, 
she  did  not  like  to  write  to  her  herself. 
Now,  however,  that  that  all  was  over,  and 
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the  new-married  couple  were  gone  abroad, 
she  determined  to  hreak  the  ice,  and, 
having  obtained  her  father's  permission, 
she  wrote  to  her,  expressing  an  earnest 
wish  that  their  correspondence  should  be 
resumed,  and  be^ng  Susan  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  paying  another  visit 
to  Shelbridge. 

Susan's  delight  at  receiving  this  com- 
munication may  be  easily  imagined,  more 
especially  as  her  mother  held  out  hopes  of 
permitting  her  to  accept  the  invitation  at 
no  very  distant  period,  when  some  com- 
pany would  be  stajring  at  Moor  Park.  She 
lost  no  time  in  replying  to  Louisa's  letter, 
and  giving  her  this  information,  which  was 
almost  as  acceptable  to  Louisa  as  it  had 
been  to  herself. 
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PART  VI. 


CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Close  by  one  of  the  most  crowded  tho- 
roughfares in  London,  where  stores  of 
wealth  are  exposed  in  the  shop  windows, 
and  a  continuous  stream  is  constantly 
passing  of  those  who  are  able  and  often 
willing  to  purchase  them,  lies  a  street 
where  vice  and  poverty  abound,  and  where 
active  cunning  lies  constantly  in  waiting, 
ever  ready  to  overreach  the  needy  custo- 
mer, whether  he  be  anxious  to  buy  or, 
more  wretched  still,  is  only  desirous  of 
parting  with  some  of  his  already  slender 
stock  of  worldly  goods.  No  one  passing 
from  the  Strand  into  Holywell  Street,  in 
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the  basy  time  of  the  day,  can  avoid  being 
struck  with  the  complete  change  of  scene 
to  which   a  few    paces    introduce    him. 
Here  he  is  jostling  his  way  amidst  the 
busy  crowd — the  opulent  merchant,  the 
plodding  banker,  the  astute  lawyer,  the 
well-to-do  man  of  business  successively 
meet  his  eye ;  or  if  he  fall  in  with  some  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  they  are  gene- 
rally actively  employed  on  some  business 
which  will  bring  its  remuneration  and  pro- 
vide comfort    for  themselves   and    their 
families.     The  ceaseless  roar  of  the  carls 
and  carriages,  cabs  and  omnibuses,  excites 
a  momentary  wonder  in  his  heart  as  to 
whence  they  can  all  proceed,  and  whither 
they  can  be   tending — coupled,  perhaps, 
with  a  reflection  on  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  invested   merely   in  means  of 
locomotion.     Everything,  iu  fact,  bespeaks 
the   busy,   industrious,  wealthy   city.     A 
few  steps  in  advance,  and  all  this  bustle 
and  turmoil  is  left  behind. 

Instead  of  shops  replete  with  all  that 
ingenuity  can  devise,  or  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, he  sees  onlv  wretched  tenements, 
stalls  rather  than  shops,  where  nothing  is 
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to  be  met  with  but  old  second-hand  arti- 
cles,  in  every  stage  of  dilapidation  and 
decay.  Around  him  hover  a  crowd  of  ill- 
looking  personages  with  Israelitish  faces, 
who»  if  he  seem  to  belong  to  the  upper 
classes,  obsequiously  enquire  if  he  has 
any  cast-off  garments  to  dispose  of,  and 
offer  to  wait  upon  him  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  and  give  the  best  possible  price  for 
them.  Shaking  himself  free  from  these 
harpies,  he  next  encounters  a  small  knot 
of  idle,  dissolute  characters,  gazing  in  at  a 
shop  window  where  immoral  and  obscene 
publications  are  exposed  to  view,  at  the 
tempting  price  of  one  penny,  or  even  one 
halfpenny  each.  An  old  book-stall  next 
attracts  his  notice  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  linger,  but  for  the 
alarming  proximity  of  another  of  the  old 
clothes'  shops ;  and  a  consciousness,  per- 
haps, that  he  has  something  to  lose  in  his 
pocket  induces  him  to  hurry  his  steps, 
and  he  experiences  a  feeling  of  relief  in 
once  more  breathing  a  purer  atmosphere 
in  the  comparatively  spacious  thoroughfare 
of  the  Strand. 

It  was  through  this  dingy  street,  abound- 


■■■I  II  III  CiSTuron. 


mf  m  iteAes  of  vretcfaedaess  and  vke. 
ttac  VotvwA.  B  few  days  after  tbe 
^«ite  of  the  ktf  cliq>Ccr,  might  have 
!■■  MtK  «cBAig  feis  wav.  He  was  doI 
ftal  if  taA:>S  ^"^  eonne,  it  is  true,  bul 
!■  «ai  ■  «  ^""J  *■*  E^  ^  LuKxiln's  liui 
lUk^a«i  bekKvdwt  l» shortest  way 
I  aloDe  Oat  street,  or 


«DCse  speed "  is,  how- 
•  as  veil  as  ancient  proverb, 
mi  Voftvorth  aooa  faud  ruod  to  wish 
Am  be  had  been  cootrat  to  take  a  some- 
vfcaC  ciimitoQs  route,  and  pursue  his 
eoane  akxi;  the  other  side  of  the  Strand. 
A  cosCennoaser's  cart  blocked  ap  the  oar- 
raw  road,  and  aroood  it  had  collected  a 
SBaii  cTovd  ot  kUers,  eagerly  engaged  in 
sone  dspate,  in  which  the  costennoDger 
hiBisetf  was  taking  an  actire  share.  Re- 
hctant  to  elbow  his  way' through  a  crowd 
of  that  description,  Woitwortb  paused  for 
a  KKKDcot,  bofHDg  that  it  would  disperse  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  young 
WDinan  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  wbo 
w»s  engaged  io  a  colloquy  with  one  of  the 
worthy   proprietois  of   the  old    clothes' 
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shops,  which  have  been  above  alluded  to. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  depreciating  tone 
in  which  the  man  was  speaking,  that  the 
poor  creature  was  a  seller,  not  a  purchaser, 
and  that  the  Jew  was  beating  down  the 
price  of  the  article  offered  for  sale,  which, 
as  far  as  Went  worth  could  see,  appeared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  unfortunate's  under- 
clothing.    The  haggling  did  not  last  long ; 
it  was  evident  that  the  man  had  this  great 
advantage,  besides  his  experience  in  such 
matters,  that  while  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference   to   him  whether  or 
not  he  became  the  purchaser,  to  the  wo- 
man it  was  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  that 
she  should  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase her  crust  of  bread. 

The  bargain,  therefore,  was  soon  struck, 
and  the  man,  carelessly  tossing  the  article 
he  had  just  purchased  into  the  interior  of 
his  shop,  banded  over  a  few  small  coins  to 
its  late  owner,  who,  transferring  them  to 
her  pocket,  left  the  shop,  and  proceeded 
down  the  street,  her  back  being  still  turned 
towards  Wentworth,  on  whom,  however, 
licr  figure  and  general  appearance  had  pro- 
duced  a  strong  impression  that    he    had 
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somehow  seen  her  before.  As  he  was  still 
observing  her  with  some  interest,  and  pon- 
dering on  the  fancied  resemblance,  he  saw 
a  little  urchin,  who  had  apparently  been 
watching  the  whole  transaction,  dart  from 
a  dark  comer,  and  making  a  successful  pull 
at  her  pocket,  carry  it  off  with  all  its 
contents,  and  disappear  ere  the  startled 
Wentworth  could  take  any  step  to  prevent 
this  heartless  robbery.  Quick  as  the  move- 
ment was,  however,  and  adroitly  as  the 
theft  had  been  perpetrated,  it  was  not  ac- 
complished without  some  slight  jerk,  which 
caused  the  woman  to  put  her  hand  to 
her  dress,  to  feel  if  all  was  right.  In  an  in- 
stant she  discovered  her  loss,  and  turning 
round,  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of  despair, 
which  might  have  melted  the  hardest 
heart,  revealing  to  Wentworth,  as  she  did 
so,  the  well-remembered  features  of  Mary 
Brown.  Altered  indeed  they  were,  since 
last  he  had  seen  them  ;  care,  sorrow,  ill- 
ness, privation,  and  misery  had  done  thtir 
work — the  bright  eye  was  dimmed,  and 
the  full,  round  cheek  was  sunken ;  but 
still  they  were  hers — ^there  could  be  no 
mistake  as  to  her  identity. 
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She,  however,  was  so  absorbed  in  her 
own  distress,  that  she  did  not  notice  Went- 
worth,  though  he  now  advanced  rapidly 
towards  her. 

"  Oh !"  she  shrieked,  "it  is  gone — it 
was  my  all — the  only  barrier  betwixt  me 
and  starvation;  for  heaven's  sake,  good, 
kind  people,"  as  the  crowd  now  flocked 
around  her,  ''  give  it  back  to  me,  and  may 
you  never  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the 
misery  that  I  feel." 

The  unfeeling  mob,  however,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  only  jeered  and  laughed  at 
her  distress,  and  Wentworth,  when  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  something 
to  give  the  poor  girl,  to  provide  for  her 
immediate  necessities,  found  that  his  poc- 
ket too  had  been  cleverly  picked,  and  that 
he  had  not  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  in- 
tention.    He  regarded  not,  however,  the 
loss  of  a  few  shillings,  or  even  sovereigns, 
in  comparison  with  the  satisfaction  he  ex- 
perienced in  having  thus  encountered  the 
lost  sheep  of  his  flock ;  under  circum- 
stances, too,  which  gave  him  great  hopes 
of  being  able  to  win  her  back  to  the  fold. 
Forcing   his   way    through   the  crowd, 
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until  he  reached  the  astonished   girl,  he 
said  in  an  authoritative  voice, — 

''  Follow  me,  Mary,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  not  starve  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate.'' 

The  poor  girl  seemed  perfectly  bewil- 
dered.    At    any  other  time,   she  would 
have  shrunk  from  meeting  one  who  had 
known  her  in  her  days  of  happiness  and 
innocence ;  but  now,  so  suddenly  had  be 
appeared  before  her,  in  the  hour  of  her 
greatest  distress,  that  she  considered  him 
almost  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  for 
her  deliverance.    She  obeyed  his  directions 
therefore,  and  followed  him  passively  and 
submissively,  as   he  made  his   way  with 
difficulty,  being  accompanied  by  the  throng, 
who  were  anxious  to  witness  the  denoue- 
ment of  an  adventure  which  had  taken  so 
unexpected  a  turn.    In  this,  however,  they 
were  disappointed.     As  soon  as  they  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  street,  Wentworth 
called  a  cab,  and  placing  his  newly-found 
protegee  inside,  jumped  in  after  her,  and 
desired  the  cabman  to  drive  to  his  lawyer's 

• 

in  Lincoln's  Inn   Fields, — where,  besides 
transacting  the  business  on  which  he  was 
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originally  intent,  he  could  obtain  some 
cash  to  serve  his  present  purpose,  and 
satisfy  the  necessities  of  his  unfortunate 
companion. 

As  they  proceeded,  he  questioned  her 
kindly  on  her  past  history  and  present 
condition ;  of  which  she  gave  him  a  true 
and  faithful  account,  conceahng,  however, 
the  name  of  the  man  who  bad  so  cruelly 
wronged  her.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
point  where  Lennox  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  discarding  her,  she  became  pain- 
fully affected,  and  was  hardly  able  to  pro- 
ceed. After  a  short  pause,  however,  she 
went  on, — 

•*  Well,  sir,  after  that  dreadful  day,  I 
would  not  willingly  have  stayed  in  the 
same  house  another  hour — but  I  thought 
of  my  poor  child,  and  remembered  that, 
for  his  sake,  I  ought  to  husband  all  my  re- 
sources ;  so  I  stayed  there  for  the  week, 
going  out  every  day  and  trying  to  get 
work,  but  no  one  would  give  it  me.  I  had 
no  one  to  speak  to  my  character,  and  they 
would  not  trust  me  to  take  the  work 
home  with  me,  and  I  could  not  go  and 
work  at  their  work-rooms,  if  I  could  liave 

VOL.    III.  M 
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obtained  employment  there,  because  of  the 
child  ;  80  when  the  time  came  for  leaviDg 
my  lodging  I  took  another,  a^  cheap  as  I 
could  find  one,  and  went  on  trying  to  get 
work,  but  with  no  better  success  than  be- 
fore. Then,  sir,  what  with  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  and  bad  sleeping-room,  I 
fell  ill,  and  could  do  nothing,  and  I 
thought  the  poor  baby  would  have  died 
too,  and  in  my  misery  I  almost  wished  it 
might,  for  I  did  not  see  how  I  was  to  keep 
it,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  happiness 
for  it  to  be  removed  from  this  evil  world. 
However,  sir,  the  Almighty  ordered  it 
otherwise,  and  we  both  got  better,  but  that 
illness  made  a  woful  hole  in  the  little 
money  that  I  still  possessed.  So,  sir,  I 
starved  myself,  and  sold  nearly  every  thing 
I  had,  to  get  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  ;  and  the  very  last  article  I 
had,  which  common  decency  would  allow 
me  to  part  with,  was  that  which  I  jost 
now  disposed  of;  and  I  thought  that 
when  the  money  I  received  for  that  was 
gone,  I  must  just  lie  down  and  die — but  I 
did  not  think  the  time  would  come  so 
soon ;  and  when  I  lost  my  little  ail  in  that 
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cruel  way,  I  felt,  indeed,  that  all  hope  was 
at  an  end  for  me  in  this  world,  and  it  was 
terrible  to  think  of  what  might  be  in  store 
for  me  in  the  next." 

"  And  were  you  not  strongly  tempted," 
said  Wentworth,  "  in  this  your  extremity 
to  resort  to  criminal  means  of  obtaining 
your  livelihood  ?" 

As  he  said  this,  he  fixed  his  eyes  search- 
ingly  upon  her.  to  note  the  effect  of  his 
question,  and  determine  as  far  as  possible 
the  truthfulness  of  her  reply. 

••  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  I  was  tempted. 
I  will  not  deny  that  the  notion  occurred  to 
me,  as  it  will  to  every  starving  girl  in  my 
situation — but  it  was  too  horrible  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  No,  sir,  I  have 
been  very  wicked,  I  know ;  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  palliate  my  offence ;  but  it  was 
misguided  affection,  not  the  desire  of  gain, 
that  led  me  astray,  and  no  extremity  could 
ever  tempt  me  to  become  so  bad  as  that, 
sir,  indeed  you  may  believe  me." 

"  I  do  believe  you,  my  good  girl,"  re- 
plied Wentworth,  ''  and  I  need  not  say 
how  rejoiced  I  am  that  I  can  say  so  with 
sincerity,  and  most  thankful  am  I  to   the 
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Almighty  for  having  permitted  me  to  be 
the  instrument  of  preserving  you  from 
further  temptation.  But  now  as  to  your 
future  prospects  ;  will  you  consent  to  re- 
turn at  once  and  live  with  your  poor  old 
grandmother,  who  has  been  almost  heart- 
broken at  your  loss  ?" 

*'  Oh  1  sir,  she  never  would  receive  me 
again,  and  besides,  I  should  never  dare  to 
show  my  face  again  in  my  native  village." 

"  Your  first  difficulty,  I  think,  may  be 
easily  removed.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  that  your  grandmother  has  been 
extremely  angry  with  you — but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  your  repent- 
ance, and  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again, 
aided  by  the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Castle- 
ton,  will  soon  induce  her  to  receive  you 
with  joy  and  gladness." 

**  Well,  sir,  but  then  I  really  could  not 
face  my  old  companions  and  acquaint- 
ance— think  how  they  would  jeer  at  me 
and  despise  me — me,  who  used  to  hold 
my  head  so  high  amongst  them  all." 

"I  trust,"  replied  Wentworth,  ''that 
the  majority  of  them  will  be  too  much 
imbued  with   the  spirit  of  Christianity  to 
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exult  over  a  repentant  sinner.  Doubtless, 
there  will  be  some  of  less  disciplined 
nribds,  and  you  may  have  to  endure  many 
idneers  and  taunts,  that  will  no  doubt  be 
hard  to  put  up  with ;  but  you  mtrst  con- 
sider this  as  part  of  your  punishment. 
Think  how  greatly  you  have  sinned  ;  and 
whenever  you  feel  that  your  trials  are 
severe,  be  thankitil  that  in  patient  en- 
durance of  them  you  have  a  means  of 
testifyrafg  the  sincerity  of  your  repentance  ; 
for  I  trust  that  your  repentance  is  sincere, 
and  that  it  is  hot  only  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate want  which  has  caused  you  to 
repent  the  past." 

"No,  sir,  intteed  I  do  feel  the  most 
lively  sorrow  for  til  that  is  past ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that  were  I  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  I  was  before,  I  should  act  very 
differently." 

"  Do  not  be  sure,"  replied  Wentworth  ; 
"  it  is  not  for  any  of  us,  much  less  for 
ttne  who  has  so  recently  erred  so  fearfully 
as  you  have,  to  feel  confident  that  we  6hall 
rtesist  temptation.  Fear  and  self-distmst, 
coupled  with  a  humble  reliance  on  God's 
grace,  which  alone  can  preserve  us,  are 
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to  my  grandmother,  if  she  will  receive 
me — bat  it  will  be  a  bitter,  bitter  trial  to 
me. 

By  this  time,  they  were  arrived  at  the 
lawyer's,  from  whom  Went  worth  obtained 
money  sufficient  for  the  poor  girl's  present 
necessities;  and  having  requested  her  to 
call  at  that  gentleman's  in  two  or  three 
days,  to  enquire  for  any  letter  that  might 
be  written  to  her  containing  directions  for 
her  future  proceedings,  he  permitted  her 
to  depart,  while  he  himself  went  about  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  to  town. 
He  did  not  omit,  however,  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  Mr.  Castleton,  detailing  all 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  begging 
him,  if  he  thought  it  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  to  see  the  widow  on  the  subject, 
and  work  upon  her  feelings  sufficiently  to 
induce  her  to  give  her  erring  grand- 
daughter a  kind  reception. 
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CHAPTER  U. 


It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Mr.  Cas- 
tleton  perused  Wentworth*s  letter  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction.  To  any  rigbt 
thinking  person,  the  intelligence  that  a 
sinner  has  seen  the  error  of  his  wajrs,  and 
been  rescued  from  the  paths  of  vice,  will 
be  productive  of  pleasure  ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, not  only  had  the  sheep  that  had 
strayed  been  from  his  own  flock,  but  she 
had  been  one,  in  whom'  he  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest,  both  from  her  many 
good  qualities,  and  her  remarkable  per- 
sonal beauty  ;  for  it  is  strange  what  an  in- 
fluence beauty  has  over  the  best  and  most 
regulated  minds.  However  much  we  may 
determine  to  be  impartial,  and  however 
strictly  we  may  regulate  our  actions  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  determination,  in  our 
inmost  thoughts  we   can  never  free   our- 
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Selves  entirelj^  from  the  dominion  df  beauty. 
And  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  th^ 
fedr  and  delicate  beauty  of  poor  Mary, 
which  he  had  foreseen  would  be  but  too 
probably  a  snare  to  her,  had  excited  a 
more  than  common  interest  in  Mr.  Castle- 
ton's  mind. 

His  gratification,  therefore,  was  great 
in  receiving  Wentworth's  letter,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  suggestion 
it  contained,  and  proceeding  to  the  widow's 
bottage.  He  thought  it  as  well  to  intro- 
duce  the  subject  boldly,  in  the  hope  that 
her  first  joy  at  hearing  of  her  grand* 
daughter's  recovery  would  induce  her  to 
open  her  arms  at  once,  and  beg  that  she 
might  be  restored  to  her  immediately.  He 
accordingly  began  without  preface. 

**  I  have  come  to  see  yoU  this  morning, 
my  good  woman,  to  tell  you  such  ex- 
cellent news  that  I  have  just  heard — your 
^nd-daugbter,  Mary,  has  seen  the  folly 
ud  wickedness  of  her  conduct,  and, 
though  she  has  been  in  great  distress  and 
iffliction,  I  hope  it  will  have  been  the 
neans  of  working  her  ultimate  good." 

If    he    expected   that    the    suddenness 
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of  the  intelligence  would  melt  the  old 
woman's  heart,  he  was  disappointed  ;  she 
merely  replied,  coldly — 

"  Indeed,  sir»  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  I  hope  her  repentance  is  sincere,  and 
that  I  shall  not  hear  of  her  again  getting 
into  trouble." 

'*  But  should  you  not  like  to  see  her 
once  more  ?" 

'  *  No,  sir,  no ;  I  will  never  look  upoo 
her  again — she  has  chosen  her  own  part- 
she  left  her  poor  old  grandmother,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  go  to  fetch  her  back 
again." 

''  Rut  she  is  in  great  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, and  exposed  to  dreadful  temptations 
in  London ;  will  you  not  ask  her  here, 
where  she  may  be  preserved  from  them?" 

**Thi8  place  did  not  preserve  her  be- 
fore, sir,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
again." 

''  But  she  is  very  anxious  to  see  yon, 
to  receive  your  forgiveness,  and  to  endea- 
vour, by  her  attention  to  you  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life,  to  atone,  as  far  as  she 
can,  for  her  past  neglect." 

**  I   don't  want    her  attention,  sir ;  she 
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can  aever  give  back  to  me  the  peace  of 
mind  of  which  she  has  robbed  me." 

**  But  you  told  me  you  had  forgiven  her 
the  injury  which,  I  do  not  deny,  she  has 
inflicted  upon  you." 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  have  forgiven  her — I  bear 
her  no  malice,  I  don't  wish  any  harm  to 
happen  to  her ;  but  I  can't  forget  what  she 
has  done,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  her 
again." 

"And  do  you  call  this  forgiveness?" 
urged  Mr.  Castleton ;  ''do  you  call  it  for- 
giveness, merely  not  to  wish  that  harm 
may  befall  her  ?  Answer  me  this,  woman, 
is  this  the  forgiveness  you  yourself  hope 
for?  Have  you  reflected,  that  we  all  of 
us  stand  far  more  in  need  of  pardon  from 
God  than  this  poor  girl  does  of  forgiveness 
from  you  ?  that  the  oflences  we  have  com- 
mitted against  Him  are  of  far  deeper  dye 
than  the  want  of  duty  she  has  been  guilty  of 
towards  you  ?  Do  you  not  wish  that  her 
sins  against  God  may  be  pardoned  ?  and  if 
you  hope  that  he  will  blot  out  her  heinous 
crime  against  Himself,  ought  not  you  to 
be  ready  to  overlook  the  pain  that  she  has 
caused  you  ?     Instead  of  this  sullen  indif- 
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fercnce,  you  ought  to  feel  transported 
with  joy  that  she  who  was  dead  it 
alive  again,  that  she  who  was  lost  is  now 
found.  Remember,  that  we  are  told 
•'  that  there  is  joy  in  Heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth/'  and,  while  an- 
gels are  joining  in  hymns  of  thankful- 
ness, will  you  sullenly  content  yourself 
with  saying  that  you  do  not  wish  any 
harm  to  happen  to  her  ?  Oh,  reflect  upon 
the  unchristian  spirit  you  are  indulging, 
and  when  next  I  see  you  let  me  find  that 
you  are  prepared  to  welcome  back  the 
poor  castaway,  and  to  do  your  utmost  to 
lighten  those  trials  which  she  will  most 
assuredly  be  called  upon  to  bear.  For  the 
present,  farewell — I  will  see  you  again  in 
the  evening." 

He  then  quitted  the  cottage,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  returned  to  his  house.  He 
was  deeply  grieved  to  find  so  uncharitable, 
so  unchristian  a  spirit  in  one  whom  he  was 
wont  to  reckon  among  the  flower  of  his 
flock,  and  he  almost  feared  lest  even  his  last 
words  should  fail  of  producing  the  effect 
that  he  desired.  He  communicated  his 
doubts  and  fears  to  Louisa,  who,  althoagh 
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she  conid  oot  assist  him  in  the  matter,  as 
her  delicacy  shrunk  from  interfering  with 
it,  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  and 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  evening  interview 
with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

It  was  more  satisfactory  than  they  had 
dared  to  hope.  The  good  widow,  though 
somewhat  obstinate  and  narrow-minded, 
was  pious  and  welUintentioned,  and  more- 
over accustomed  to  look  with  respect  and 
veneration  upon  her  spiritual  pastor,  whose 
last  words  had  sunk  into  her  heart,  and 
produced  an  impression  which  time  only 
served  to  strengthen.  Mr.  Castleton  there- 
fore immediately  wrote  to  desire  the  un- 
fortunate girl  to  come  down  at  once  to 
Shelbridge,  and  enclosed  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her 
jonmey,  and  liquidate  any  debts  that  she 
might  have  contracted  in  London. 

He  occupied  the  time  which  would  in- 
tervene previous  to  her  arrival,  in  impress- 
ing upon  her  grandmother  the  necessity  of 
receiving  her,  not  only  with  kindness,  but 
cordiality,  and  succeeded  so  well  that,  when 
the  poor  girl  did  at  last  arrive,  she  was 
both  sorprised  and  touched  at  the  tone  of 
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her  reception.  Mr.  Castleton  had  already, 
with  careful  forethought,  secured  some 
work  for  her,  that  she  might  not  feel  that 
she  was  a  burden  to  her  grandmother,  or  a 
mere  recipient  of  charity  :  so  that,  as  she 
herself  expressed  it  to  Louisa,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  "she  felt  as  if  it  was  almost 
wrong  that  her  punishment  should  not  be 
more  severe ;  and  yet  ma'am,"  she  conti- 
nued, "  it  has  not  been  light.  No  one 
can  tell  the  agonies  of  mind  that  I  endured 
for  six  weeks  and  more  before  Mr.  Went, 
worth  encountered  me  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
all  my  remorse  for  my  crime,  all  my  horror 
at  the  future  that  seemed  to  await  me,  I 
had  the  stinging  consciousness  of  being  de- 
ceived, where  I  had  put  my  whole  trust ; 
of  being  treated  with  neglect  and  cruelty  by 
the  being  whom  I  idolized,  and  for  whom  I 
had  sacrificed  everything.  ^)h !  ma'am, 
you  can  never  know  the  bitterness  of  such 
feelings  as  those." 

Louisa  sighed,  and  the  tears  rose  to  her 
eyes,  as  she  thought  that  she  too  had  tasted 
the  same  bitter  cup — that  she  too  had  been 
basely  deceived  and  cruelly  neglected,  and 
a  secret  sympathy  sprung  up  in  her  heart 
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for  the  young  creature,  whose  case  in  one 
respect  presented  some  similarity  to  her 
own.     She  little  knew  how  far  deeper  her 
interest  would  have  been,  had  she  known 
that  it  was  by  the  same  hand  they  both  were 
stricken.     But  Mary  never  breathed  the 
name  of  her  deceiver,  though  in  all  else  she 
made  a  fiill  confession  both  to  Mr.  Castle- 
ton  and  Louisa  of  all  that  had  befallen  her. 
The  greatest  pleasure  she  could  enjoy  was 
a  conversation  with  Louisa,  to  whom  she 
felt  less  afraid  of  unburthening  her  heart 
and  pouring  out  her  sorrows  than  to  her 
father*     And  it  was  strange  to  see  those 
two  young  girls,  the  one  stained  with  crime 
and  bowed  down  with  shame,  the  other 
pure  and  immaculate    as   the  dew  from 
heaven,  yet  both  afflicted — the  one  in  her 
guilt,  the  other  in  her  innocence — and  both 
striving  in  meek  and  patient  humility  to 
sustain  with  patience  the  trials  with  which 
it  bad  pleased  God  to  afflict  them ;  and  this 
intercourse  was  of  benefit  to  both.     To 
Mary,  who  learnt  from  Louisa's  lips  the 
true  way  of  making  her  repentance  accept- 
able to  God,  and  who  saw  in  her  innocence 
the  depth  of  her  own  guilt ;  and  to  Louisa, 
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who  ill  the  other's  trials  saw  that  her  b#n 
iirtte  by  comparison  light ;  and  who  found 
(iatlse  to  reflect  with  thankfulness  that  in 
this  Matter,  at  least,  she  had  escaped  sin, 
atid  had  hteh  spared  the  ever- stinging  re- 
proaches of  an  evil  conscience. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  was  a  low  fever  prevalent  in  the 
neighboufhood,  by  which  Mary,  whose  con- 
stitution had  been  much  injured  by  her 
recent  trials,  was  speedily  attacked.  Her 
enfeebled  frame  was  ill  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  for 
some  time  her  life  was  considered  ia 
danger.  She  had,  however,  passed  the  crisis 
of  the  attack,  and  was  pronounced  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery,  when  the  loss  of  her  child, 
whose  sickness  had  been  carefully  con- 
cealed from  her  during  her  own  illness, 
but  whose  death  could  be  kept  secret  no 
longer,  gave  such  a  shock  to  her  feelings 
as  to  cause  a  most  dangerous  relapse,  ac- 
companied by  a  high  accession  of  fever. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  Louisa  Castleton 
was  a  constant  attendalit  Upon  her.  Her 
father  had  at  first  rather  objected,  on  ac- 
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ccmnt  of  the  danger  of  catohing  the  conta- 
gion ;  bat  he  allowed  hitnscslf  to  be  over- 
ruled  \^  im  ^vgfater's  entreaties,  who, 
wliik  iBbe  ifelt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
Bufierer,  was  bIw  conscious  of  the  comfort 
ilHt  lier  presence  afforded  her.  One  day 
lliat  the  poor  girl  was  rather  stronger  than 
imial,  she  was  bewailing  her  hard  fate  in 
beisg  thus  condemned  to  part  from  all  she 
had  to  lo^e  on  earth,  when  Mr.  Castleton, 
w4io  was  present,  intermpted  her,  and  said 
gently,  but  firmly — 

^'  Remember,  Mary,  what  you  were  say« 
iBg  the  other  day,  that  you  seemed  to  be 
aimoBt  too  happy — thvt^  after  all  the  sins 
of  your  past  life,  you  seemed  to  have  well- 
fiigh  escaped  punishment.  You  did  not 
then  think  how  soon  the  punishment  would 
come  ;  but,  though  unexpected,  you  must 
iK>t  forget  that  it  is  not  the  less  merited. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  severe  blow  to  you  to  lose 
yoor  diild  ;  but  had  you  a  right  to  expect 
that  yon  were  to  derive  happiness  from 
thfift  which  would  never  have  exisled  but 
far  your  own  sin  f  Do  not,  therefore,  in* 
crease  your  offence  by  murmuring  against 
God.     You  may  yourself  be  shortly  called 
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upon  to  quit  this  world,  and  then  yon  will 
have  the  happiness  of  again  meeting  the 
innocent  being  who  has  just  preceded  yoo, 
if  you  prepare  yourself  by  a  proper  train 
of  thought  for  following  him.  life  most 
be  short  to  all  of  us — to  you,  in  particular, 
it  may  be  very  short.  Make  the  most, 
then,  of  the  time  that  is  left  you  for  pre- 
paration, and  do  not  waste  any  part  of  it 
in  vain  regrets  or  sinful  murmurings." 

Mr.  Castleton  spoke  thus,  not  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  the  fact  that  her  life  was  in 
danger,  for  he  considered  it  a  foolish,  nay, 
a  criminal  weakness,  to  conceal  from  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  death,  the  state  in 
which  they  are  placed.  "  The  time,"  he 
would  say,  "for  preparation  is  always  short 
enough — why  shorten  it  still  further,  by 
postponing  the  awful  announcement  until 
the  waning  faculties  no  longer  permit  it  to 
be  employed  to  advantage  ?" 

In  this  instance,  the  warning  seemed  to 
be  amply  called  for.  In  a  few  hours  after 
the  above  conversation,  a  raging  delirium 
set  in,  which  the  doctor  said  would  be  a 
crisis  ;  that  on  recovering  her  senses,  she 
would  either  sink  at  once  from  weakness, 
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or  become  convalescent.  Mr.  Castleton 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  cottage  on  other 
parochial  business,  and  Louisa  obtained 
permission  to  take  his  place  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  unfortunate  invalid. 

She  sat  there  for  some  time,  listening 
to  the  incoherent  mutterings  of  delirium, 
and  ofiering  up  sincere  and  fervent  prayers 
that  the  life  of  the  sufferer  might  be 
spared,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  that  her 
tardy  repentance  might  be  accepted ;  when 
suddenly  a  sound  caught  her  ear,  by  which 
the  train  of  her  thoughts  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted, and  the  very  circulation  of  her 
blood  seemed  suspended.  She  did  not 
breathe,  and  her  heart  did  not  appear  to 
beat,  as  she  listened  in  awful  suspense  for 
a  repetition  of  the  sound  that  had  so  af- 
fected her.  As  she  bent  over  the  sufferer, 
the  low  murmurings,  which  she  had  for 
some  time  been  pouring  forth,  seemed  to 
have  assumed  coherency.  Yes !  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  there  again  was  the 
word  that  had  so  struck  her. 

"Oh!  Lennox,  Lennox,''  said  the  half, 
stifled  voice,  ''how  could  you  treat  me  so? 
and  why  have  you  taken  away  my  boy 
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done  all  this  at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
been  pouring  forth  his  protestations  to 
herself ;  and  when  she  had  fondly  believed 
that  he  really  loved  her,  and  her  alone,  he 
had  been  making  the  very  same  protesta^ 
lions  to  a  peasant  girl  out  of  her  own  vil- 
lage ;  and  the  love  that  he  had  borne  to 
each  of  them  had  probably  been  of  about 
equal  intensity.  Each  had  been  the  sport 
of  his  idle  hours ;  each  had  been  thrown 
aside  when  the  momentary  passion  was 
over.  No,  he  had  never  really  loved  her, 
and  the  last  hope — the  last  consolation 
— to  which  she  had  clung  in  the  midst  of 
her  troubles,  was  at  one  fatal  blow  taken 
away  from  her. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed  across  her 
mind  with  the  rapidity  and  vividness  of 
lightning.  At  length  her  overcharged 
brain  could  no  longer  support  them,  and 
she  sank  insensible  upon  the  floor.  How 
long  she  lay  there  she  never  knew ;  but 
great  was  the  consternation  of  the  widow, 
when  she  came  up-stairs  to  enquire  if  any 
thing  was  wanted,  and  discovered  Miss  Cas- 
tleton  extended  lifeless  upon  the  ground. 
The  usual  restoratives  were  employed 
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for  some  time  without  effect,  bat  at  length 
coD&ciousoe&s  returned,  bringing  with  it 
such  inteuae  mental  anguish  that  she 
isiied  in  her  beart  tiiat  she  had  died. 
Sbc  made,  however,  a  violent  effort  lo 
compoee  herself  in  some  degree  btfore  her 
father's  return,  wliich  was  momeQtarity 
expected.  She  felt  herself,  however,  so 
Qtteriy  uneq'.al  to  the  task  of  walkiug 
botue,  that  a  messenger  was  despatched 
for  the  carriage,  which  arrived  at  about 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Castleton.  To 
biro  she  merely  stated  that  she  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  aod  that  she  would  ex- 
plain ferther  when  she  got  home.  Mr. 
Castleton,  therefore,  only  stayed  to  ioform 
himself  of  the  condition  of  the  patient  up- 
stain,  who,  be  was  informed,  was  going 
on  favourably,  having  fallen  into  a  tranquil 
slumber ;  and  then,  placing  his  daughter 
in  the  carriage,  he  drove  her  rapidly  back 
to  the  Rectory,  where  she  at  once  yielded 
to  his  entreaties,  and  laid  herself  down  on 
her  bed. 

After  a  short  time,  feeling  that  her  own 
Teflections  were  the  most  painful  com- 
panions she  could  have,  she  requested  her 
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er  to  come  up  to  her,  and  narrated 
fly  all  that  had  occurred,  and  the  dis- 
ery  that  had  so  deeply  affected  her. 
My  poor,  poor  child !"  said  her  father 
lerly,  '*  it  is  indeed  hard  for  you  to  bear 
To  feel  that  all  that  you  have 
tted  to  has  been  a  deception,  that  all 
t  you  have  believed  has  been  a  lie. 
1  must  turn  it,  however,  dearest,  to  the 
t  advantage ;  and  let  this  disappoint- 
it  lead  you  to  fix  your  affections  on 
igs  not  of  this  world.  Remember,  the 
rper  the  pain,  the  more  complete  will 
the  weaning  of  yourself  from  the  world. 
Is  a  hard  lesson,  but  we  must  all  one 
learn  it ;  and  though  you  perhaps  have 
fered  more  than  most,  it  is,  doubtless, 
your  special  advantage  in  the  end.'' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Louisa  eDdeavoured,  as  fiSir  as  possible,  to 
profit  by  the  pious  admonitions  of  her 
father — she  schooled  hersdf  into  submis- 
sion. She  forced  herself  to  recollect  thai 
everything  is  for  the  best>  and  will  ulti* 
mately  work  to  our  benefit ;  but  the  blow 
she  had  received  had  been  so  severe,  that 
she  could  not  recover  from  it.  She  bad 
clung  so  desperately  to  the  belief  that  she 
had  once  been  really  loved  by  Leanox; 
that  in  his  desertion  of  her  he  had  beea 
either  deceived  and  misguided,  or  had 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  father  or  his 
friends ;  that,  in  fact,  had  he  been  left  to 
himself,  she  would  assuredly  have  been 
the  chosen  of  his  heart ; — that  all  her  suf- 
ferings seemed  redoubled  now,  when  she 
found  that  spontaneously,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  had  declared  he  loved  her 
and  her  alone,  he  had  been  devoting  him- 
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self  to  another  woman,  with  whom  he  had 
been  living  in  a  criminal  connection. 

And  this  last  reflection  brought  with  it 
the  painful  consideration  that  not  only  had 
she  never  been  really  loved  by  Lennox, 
bat  that  he  had  never  been  worthy  of  her 
love.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
heart-rending  thought  of  all — for  there  is 
nothing  so  painful  to  the  heart  as  the  de- 
thronization  of  its  idol.  We  may  lose  all 
hope,  but  we  still  cling  to  the  possibility 
of  silently  worshipping  ;  but  when  we  And 
that  the  object  of  our  adoration  is  no 
longer  worthy  of  it,  or,  still  worse,  has 
never  at  any  time  been  so,  avoid  is  created 
in  the  heart  which  causes  it  to  ache  indeed. 
And  thus  it  was  with  Louisa.  In  all  her 
misery,  in  all  her  hopelessness,  she  had 
still  loved  passionately,  she  had  still  clung 
with  eagerness  to  the  belief  that  her  love 
had  once  been  returned.  Now  both  these 
soorces  of  consolation  were  reft  from  her 
at  once ;  and  she  did  indeed  feel  utterly 
wretched  and  miserable.  There  was  now 
no  possible  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
thinking  of  Lennox.  She  must  torjj:et 
him ;  banish  him  from  lier  thoughts  alto- 
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pAtT,  uul  make  (hat  very  effort,  of  wbidi 
dhE  httA  told  bcr  father  she  felt  bo  whoH; 
Bravely,  however,  did  she  sel 
ml  k.  Firuily  did  she  resolve  to  follow 
A  sbe  saw  was  the  only  right  course; 
I  mtatUky  did  she  act  upou  her  resolu- 
t  Wr  strcagtb  sauk  under  the  trial. 
,  indeed,  was  trilling,  but  the 
ttk  i  tad  the  pallid  compIexicHi, 
Ac  ancDiBled  farm,  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
told  bot  tno  true  a  tale  of  mental  angui^ 

Her  &ther  observed  these  symptomi 
with  the  sravcst  anxiety.  He  saw  the 
tihtts  that  she  made  to  keep  up  her 
Sfiihts :  the  stra^les  that  she  underweot 
with  her  meatal  depression.  Nothing  that 
W  could  do  or  say  could  avail  her ;  for 
ber  tnme  ot'  mind  was  all  that  he  could 
wish.  She  coDcealed  nothing  from  him ; 
she  taid  bare  to  him  the  inmost  recessed 
ol  her  heart ;  and  be  saw  bow  torn  and 
larerated  it  was,  and  how  severe  were  ber 
suflenn^  although  she  manifested  the 
most  complete  and  pious  submissioo  to 
the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  wbo  bad 
>ecn  bt  so  to  try  her. 
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''  Indeed,  my  dearest  father,"  she  said, 
"  1  not  only  fully  admit  that  I  have  de- 
served these  trials,  but  I  can  quite  see  how 
necessary  they  were  for  me.  1  had  per- 
mitted a  mere  mortal  to  assume  that  lirst 
place  in  my  heart,  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  my  God  alone.  I  raised  up 
an  idol,  though  not  of  wood  or  stone,  and 
I  fell  down  and  worshipped  it.  He  in  his 
mercy  has  now  removed  the  object  of  my 
idolatry,  and  my  heart  is  once  more  free 
to  expand  towards  Him,  from  whom,  had 
I  been  happy  in  my  earthly  love,  1  might 
have  become  more  and  more  estranged. 
You  have  often  told  me,  that  affliction 
is  necessary  to  turn  our  hearts  towards 
God.  In  my  case,  the  affliction  has  been 
very  severe — but  1  can  well  see  that  a 
severe  remedy  was  necessary  for  my  deeply 
rooted  disease  ;  and  the  effect  has  been  all 
that  you,  my  dearest  father,  could  wish. 
1  cannot  say  how  much  better  prepared  I 
am  for  death  than  before  these  trials  over- 
took me." 

**  I  am  indeed  truly  grateful  to  hear  you 
speak  so  beautifully  on  the  subject,"  said 
her    father;    '*and   truly  rejoiced  to  find 
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■■istaEaei  jvmr  amicttoB  to  so 
mxm^iL.  It  it  ahra  js  right  that 
A  he  fKfmti  ibr  death,  which 
Efar«C  Mi  m^  orertftke  us  at 
^  k^  I  mat.  my  darling,  thai 
^fmattei  fcr  joar  removal  is  as 
■M^  IB  «e  m  this  irorid  mea- 
:.  lai  ifelC  jv«  star  be  epared  to 
io£  your  father's 


aar  be  so,  dearest  papa; 
fcawawg  wm^Ai  mtr  bewt  may  be,  and, 
"mwt.wa  3i<ac^  c«  my  own  accoant  I  should 
,qua:g  v^hea  the  tune  arrived  for  closing 
97  -sTcs  3  peace,  I  vish,  earnestly  wish, 
ru  i«T  ix  TOBT  sake.  To  be  tout  com- 
■vn  JL  TOM-  6ec£iuns  reara,  is  indeed  a 
that  I  luaT  still  enjoy  in  this 
t  if'  it  sbould  be  ordered  otber- 
vBse.  tc  I  iknid  be  taken  away  from  you, 
^]«  -w^  bjc  tie  incoosolable,  my  own  be- 
jnr^  ncfaer.  joa  will  remember  the  ez- 
iix^OJBi  Toa  fasTc  so  often  addressed  to 
3K.  ana  wiQ  strive  to  think  that  all  is  for 

'  I  wiH.  indeed,  atdeavour  to  act  up  to 
3LT  ^riaapies,"  replied    Mr.   Castletoa ; 
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"  and  I  trust  that,  by  Grod's  grace,  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  do  so.  He  has  promised 
'  that  he  will  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb ;'  but  great  would  be  the  trial,  and 
hard,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  bear." 

"  But  think  how  much  lighter  your 
burden  would  be  than  mine  is,''  she  re- 
plied, sadly ;  "  you  would  be  able  to 
reflect  with  pleasure  and  complacency  on 
the  years  you  had  spent  in  the  company 
of  your  well-loved  child — would  you  not  ? 
while  I,  I  have  no  past,  to  which  I  can  dare 
to  look  back ;  ah  !  that  it  is,  which  is  so 
dreadful.*' 

"Well,  dear,  we  will  not  compare  the 
severity  of  our  trials,  more  especially,  as  I 
sincerely  trust,  that  I  may  not  be  called 
upon  to  support  that  which  you  have 
assigned  to  me ;  aod  in  order  that  I  may 
be  spared  it,  you  will  do  your  best  to 
keep  up  your  spirits,  and  invigorate  your 
health,  will  you  not  ?'* 

**  Indeed,  I  will,"  she  replied,  and  she 
kept  her  word — but  it  availed  little — the 
alarming  symptoms  continued  ;  and  when 
Susan  arrived,  according  to  promise,  to 
visit  her  friend,  she  was  horror-stricken  at 


eftr 
I  took  ber 
i  kET  OS  tbe  opakn 
oi  Looisa's  health, 
^■41  .j^  IB*  diac  il  wDoId  be  a  ^Ise  kind- 
"»se  m  !«■  Tar:  M  represent  tbe  case  as 
e«  ^FTo^  ticsi  ^e  tfaoo^lit  it ;  as  ia  tbe 
.^!ix  B  die  woist  ttappenioz'.  the  troth 
-■osc  iom  x  iTvcBletL  and  be  shoald  only 
*  "!w  TRtn  prepared  for  having  had 
"noffw  laCee  at  it;  and  beggiog  her, 
Tufi  lore,  tD  let  him  know  her  candid 
KMnun  HI  die  .Hifafcct.  \l1tfa  tnaoT  tears 
nt-^cre,  5usan  coo^fficd,  that  she  con- 
viemt  Ltnin  in  a  very  dangerous  state, 
svt  :3at  jbe  faad  not  eoongh  experience  in 
syca  oiarrers  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
re-jtcwiT  oa  «  important  a  matter.  Her 
;  coincided  so  much  with 
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his  own,  that  he  determined  on  at  once 
consulting  a  physician,  although  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  much  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  his  doing  so.  However,  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
day  happened  to  be  staying  at  Stapleford 
Castle,  he  was  requested  to  come  over. 
To  him  Mr.  Castleton  revealed  so  much 
of  the  state  of  the  case  as  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  correct  judgment,  and  then,  in 
breathless  suspense,  awaited  his  opinion- 
The  result  was,  that  the  worthy  man, 
with  many  expressions  of  sympathy,  in- 
formed Mr.  Castleton,  that  though  he 
need  not  despair,  there  was  undoubtedly 
great  cause  for  alarm,  and  that  one  thing, 
at  any  rate,  was  certain,  that  medicine 
would  be  of  no  avail.  He  suggested 
the  usual  remedy  of  change  of  air  and 
scene— but  Mr.  Castleton  knew  well  that 
as  no  association  connected  with  her  un- 
happy attachment  belonged  to  that  place, 
no  change  would  be  beneficial ;  and  that, 
if  it  were  possible  to  relieve  her  mind  by 
diverting  her  thoughts  by  constant  oc- 
cupation, her  own  home,  and  her  own 
pursuits  among  the  poor,  would  be  most 
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friend,  that  she  only  felt  how  delighted  she 
would  have  been,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, to  have  received  such  an  intima- 
tion. The  idea  of  profiting  by  her  death 
did  not  once  cross  her  mind.  If  it  had  oc- 
curred to  her,  she  would  have  banished  it 
at  once  as  totally  unworthy,  and  moreover 
she  would  have  reflected,  that  Wentworth's 
love  for  Louisa  could  only  be  heightened 
by  her  present  circumstances,  and  that 
even  if  her  death  were  to  happen  shortly, 
he  would  probably  return  at  once  to  his 
living  with  his  heart  full  of  love  for  the 
departed,  and  would  probably  never  return 
to  a  neighbourhood  which  would  for  ever 
after  be  fraught  with  such  painful  asso- 
ciations. She  might  have  thought  thus, 
had  the  idea  occurred  to  her ;  but,  as  before 
stated,  it  really  did  not.  She  was  too  full 
of  grief  at  the  too  probable  loss  of  her 
friend,  and  of  sympathy  for  the  anguish 
which  Mr.Castleton  and  Wentworth  would 
in  that  event  be  doomed  to  endure,  for  any 
selfish  feeling  of  that  nature  to  find  a  place. 
She  looked  forward  therefore  to  the  meet- 
ing  with  Wentworth  with  a  melancholy 
pleasure.     With  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  to 
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see  him  and  to  hear  his  voice  must  always 
be  productive  of  pleasure  to  her,  but  with 
melancholy,  since  she  could  well  conceiye 
the  anguish  of  mind  into  which  he  must 
have  been  thrown  by  the  sad  intelligence 
contained  in  Mr.  Castleton's  communi- 
cation. 

It  was  on  a  fine  afternoon,  early  in 
October,  that  Wen  tworth  arrived  once  more 
at  Shelbridge.  The  trees  had  many  of 
them  already  put  on  their  autumn  livery, 
and  had  changed  their  garb  of  green  for 
every  variety  of  red  and  yellow.  The  sun, 
which  was  within  an  hour  of  setting,  was 
pouring  a  flood  of  golden  light  across  the 
valley,  and  bringing  out  each  varying  shade 
into  greater  vividness  and  distinctness. 
There  was  hardly  any  breeze,  and  though 
the  morning  had  been  chilly,  the  sun  had 
still  sufficient  power  to  warm  and  purify  the 
atmosphere,  so  that,  at  this  period  of  the 
afternoon,  the  temperature  spoke  more  of 
the  decline  of  summer  than  of  the  advent 
of  winter.  So  warm  was  it,  that  Louisa, 
well  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  was  permitted  to 
sit  on  her  favourite  seat,  whence  one  of  the 
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most  picturesque  views  of  the  valley  was 
commanded. 

As  she  sat  and  gazed  upon  it,  she  thought 
that  she  had  never  seen  it  look  more  beau- 
tifiiL 

"  How  fortunate  it  is,"  she  said,  "  that 
there  has  been  so  little  wind  this  year. 
The  leaves  are  almost  all  left  on  the  trees, 
80  that  we  have  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of 
the  autumnal  tints,  without  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  some  leafless  skeletons  marring 
the  harmony  of  the  scene  with  their  gaunt 
and  naked  arms." 

"  The  melancholy  part  of  the  prospect," 
replied  her  father,  "  is  the  reflection  that 
it  necessarily  causes  in  our  mind,  that  it 
will  all  so  soon  disappear.  The  leaves  all 
tremble  to  their  fall,  and  the  first  gale  will 
scatter  them  in  the  dust,  and  leave  nought 
but  the  leafless  skeletons  behind." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  his  voice  faltered, 
and  a  deep  sigh  accompanied  his  words. 
He  was  thinking,  that  she,  the  fairest 
ornament  of  that  fair  scene,  would  soon  be 
taken  from  his  sight,  while  he,  the  bare  and 
leafless  skeleton,  would  be  left  in  his  deso- 
lation to  bemoan  her  loss. 
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LoQisa  divined  the  thought,  and  pressing 
his  hand  tenderly,  she  replied — 

*'  But  then,  dear  papa,  we  know  that  the 
spring  will  soon  be  here,  and  then  the 
leaves  will  once  more  be  reunited  to  the 
stems  that  bore  them,  and  present  a  fairer 
spectacle  than  this,  connected  with  no  snob 
melancholy  associations.  And  in  the  mean 
time  the  fallen  leaves  will  not  be  idle. 
They  will  cluster  around  the  roots,  and  fer- 
tilize the  ground  about  them,  so  that  the 
tree  itself  will  be  strengthened,  and  will 
put  forth  fresh  shoots  towards  Heaven." 

Her  father  could  not  speak,  but  tenderly 
returned  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  while 
Susan,  who  stood  a  little  in  the  rear,  did 
not  attempt  to  restrain  her  fast  falling 
tears.  A  silence  ensued,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  Louisa  herself,  who  exclaimed — 

''  Hark !  I  hear  wheels.  It  is  time  for 
Mr.  Wentworth  to  be  here,  is  it  notf 
Yes  ;  there  is  the  carriage  ?  Had  you  not 
better  go  and  meet  him,  papa,  and  bring 
him  to  me — for  I  should  be  sorry  to  go  in 
as  long  as  the  sun  is  shining  so  glori- 
ously," and  as  her  father  left  her,  she 
added  to  Susan,  *'  It  may  be  the  last  time 
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that  I  shall  see  the  sun  shining  upon  a 
scene  like  this.  It  is  getting  late  in  the 
season  for  such  fine  weather,  and  another 
summer  it  will  not  be  mine  to  see.  You 
cannot  think  how  strange  it  is,  she  pur- 
sued/' as  her  weeping  companion  made  no 
reply ^  **  to  think  that  one  is  gazing  upon  so 
many  things  for  the  last  time.  One  gale 
of  wind  and  these  leaves  will  be  scattered, 
and  when  next  the  trees  are  clothed  in 
their  spring  attire,  I  shall  have  been  long 
removed  from  the  scene  of  their  existence. 
Nay,  do  notweep  so,  dear  Susan,  think  how 
much  more  glorious  will  be  the  scene  that 
I  shall  then  be  privileged  to  look  upon. 
What  can  this  earth  in  all  its  beauty  dis^ 
play  that  can  compare  with  the  joys  of 
Heaven  ?  And  yet  it  is  very  beautiful,"  she 
murmured,  ^^  Did  you  ever  hear  Susan, that 
some  great  and  good  men  have  thought  it 
not  improbable  that,  after  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  this  world,  as  at  present  constituted, 
it  may  be  remodelled,  and  in  a  new  and 
purified  state  be  assigned  as  our  dwelling- 
place,  when  we  are  united  to  our  purified 
bodies.  It  is  a  pleasing  thought,  methinks, 
that  that,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  our 
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head,  or  hold  her  delicate  hand  within 
by  the  hour,  while  even  Susan  had  some 
such  consolation  ;  but  he  must  remain  im- 
passive, and  appear  composed  r  while  his 
very  heart  was  being  torn  asunder  with  an- 
guish. There  was  another  concealment, 
moreover,  that  he  had  to  practise ;  for 
while  his  heart  was  torn  with  grief  for  the 
victim,  it  burned  with  fierce  indignation 
against  the  betrayer.  And  as  he  gazed 
on  the  fair  form  before  him,  which  a  few 
short  weeks  had  sufficed  to  bring  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  he  could  scarce  con- 
trol his  wrath  against  the  man  who  had 
caused  this  cruel  wreck.  "  Had  he  never 
crossed  her  path,"  he  thought,  ''  she  would 
have  continued  to  lead  a  happy  and  con- 
tented existence,  the  joy  of  her  bereaved 
father,  and  the  support  and  comfort  of  all 
those  around  her;  and  who  knows  but 
that,  in  time,  my  faithful  devotion  might 
have  won  upon  her  afiections,  and  we  then 
might  have  lived  in  peace  and  innocence, 
denizens  of  this  almost  earthly  paradise. 
But  the  designing  serpent  entered  our 
abode  of  happiness,  and  behold  the  result. 
A  fair  young  girl  consigned  to  an  early 
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grave;  a  father,  already  deeply  tried,  de- 
prived of  his  sole  remainiDg  solace ;  aod 
myself,  the  brightest  hopes  of  my  youth 
blighted,  Condemned  to  pass  a  wretched, 
and,  possibly,  prolonged  existence  in  una- 
vailing regrets  for  the  past. '' 

But  all  these  feelings  must  be  suppressed. 
Louisa  could  not  endure  that  any  one 
should  by  word,  by  look  or  sign,  arraign 
the  conduct  of  Lennox.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  a  subject  on  which  she  could  enter 
with  Wentworth  ;  but,  to  her  father,  she 
had  spoken  her  mind  freely. 

"  I  acknowledge,*'  she  had  said,  "  that 
Mr.  Lennox  has  wronged  me — that,  in 
depriving  you  of  me,  he  has  deeply  injiued 
you.  I  am  quite  aware  that  he  therefore 
stands  in  need  of  your  forgiveness,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  implore  you  to 
forgive  Jiim  ;  forgive  him  from  your  heart ; 
think  how  glorious  a  thing  it  is  to  forgive, 
and  what  an  opportunity  now  presents 
itself  of  practising  so  noble  a  virtue.  And 
it  is  only  an  injury  to  yourself,  dearest 
papa,  that  you  have  to  forgive.  He  has 
not  injured  me,  who  has  sent  me  earlier 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
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to  the  state  of  happiness  that  I  trust  awaits 
me.  It  is  you  that  he  has  mjured.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  personal  injury  that  you  have 
to  forgive.  Forgive  it,  then,  as  you  hope 
that  all  my  numerous  shortcomings  will 
themselves  be  forgiven  by  Him  whom  the 
most  perfect  of  us  has  offended  so  deeply. 
He  may  not  have  been  so  much  to  blame 
as  you  think.  He  may  even  now  be  re- 
pentant. It  is  my  earnest  and  constant 
prayer  that  he  may  not  be  visited  with 
chastisement  on  account  of  his  sins  against 
us,  but  that  it  will  please  the  Almighty  to 
lead  him  to  himself,  and  cause  him  to  be 
conscious  of  his  sins  by  judgment  tem- 
pered with  mercy." 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  that  Ferdinand 
had  to  endure,  ere  he  could  bring  his  mind 
to  the  temper  that  his  daughter  desired. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  self-control,  to 
the  repression  of  the  unruly  passions  that 
so  much  vex  and  harass  our  imperfect 
nature,  this  was  the  hardest  trial  he  had 
yet  been  called  upon  to  go  through  ;  for 
though  Louisa,  with  ingenious  sophistry^ 
had  endeavoured  to  exonerate  Lennox 
from  the  blame  of  having  caused  any  in- 
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jury  to  her,  and  had  striven  to  show  her 
father  that  it  was  only  a  personal  injary 
that  he  had  to  forgive,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  blow  had  reached  him  through 
her  ;  and  he  could  not  forget  that,  though 
peace  and  eternal  repose  would  be  the  end 
ultimately  attained,  the  grief  and  anguish 
of  which  he  had  been  the  cause  to  her 
trusting  and  guileless  heart,  could  not  be 
over-estimated.  He  saw,  however,  that 
his  daughter  was  right  in  her  injunctions, 
and  that  the  course  she  pointed  out  was 
the  one  which,  as  a  Christian  man  and  a 
Christian  minister,  he  was  bound  to  follow. 
He  therefore  promised  her  that  he  would 
endeavour  strenuously  to  do  so.  And  he 
kept  his  word,  and  was  almost  astonished 
to  find  how  complete  was  the  success  that 
attended  upon  his  own  honest  exertions, 
aided  by  that  grace  from  above  for  which 
he  never  ceased  to  pray.  He  arrived  at 
length  at  the  point  of  considering  that 
Lennox  was  far  more  an  object  of  pit}' 
than  of  anger,  and  he  was  able  from  his 
inmost  heart  to  join  in  his  daughter's 
prayers  that  he  might  one  day  be  merci- 
fully led  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
that  his  repentance  might  not  be  too  late. 
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From  Wentworth,  however,  so  much 
younger,  and  so  much  less  trained  in  the 
bitter  school  of  suffering,  the  same  self- 
conquest  could  not  be  expected,  and  it  was 
with  a  heart  divided  between  grief  and  in- 
dignation that  he  now  came  forward  to 
address  Louisa. 

In  her  manner,  however,  there  was  but 
little  agitation  that  could  be  detected    Her 
thoughts  had  been  so  turned  to  the  future, 
that  the  feelings  that  agitate  us  so  much 
in  this  world  had  but  little  power  over 
her.     She  considered  her  death  as  certain, 
and  as  near  at  hand  ;  and  she  had  so  ac- 
customed herself  to  the  contemplation  of 
it,  that  she  experienced  little  or  no  agita- 
tion from  anything  that  happened  casually 
to  remind  her  of  it.     At  the  moment,  too, 
when   she   saw  Wentworth   approaching, 
her  thoughts  had  been  especially  drawn 
towards  it  by  the  sight  of  the  falling  leaves, 
so  that  his  arrival  occasioned  no  sensation 
.in  her  bosom,  except  that  of  gratification 
at  once  more  beholding  one  whom  she  es- 
teemed so  highly.     She  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  therefore,  with  a  smile,  and  said — 
''I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
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them   that  it  was  time  to  retire  to  the 
bouse. 

Mr.  Castleton  supported  his  daughter 
up-stairs  to  her  room,  and  Went  worth  and 
Susan  were  left  together. 

''  This  is,  indeed,  a  sad  ending  to  the 
tale  of  love  that  I  once  unfolded  to  you, 
Miss  Vernon,"  said  Wentworth,  in  a  low 
voice.  ''  It  is  not  much  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  how  little  did  we  then  expect  all 
that  has  since  occurred." 

"  Little  indeed,"  replied  Sasan.  "  I 
sometimes  blame  myself,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
for  having  inadequately  performed  the 
office  yoQ  assigned  to  me  of  watching  over 
her.  Had  I  warned  her  against  this  un- 
fortunate attachment,  all  might  have  turned 
out  so  diflferently — but,  indeed,  I  acted  for 
the  best.  I  did  all  I  could  to  find  out  the 
character  of  her  late  admirer,  and  no  one 
said  aught  but  praise  of  him." 

^'  He  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  the 
world's  censure,"  replied  Wentworth. 
"  Heartless  and  selfish  as  he  is,  the  world 
is  too  full  of  those  who  are  equally  so,  to 
be  able  to  condemn  him,  who  is  but  one 
of  themselves.     But  indeed,  Miss  Vernon, 
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deeply  as  I,  above  all  others,  bave  to  de- 
plore tl.e  result  of  tbat  uuhappj- a£^r  a1 
SUplet'ord,  1  caQnot  blame  you  ;  you,  o 
coarse,  acted  for  tbe  beat — iodted  yoi; 
could  bave  had  do  motive  for  doing  other' 
wise." 

A  slight  colour  rose  to  Susan's  palt 
cheek,  as  she  thought  of  the  motive  thai 
miffht  bave  swayed  her  iu  auy  project  tQ 
further  Louisa's  marriage  ;  but  it  was,  at 
any  rate,  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  did 
not  suspect  its  existence. 
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CHAFfER  IV. 

It  would  be  needlessly  painful  to  trace  the 
daily  course  of  the  insidious  disease  that 
was  bringing  Louisa  Castleton  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  Its  progress  was  both  rapid 
and  certain  ;  and  though  from  day  to  day 
it  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  noted,  yet 
from  week  to  week  the  change  was  marked 
and  unmistakeable.  She  had  rightly  con- 
jectured that  she  would  never  again  enjoy 
the  same  scene  that  she  had  done  on  the 
evening  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  weather  became  wet  and  cold,  and 
she  never  again  was  able  to  quit  the  house. 
For  some  time,  however,  she  descended 
from  her  bed-room  to  the  drawing-room, 
at  first  on  foot  with  assistance,  but  after  a 
time  carried  wholly  in  her  father's  arms, 
who  fancied,  in  his  anguish,  that  he  could 
detect  an  almost  daily  diminution  in  the 
weight  of  his  burden.     At  last,  this  trifling 
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C  Ast  ber  last  hoar 
:  ■ad  jet,  trying  as  the 
h  itf  H  «as  to  the  loving  hearts 
her.  tbej-  dreaded  the 
doiiae  of  the  aoeae — there  was  such  an 
■mpRMhle  yleiame  ia  the  betng  with 
her,  and  bearii^  ber  cooTerse.  It  seemed 
almoat  as  if  ther  were  permitted  to  hold 
tnurcourse  witli  an  angel  from  heaven. 
It  waf  a  melancholT  satis^don  to  the 
heart-broken  Either,  to  see  the  blessed  re- 
sults oi  his  own  instructions  and  prayers. 
The  ^ood  seed  that  he  had  implanted  in 
her  heart,  and  so  carec'uity  watched  and 
tended,  had  indeed  broazbt  forth  fruit 
abundantly  :  she  had  profited  so  welt,  both 
br  his  precept  and  example,  that  he  felt 
that  to  have  been,  onder  God,  the  means 
oi  titring  sacb  a  being  tor  her  heavenly 
home  was  a  source  of  happiness  that 
might  well  rep>ay  him  for  all  the  afflictions 
ctf  his  lil'e  of  trial. 

"  Ves,"  he  said  to  bis  daughter  on  one 
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occasion,  **  I  remember  well  that  when 
your  dear  mother  died,  I  earnestly  wished 
that  I  might  soon  follow  her,  and  be  re- 
leased from  a  world  which  seemed  to  have 
nought  but  unhappiness  in  store  for  me. 
I  see  now  that  my  Heavenly  Father  had  a 
work  for  me  to  do,  which  would  tend  both 
to  His  glory  and  to  my  happiness,  and  it 
pleased  Him  to  preserve  me  for  that ;  and 
humbly  do  I  thank  Him  for  having  disre- 
garded my  ignorant  wishes.  If  I  had 
done  nothing  since,  on  which  I  could  re- 
flect with  pleasure,  but  prepare  you  to 
follow  your  sainted  mother,  I  should  be 
well  content  at  my  life  having  been  at  that 
time  spared." 

"  Yes,  dear  father,"  she  replied,  "  and 
so  it  may  be  now  ;  and  if  you  are  tempted 
to  wish,  when  I  am  gone,  that  you  might 
follow  at  once,  you  will  recollect  what  you 
have  just  said,  will  you  not  ?  and  think 
that  there  may  still  be  something:  in  store 
for  you  in  this  world,  which  may  givcyou 
cause,  at  some  future  time,  to  thank  the 
Almighty  for  having  prolonged  your  exist- 
ence ;  and  you  will  have  cause  for  all  your 
fortitude,  all  your  trust  in  Providence,  for 

VOL.    III.  o 
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I  feel  that  the  sands  of  my  glass  are  ra- 
pidly, very  rapidly,  runDiDg  out." 

This  conversation  took  place  one  even- 
ing, just  as  Mr.  Castleton  was  taking 
leave  of  his  daughter  for  the  night.  Early 
the  next  morning,  Susan,  who  slept  in  a 
room  adjoining,  stepped  quietly  into  the 
dressing-room,  and  asked  the  servant, 
louisa's  old  nurse,  who  slept  there  with 
the  door  open  into  the  bed>room,  how 
Miss  Castleton  had  passed  the  night. 

"  I  think  she  has  had  a  very  good  night, 
ma'am,  she  was  a  little  restless,  at  first, 
but,  since  that,  I  have  woke  several  times, 
and  I  have  not  heard  her  stir," 

"  Is  she  asleep  now  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  so,  I  have  not 
heard  her  move." 

An  indefinable  impulse  prompted  Susan 
to  step  forward  on  tiptoe  into  the  inner 
apartment.  She  reached  the  bed,  and 
looked  through  the  curtains,  bat  Louisa's 
back  was  turned  towards  her,  and  she  only 
saw  that  she  was  sleeping  soundly ;  one 
hand  was  lying  outside  the  bedclothes,  and 
Susan,  fearing  lest  she  might  take  cold, 
pondered  withia  herself  whether  she  could 
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not  place  the  hand  beneath  the  clothes 
without  awaking  her.  After  thinking  some 
time,  she  determined  to  attempt  it,  being 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  soundness 
with  which  she  appeared  to  be  sleeping ; 
she  put  forth  her  hand  accordingly,  and 
touched  that  of  the  sleeper.  Gracious 
Heavens !  it  was  indeed  cold,  cold  as  a 
stone,  cold  with  that  indescribable  chill, 
which  only  the  stroke  of  death  can  give. 
In  an  agony  of  terror,  Susan  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  wrist,  in  the  faint  hope 
that  the  beating  of  the  pulse  might  dispel 
the  coiiviction  of  the  dread  truth.  The 
hope  was  as  brief  as  it  was  faint — all  was 
over,  and  the  pure  spirit  had  passed  away 
so  lightly,  that  not  even  a  momentary 
struggle  had  disturbed  the  composure  of 
her  position,  or  the  regularity  of  her  fea- 
tures. Here  was  death,  indeed,  but  death 
disarmed  of  all  its  terrors.  At  first, 
Susan,  was  overwhelmed  with  that  natural 
horror,  which  we  all  feel  when  brought 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into  contact 
with  a  corpse,  but  that  feeling  soon  gave 
way  to  a  kind  of  religious  awe,  w^hich  stole 
over  her  soul.     Her  thoughts   rose  from 
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the   lifeless  body  to   the   pure   spirit,  so 
lately  its   tenant,  but  which  now,  all  its 
troubles  at  length   over,   was   resting  in 
peace,   hopefully  awaiting  the  time  when 
it  should  once  again  be  clothed  with  its 
former  garment  in  its  changed  and  glori- 
fied  condition.     She  would  have  liked  to 
have  remained  for  hours  in  meditation  by 
the  side  of  the  supposed  sleeper,  but  she 
felt   that   much   was   to  be   done.      The 
tidings   must  be  broken,  as   tenderly  as 
possible,   to    Mr.    Castleton.      The    old 
nurse,  too,  who  was  busily  dressing  her- 
self in  the  next  room,  would  be  dreadfully 
shocked,  and  must  be  carefully   brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     Having 
gone  round,  therefore,  to  the  other  side  of 
the   bed,   and  gazed   once   more   on   the 
placid  countenance,  she  returned    to   the 
dressing-room,   and   broke   the   news,   as 
well  as  she  could,  to  the  horror-stricken 
attendant.     She  could  not,  at  first,  believe 
that  it  was  possible,  that  her  charge,  could 
thus,  as  it  were,  escape  her  without  her 
knowledge ;  she  slept  so  lightly,  she  was 
sure   the   least   stir  must  have  awakened 
her.     A  visit  to  the  bedside,  however,  dis- 
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pelled  all  her  doubts,  and  Susan,  leaving 
the  poor  old  woman  drowned  in  tears, 
proceeded  down  stairs,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  period  when  Mr.  Castleton  should  be 
dressed,  and  come  down  to  her. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait,  she  had 
hardly  reached  the  drawing-room,  when 
she  heard  Mr.  Castleton's  step  emerging 
from  his  dressing-room. 

Instead,  however,  of  coming  down- 
stairs*  he  went  at  once  to  enquire  how  his 
daughter  had  passed  the  night.  Receiving 
no  answer  to  his  knock,  be  was  about  to 
renew  his  application,  when  Susan,  who 
had  rushed  upstairs  at  the  sound,  touched 
him  on  the  arm. 

"  Hush !"  said  she.  "  I  have  seen  her 
this  morning — she  was  quite  still,  and 
nurse  told  me  she  thought  she  had  passed 
a  good  night." 

''Is  she  asleep  still,  then?"  enquired 
Mr.  Castleton. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  go  in  at 
present,"  replied  Susan ;  and  then,  in  reply 
to  his  enquiring  glance,  she  added,  **  will 
vou  come  down  with  me  ?  I  have  some- 
thing  of  importance  to  tell  you/' 
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Wr  ^)pfii&lfid  iBBe  «^  at  hand,  aad  that 
maoc  XK  tbe  nore^moas  to  bear  of  her 
Ak  mtenmK-  However,  a  good  nisfat  is 
10  Etnd  a  BtOL,  ^bat  n  oertunlj  has  oi- 
i— raiMjd  vie  a  little — and  while  there  is 
Be  tben  k  bape.^' 

■"  Ayr  I  wOle  there  k  life,"  rq>eated 
Soaao^  in  so  mari^  a  manner,  that  Mr. 
Caa^ettm  siaited  aod  said — 
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**  You  mean  more  than  you  say — for 
Heaven's  sake  end  this  suspense,  and  tell 
me  at  once.  Is  my  child  then,  no  more  ? 
and  was  the  story  of  her  sleep  untrue  ?" 

"  She  has  indeed  slept  sound/'  replied 
Susan;  '^and  will  never  wake  again  in 
this  world/' 

Mr.  Castleton  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  It  was 
true  he  had  expected  this  blow,  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  it,  but  still,  when  it 
fell,  it  came  upon  him  with  crushing  vio- 
lence. He  soon,  however,  recovered  him- 
self, and  rising  from  his  chair,  said  to 
Susan — 

*^  I  thank  you,  for  your  care  in  sparing 
me  as  far  as  possible — but  I  must  now  go 
and  seeJier." 

He,  accordingly,  left  the  room,  and 
rushed  upstairs,  and  into  the  chamber  of 
death,  expecting  to  see  his  daughter  as  she 
bad  breathed  her  last. 

The  busy  care  of  the  old  nurse,  how- 
ever, had  deprived  him  of  this  last 
melancholy  satisfaction.  With  the  offici- 
ousness  of  her  class,  she  had,  immediately 
she  was  left  alone,  set  about  laying  out  the 
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bodr,  and  when  Mr.  CastletOD  entered  th 
room,  the  curtains  were  drawn  back,  ao' 
the  coqee,  covered  only  hy  a  sheet,  wa 
stretched  upon  the  bed.  The  windoK 
too,  had  been  tfirown  open,  and  the  chill 
aatomo  wind  came  msUing  into  the  room 
There  is  nothing  that  brings  the  fact  o 
the  death  of  a  d«u'  friend  so  home  to  ou 
hearts,  as  the  neglect  of  the  usoal  pre 
csottocs  which  bad  been  adopted  dtiriD) 
illness.  The  dread  truth  that  the  gtifieo 
ins  farm  before  us  is  no  lonsier  susceptible 
of  heat,  or  cold,  can  no  longer  dlstinguisl 
between  noise  and  sileuce,  strikes  forcibly 
□poa  us,  as  we  see  the  curtains  waving 
when  before,  everj-  breath  of  air  had  beei 
carefully  excluded ;  when  we  hear  th< 
beat^'  footlall,  the  unsubdued  voice,  when 
ere  while,  the  sottest  tread,  the  gentlesi 
whisper,  were  deemed  almost  too  noisv 
So  thought  Ferdinand,  and  it  seemed  al 
most  a  sacrilege  to  the  dead,  that  it  shouk 
be  treated  with  so  little  atteution.  H( 
stepped  to  the  window,  half-closed  the 
shutters,  and  then,  advancing  to  the  bed 
gazed  with  a  long  and  melancholy  gaze 
upou  L(^r,  who  was  once  his  child.     As  hf 
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6tooped  over  ber,  and  kissed  the  pale 
brow,  its  damp  cbill  sbocked  and  startled 
him,  although  he  had  been  prepared  for  it. 
A  fly  which  had  found  a  refuge  from  the 
autumnal  cold,  in  the  warmth  of  the  sick- 
room, had  settled  on  her  person.  Indig- 
nantly did  Ferdinand  brush  it  off,  though 
the  thought  struck  coldly  upon  his  heart, 
that  worms  and  loathsome  things  would 
soon  make  their  lawful  banquet  upon  that 
lovely  form,  which  the  touch  of  the  harm- 
less fly  seemed  thus  to  profane. 

He  endeavoured  to  direct  his  thoughts 
to  that  glorious  time,  when  the  spirit  should 
once  more  re-enter  its  deserted  mansion  ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  cold  pale  corpse  lying 
before  him  seemed  to  tie  him  down  to  the 
melancholy  present.     He  reflected  there- 
fore that,  as  such  was  the  case,  it  was  not 
good  for  him  to  be  there,  and,  by  a  violent 
effort  of  self-control,  he  tore  himself  away 
from  the  room,  and  with  streaming  eyes  fled 
to  his  own  apartment.     He  then  shut  to 
the  door,  and  poured  forth  his  overflowing 
heart  to  his  God.   He  remained  there  some 
time,  and  great  no  doubt  was  the  internal 
strug;^le ;    but,   when   he  again  made  his 

o3 
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appearance,  the  victory  had  been  gained, 
and  his  manner  though,  of  course,  marked 
by  traces  of  strong  emotion,  denoted  a  calm 
and  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  his 
Maker. 

In  the  mean  time  Susan  had  been  nerv- 
ing herself  for  the  further  task  of  informing 
Wentworth  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the 
cause  of  his  sad  visit  to  Shelbridge  had 
now  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  some  time 
before  be  made  his  appearance,  and  she 
occupied  herself  with  devising  a  hundred 
different  ways  of  giving  him  the  necessary 
information.  At  last  she  became  so 
nervous  that  she  felt  herself  almost  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  had  just  given  way  to  a 
fresh  burst  of  tears,  when  Wentworth  un- 
expectedly entered  the  apartment.  Her 
tears  told  her  story  better  than  she  could 
have  done  herself,  for  Wentworth *s  heart 
immediately  divined  the  true  cause  of  her 
grief. 

'*  Miss  Vernon  alone  and  in  tears !"  he 
exclaimed.  **  Has  any  thing  occurred  up- 
stairs ?  are  the  accounts  worse  this  mom- 
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*'  It  is  all  over,"  said  Susan  in  a  voice 
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half  choked  with  her  sobs.  **  She  is  gone, 
and  my  only  friend  in  this  world  has  quitted 
it  for  a  better." 

Had  Sosan  intentionally  adopted  this 
means  of  subdoing  the  violence  of  Went- 
worth's  grief,  she  could  not  have  better  suc- 
ceeded. His  gentle  sympathizing  nature 
was  so  struck  with  the  anguish  he  saw  de- 
picted in  her  countenance,  and  with  the 
heart-stricken  melancholy  of  her  words, 
that  he  well  nigh  forgot  his  own  sorrow  in 
his  anxiety  to  afford  his  companion  every 
consolation  in  his  power. 

"  Nay,  say  not  so.  Miss  Vernon,"  he 
replied.  **  It  may  be  true  that  that  blessed 
angel,  who  is  gone,  may  have  been  your  only 
female  friend  in  this  world,  but  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  lightly  of  the  regard  and  es- 
teem in  which  you  are  held  both  by  Mr. 
Castleton  and  myself;  and  even  if  your  only 
friend  on  earth  were  taken  from  you,  you 
have  a  friend  in  Heaven  of  whom  nothing 
can  deprive  you." 

'^  I  know  it !  I  know  it  I"  she  said ; 
**  and  believe  me  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  both  you  and  Mr. 
Castleton  have  spoken  of  your  friendship 
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■Mb  ^  *- »«  i  ta»^K  av  biM  to  hoc" 

1.^1   ::t::lt:':^  3K  i  Cn  BBt  Hl^^   to  fac  ■> 

i.;l— .  3ii;cr2  jdi  caise  down  I  WK 
i-iL^.:;^  jr  -T'l.  i^if  JLC-s  M  break  it  to 
-  '.  u.  i:e  j^iciiC  WTIT.  bar  Toadebyed  so 
.  .-c  Jiiiz  ji~  :-wrL  srcro**  had  time  to 
■-.Jitr  s;  lici^-i  t::rLi.i  wi£,  thai  I  became 

f<uc  JC'*  -^e*  Mr  Caitkton  bear  thf 
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'^  He  was  much  overcome  at  first ;  but  he 
left  me  almost  immediately  to  go  and  look 
at  his  daughter,  since  which  I  have  not 
seen  him,  but  I  think  I  heard  him  go  to 
his  own  room  some  time  ago/' 

When  Mr.  Castleton  joined  them,  he 
and  Wentworth  pressed  each  other's  hands 
warmly  without  speaking — their  hearts 
were  too  full  for  that,  but  each  saw  that 
the  other  had  gained  the  victory  over  his 
feelings,  and  would  henceforward  bear  his 
trials  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. 

Seldom  has  it  occurred  that  the  loss  of 
an  individual  has  been  felt  so  severely  as 
was  that  of  Louisa  Castleton  by  the  other 
inmates  of  Shelbridge  Rectory.  In  her  they 
had  respectively  lost  an  only  child,  an  only 
friend,  and  the  object  of  the  most  devoted 
attachment,  while  her  intrinsic  worth  natu- 
rally added  to  all  the  other  incentives  to 
mourning  her  loss ;  and  yet  perhaps  never 
had  a  loss  been  borne  with  more  humble 
resignation,  with  less  outward  display  of 
violent  grief  and  affliction. 

The  spirit  of  Ferdinand  Castleton  had 
infused  itself  into  the  breasts  of  his  com- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennox  having  returned 
from  their  continental  tour,  were  at  this 
time  staying  with  Mrs.  Vernon,  at  Moor 
Park.  Althoitgh  they  had  not  been  mar- 
ried even  one  quarter  of  a  year,  it  was 
tolerably  evident  that  their  matrimonial 
career  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  happy  one. 
Lennox  himself  had  never  felt  much  love 
for  Isabella,  and  was  not  likely,  when  once 
he  was  married,  to  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  feigning  an  affection  that  he  did  not 
feel ;  while  Isabella,  though  her  main 
object,  the  future  coronet,  had  been  se- 
cured, felt  a  natural  annoyance  at  finding 
how  completely  her  charms  had  failed  in 
gaining  her  husband's  affection.  More 
hurt  at  this  discovery  than  she  chose  to 
confess,  she  determined  to  obtain  a  com- 
pensation in  another  way,  and  resolved 
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that,  if  she  were  not  to  he  loved,  she 
would-  not  be  ruled  ; — nay,  not  only  that, 
hut  that  nothing  should  be  ruled,  save  ac- 
cording to  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
In  fact,  she  determined  to  take  the  reins 
into  her  own  hands,  and  make  her  husband 
the  slave,  ii  not  of  her  charms,  at  least  of 
her  domineering  temper.  At  first  Lennox 
submitted,  not  from  love  but  from  indo- 
lence ;  but  when  he  found  how  far  matters 
were  likely  to  be  carried,  his  pride  took 
the  alarm,  and  he  commenced  a  system  of 
resistance  to  his  wife's  attempts  at  obtain- 
ing the  supremacy.  Hence  arose  ceaseless 
quarrels  and  ebullitions  of  temper,  of 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of 
a  termination,  the  parties  being  so  equally 
matched.  For  while  Lennox  possessed,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  vis  inertue  of  passive 
resistance,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
which  a  man  must  always  have  unless  be 
willingly  surrenders  it,  Isabella  was  in- 
finitely his  superior  in  strength  of  purpose 
and  dogged  resolution. 

It  was  now  Lennox's  chief  aim  to  escape, 
as  much  as  possible, from  his  wife's  society ; 
but  even  this  indulgence  was  always  pur- 
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chased  at  the  cost  of  a  storm  of  reproaches 
^hich  awaited  him  on  his  return  ;  not  that 
Isabella  really  cared  for  his  society,  but 
she  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  fault- 
finding, and  seized  upon  every  chance  of 
proving  herself  the  most  injured  and  neg^ 
lee  ted  of  women.) 

On  the  morning,  however,  on  which  the 
sad  event  occurred  which  has  been  detailed 
in  the  last  chapter,  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  escape,  and,  with  his  gun  upon 
his  shoulder,  had  gone  out  under  pretence 
of  shooting.  He  wandered  on  amongst 
the  hills,  thinking  that  in  some  of  the 
wooded  dells  that  intersected  them  he 
might,  perchance,  pick  up  some  early 
woodcock  or  a  stray  pheasant  that  had 
been  frightened  out  of  the  neighbouring 
preserves.  His  thoughts,  however,  ran 
much  less  upon  his  game  than  upon  his 
domestic  unhappiness ;  and  he  drew  a 
bitter  contrast  between  his  life  as  it  now 
was,  and  as  it  might  have  been  had  he 
been  able  to  marry  Louisa  Castleton.  Of 
her  he  had  heard  little  of  late,  although 
he  was  in  such  near  neighbourhood.  Susan, 
in  her  occasioual  letters   to  her  mother, 


ed  tkM  die  was  01,  bat 

hat  of  the  probabihtT 

Id  kr  maladr,  and 

hK  ^Kf  had  DoK  beard  for  some 

Be  dU  aac.  Acfi&m,  attach  nroch 

t  l»  At  i^att  of  her  illiiess. 

t  coodDct  had 

B  of  It  i  bat, 

■  of  hb  on 

r«idi  tfaeaa- 

ICfa  hv^  ODBC 

t  peopfefidnot  Aeof  km  in  these 
I  tiot  she  VDukl.  probaUj,  soon 
be  vdl  ^lin.  It  was  not,  therefore,  so 
■nch  wii^L  sonow  for  her,  as  with  juty  for 
aM^xH,  tfcit  his  heart  was  filled,  as  he 
waited  ^amiy  akm^  with  his  head  bent 
tewaida  tike  owmd  and  abfioched  in  medi- 
btaxi.  A  ntsthng  in  the  boshes  attracted 
his  attenboo,  ind,  looking  up,  he  saw 
sCaatfi^  before  htm  the  same  gipsj  girl 
whom  he  had  first  befaeid  in  the  glen  near 
Stapfe6xd  Castle,  and  to  wbmn.  thoogh 
he  had  oo  two  or  three  occasions  met  with 
her.  he  had  dttct  nnce  spoken. 

Now.   bowerer,  she  barred  his  advaQce, 
aadr  though  she  did  not  speak   herself, 
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seemed  to  expect  that  he  would  address 
her.  In  his  present  gloomy  state  of  mmd 
the  appearance  of  the  gipsy  had  something 
almost  sapernatural  about  it  that  struck 
terror  into  his  soul.  He  remembered  the 
last  words  of  the  prediction  she  had  uttered 
respecting  himself — 

**  A  punishment  just  wilt  thou  find  in  th  j  wife." 

The  wife  then  in  his  thoughts  was  the 
charming  and  innocent  Louisa,  and  he  had 
thought  the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction impossible  ;  but  now  he  could  not 
help  confessing  to  himself  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  being  fulfilled.  On  both  the 
other  occasions  on  which  he  had  seen  her 
he  had  apparently  been  at  a  turning  point 
of  his  destiny.  At  one  time,  as  he  was 
going  to  Moor  Park,  she  had  given  him  a 
warning  glance;  at  the  other,  when  he 
had  finally  given  up  all  chance  of  seeing 
Louisa,  and  was  driving  Isabella  into 
W ,  she  had  pointed  after  him  deri- 
sively. What  was  her  present  purpose  ? 
He  felt  awed  in  her  presence,  and  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  address  her.  At  last  he 
said — 

"  Strange  being !  that  appears  to  haunt 
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my  footsteps,  what  is  your  present  purpose, 
and  why  do  you  thus  arrest  my  progress  ? 
Have  you  any  further  predictions  to  make 
respecting  my  future  career  ?" 

'*  Dost  thou  acknowledge  the  truth  of 

my  last  ?"  replied  she.  ''  Has  not  all 
turned  out  as  I  predicted  ?  Are  not  yoa 
punished  for  your  fickleness,  and  has  not 
an  early  grave  received  the  fair  young 
mortal  who  then  accompanied  you  ?" 
.  "  No  !  girl,  there  you  are  wrong,"  re- 
plied he.  '*  The  young  lady  who  was  then 
with  me  is  alive,  and  only  afflicted  with  a 
temporary  malady." 

"  Fool !"  replied  the  girl.  "  Is  it  thus 
thou  deceivest  thyself?  Go  home — ask 
the  partner  of  your  joys  if  she  has  heard 
from  her  sister  this  morning — and  then  tell 
me  if  you  can  think  that  my  prophecy  is 
yet  unfulfilled  ?" 

So  saying,  she  turned  away,  and  disap- 
peared among  the  underwood  that  skirted 
the  path.  Lennox  turned  to  follow  her, 
hut  he  heard  her  descending  the  steep  side 
of  the  dell  at  a  pace  that  defied  pursuit. 
He  remained  for  a  second  rooted  to  the 
spot.    Was  it  possible  that  her  story  could 
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be  true  ?  that  Louisa  Castleton  could  in- 
deed be  numbered  with  the  dead,  heart- 
broken  by   the  cruelty  of  his  conduct? 
Suspense  was  intolerable  ;  so,  shouldering 
his  gun,  he  set  ofT,  and  proceeded  with 
rapid  strides   in  the   direction  of  Moor 
Park.     On  reaching  the  house,  and  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  he  found  his  wife 
and   mother-in-law   sitting  side   by  side, 
working  and  chatting.     The  sight  re-as- 
sured him  ;  they  could  not  surely  look  so 
composed,  if  the  melancholy  intelligence 
to  which  the  gipsy  had  alluded  had  indeed 
arrived.     His  look  brightened,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  reproaching  himself  for  his 
credulity,  when  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  with 
a  deep  black  edge,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  allowed  to  drop  carelessly  at  his  wife's 
feet.     Once  more  his  heart  sank  within 
him,  and  he  exclaimed, — 

"For Heaven's  sake!  Isabella,  tell  me, 
is  that  letter  from  your  sister,  and  why  is 
she  in  such  deep  mourning  ?" 

"That  letter  is  from  Susan,"  repUed 
Mrs.  Lennox,  carelessly ;  "  but  why  she 
has  chosen  to  write  on  such  dismal  paper 
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I  can't  tell.    We  have  not  lost  any  of  our 
relations,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  But  somebody  is  dead,  surely,"  urged 
Lennox.  ''At  any  rate,  let  me  see  the 
letter."      ^ 

"Indeed,  Charles,"  said  his  wife,  "I 
don't  know  why  you  should  want  to  read 
my  letters.  Surely  you  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  my  receiving  a  private  commu- 
nication from  my  own  sister." 

"  Objection,  nonsense  !"  said  he.  "  You 
may  have  fifty  private  letters  if  you  like, 
if  you  will  but  tell  me  what  she  says  of 
Miss  Castleton." 

"  Really,  Charles,  I  should  be  quite 
jealous,  if  it  were  not  that  that  old  flirt  of 
yours,  whom  you  seem  to  take  so  great  an 
interest  in,  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
interfere.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  only 
you  interrupted  me  so,  and  were  so  impa- 
tient and  so  very  cross,  that  Susan  writes 
to  inform  us  that  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion died  this  morning ;  and  that,  as  she 
cannot  well  stay  in  the  house  alone  with 
the  widower  Mr.  Castleton,  and  the  bach- 
elor   Mr.  Wentworth,  we  may  expect  to 
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see  her  here  again  as  soon  as  the  funeral  is 
over." 

Lennox  did  not  hear  the  end  of  this 
speech,  having  left  the  room  in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  distraction. 

She  was  then  dead,  and  he  had  killed 
her.    By  his  selfishness,  and  by  his  crimes, 
he  had  caused  the  death  of  the  being,  who 
had  loved  him  so  truly  and  so  deeply,  as 
to  pay  the  forfeit  with  her  life.     He  had 
thrown  away  the  priceless  jewel  of  her 
love  for  the  filthy  lucre,  which  he  now 
saw  was  so  little  Ukely  to  contribute  to  his 
happiness.     The  awful  event  which  had 
just  occurred,  while  it  showed  him  how 
deeply  he  had  been  beloved,  manifested  to 
him  also  the  extent  of  his  passion  for  her ; 
and  intense  was  his  agony,  as  he  reflected 
that  she  was  dead,  and  he  tied  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  the  husband  of  ano- 
ther.    Remorse,  grief,  anger,  and  despon- 
dency struggled  within  him  for  the  mastery, 
and  a  prey  to  his  own  unsubdued  passions 
and  to  the  stings  which  memory  was  in- 
flicting, he  was  by  far  a  more  pitiable  ob- 
ject than  the  three  bereaved  ones,  who, 
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with  humble  piety  and  resignation,  were 
mastering  tlieir  affliction  at  Shelbridgc. 

For  the  whole  day  did  he  roam  about 
the  country  a  prey  to  grief"  and  desi>air, 
and  the  short  twilight  of  November  had 
deepened  into  darkness  ere  he  returned  to 
the  house. 

On  meeting  his  wife  he  was,  of  course, 
overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches. 

"  Pretty  conduct  this  !"  said  she,  "  id 
the  third  month  of  our  marriage.  Here 
am  I  lefl  at  home  the  whole  blessed  day, 
while  you  go  roaming  about  the  country, 
bewailing  yourself  like  a  madman,  because 
a  little  trumpery  girl,  whom  you  used  to 
flirt  with,  has  paid  the  penalty  of  her  folly. 
But  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Charles,  if  you 
go  on  in  this  way  you'll  kill  me,  as  you 
have  already  killed  her.  I  wish  to  good- 
ness you  had  married  her,  if  you  were  so 
fond  of  her ;  then  I  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  getting  a  husband  who  would 
have  behaved  as  a  husband  should,  and 
not  go  about  neglecting  his  wife,  and  cry- 
ing after  another  woman,  whom  a  married 
man  like  you  has  no  business  even  to  think 
about." 
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This  speech  naturally  enough  produced 
an  angry  rejoinder,  and  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  harmony  of  the  evening 
was  not  much  increased  by  this  auspicious 
commencement.  Never  had  Lennox  felt 
less  affection  for  his  wife — never  had  he 
felt  greater  disgust  at  the  vulgarity  of  his 
mother-in-law,  than  on  this  occasion,  when 
his  imagination  was  busy  picturing  to  itself 
the  different  scenes  that  might  have  been 
enacted,  had  his  conduct  been  what  it 
should  have  been. 

As  he  contrasted  his  storming,  sarcastic 
wife  with  the  gentle  and  yielding  Louisa, 
and  thought  of  the  difference  between  the 
vulgsur,  worldly  Mrs.  Vernon,  and  the 
grave,  yet  agreeable,  manner  which  he  had 
always  heard  attributed  to  Mr.  Castleton — 
bitter  indeed  were  his  regrets,  that  he  was 
not  spending  his  first  married  visit  at 
Shelbridge  Rectory,  rather  than  at  Moor 
Park  ;  and  deep  was  his  remorse,  when  he 
reflected  that  all  this  might  have  been, 
had  he  so  willed  it ;  but  that  he  had  wil- 
fully cast  away  his  own  happiness,  and 
brought  death,  and  grief,  and  misery  upon 
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those  who  would  so  willingly  have  oontri 
buted  to  it. 

The  thought  was  madness,  and,  wretcbec 
as  he  was  in  the  society  to  which  he  im 
doomed,  he  felt  that  even  that  was  prefer 
able  to  solitude.  It  was  better  to  bear  Uh 
reproaches  of  his  wife  than  the  stings  oi 
his  own  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  day  had  now  arrived,  oh  which  all 

that  remained  in  this  world  of  Liouisa  Cas- 

tleton  was  to  be  committed*  to  the  earth. 

Lord  Stapleford,  whose  increasing  age  and 

infirmities  had  prevented  his  coming  over 

to  Shelbridge  to  be  present  at  the  last 

moments  of  his  beloved  granddaughter,  had 

wished  that  her  remains  should  be  interred 

in  the  family  vault  at  Stapleford  Castle ; 

bat  Ferdinand  had  replied  that,  although 

he  was  willing  to  comply  with  his  father's 

wishes  if  the  latter  still  persisted  in  them, 

be  should  much  prefer  that  his  daughter 

should  be  buried  in  his  own  churchyard, 

that  her  tomb  might  be  always  in  his  sight 

for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ;  and  Lord 

Stapleford  had  accordingly  withdrawn  bis 

request,  and  yielded  to  his  son's  wishes. 

It  was  therefore  in  the  churchyard  of 
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Sbelbridge  tKal  the  melancholy  ceremoDf 
was  to  take  place.  It  was  a  dark  and 
^oomy  aftemooQ in  November;  (he  murky 
clouds,  seeming  alm'.^t  to  touch  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  swept  rapidly  yet  heavily 
across  the  heavens,  discharging  occasioo- 
ally  a  drizzling  mist,  which  increased  more 
and  more  as  the  son  went  down.  The 
gromid  covered  with  withered  leaves  was 
rotten  and  spongy,  while  the  water  oozed 
up  in  the  footsteps  of  the  passer-by.  "Hie 
few  leaves  that  yet  remained  on  the  trees 
bung  heavily  from  the  dripping  branches, 
or,  as  a  gust  of  wind  rather  stronger  than 
common  swept  across  them  were  hurled  to 
the  ground,  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
rotting  heaps  beneath  them.  All  was  dark 
and  cheerless  in  the  extreme.  The  usually 
beautilul  picture  was  marred  and  muti- 
lated ;  the  thick  fog  concealed  all  the  more 
distant  features,  while  even  those  that  were 
visible  were  scarcely  to  be  recognized,  so 
changed  did  they  appear  in  the  dull,  dreary, 
twiUght. 

Four  o'clock  had  been  appointed  as  the 
hour  for  the  funeral,  hut  an  accident  having 
delayed  the  clegyman  who  was  to  officiate, 
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it  was  past  five  when  the  head  of  the  me- 
lancholy procession  was  seen  entering  the 
sacred  precincts.  The  misty  rain  had  now 
increased  to  a  decided  down-pour,  and  the 
twilight  had  been  deepened  by  the  cloudy 
state  of  the  atmosphere  into  darkness 
itself.  It  was  therefore  with  difficulty  that 
those  who  were  awaiting  the  procession 
could  discern  its  slow  approach. 

The  distance  from  the  parsonage  to  the 
churchyard  was  but  trifling,  so  that  the 
assistance  of  mourning  coaches  and  all 
their  paraphernalia  had  been  dispensed 
with,  and  the  coffin,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  was  covered  by  a  pall,  sup- 
ported by  girls,  the  attendants  on  Louisa's 
own  school,  whom  she  herself  had  named 
for  the  melancholy  office  a  short  time 
before  her  death.  After  these  came  Fer- 
dinand Castleton  himself  as  chief  mourner, 
accompanied  by  Went  worth,  whose  grief 
was  far  less  under  control  than  his  own. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  emerged  from 
the  gates  of  the  Rectory  it  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  the  parishioners,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  who,  despite  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  had  determined  to 
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pay  this  last  tribate  of  respect  to  her  who 
was  so  well-beloved  by  them  all. 

Amongst  them  was  one,  who,  although 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  attend- 
ance, and  had  waited  the  longest,  was  not 
apparently  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
others  ;  for  during  the  whole  period,  while 
they  were  waiting,  he  had  not  exchanged 
salutations,  or  spoken  a  word  with  any  one 
of  them.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  large 
mourning  cloak,  which  completely  con- 
cealed his  figure,  while  his  hat,  to  which  a 
large  crape  hatband  was  attached,  was 
pulled  low  over  his  eyes,  and  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  held  to  his  mouth  as  if 
to  exclude  the  damp  cold  air,  served  effec- 
tually to  disguise  his  features.  So  engrossed 
was  the  attention  of  all  those  assembled  by 
the  melancholy  occasion  that  had  brought 
them  together,  that  his  presence  attracted 
no  observation,  and  the  deepening  gloom 
soon  shaded  him  from  their  view. 

When  the  procession  emerged  into  the 
road,  he  fell  into  a  place  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  bier,  and  followed  it  closely  into 
the  church,  where  he  took  up  his  position 
near  the  door,  so  that  when  they  again 
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moved  into  the  open  air,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  a  place  on  one  side  of  the  grave, 
almost  opposite  to  the  officiating  clergy- 
man. A  lantern  had  been  brought  to 
enable  the  latter  to  read  the  service,  and 
as  its  light  fell  upon  the  assembled  party, 
Liennox,  for  it  was  no  other  than  he,  cast 
a  hasty  glance  at  a  woman  standing  by  his 
side,  whose  grief  seemed  even  more  unre- 
strained than  that  of  the  others,  and  who  * 
appeared  almost  suffocated  with  the  sobs 
that  threatened  to  break  her  heart.  He 
started — could  it  be  ?  Yes ;  undoubtedly 
it  was  the  same  Mary  that  he  had  so 
heartlessly  deserted  a  few  months  before. 
The  betrayer  and  the  betrayed  were  stand- 
ing side  by  side;  and  while  one  of  his 
victims  was  being  committed  to  the  grave, 
another  was  standing  weeping  by  his  side. 
She,  however,  was  evidently  unconscious 
of  his  proximity,  and  burying  his  face  in 
his  handkerchief,  he  trusted  that  he  should 
contrive  to  escape  her  observation. 

Meanwhile,  the  sad  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded— '*  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  the 
minister,  and  as  the  stones  rattled,  and  the 
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wet  earth  fell  heavily  upon  the  coffin, 
nature  would  have  its  course,  and  the  loud 
heart-rending  sobs  burst  unrestrained  from 
the  bosom  of  Ferdinand,  whose  resignation 
and  composure  up  to  this  moment  bad 
been  the  wonder  of  all  beholders — while 
Wentworth,  who  had  always  exhibited  a 
less  amount  of  self-control,  wept  like  a 
little  child.  As  he  gazed  on  these  men, 
'  whose  identity  he  conjectured  (for  he  had 
never  seen  Ferdinand,  and  only  once  had 
encountered  Wentworth,  and  that  in  a  far 
different  scene) ,  so  acute  a  pang  of  remorse 
shot  through  his  heart,  that  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  and  the  mourners  were 
sadly  retiring,  he  made  his  way  to  Ferdi- 
nand, who  for  a  moment  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  Wentworth,  and  standing  bare- 
headed before  him,  spoke  thus — 

**  A  heart-broken  and  repentant  sinner, 
Mr.  Castleton,  craves  your  forgiveness  for 
the  greatest  injury  that  could  have  been 
inflicted  upon  you  " 

Ferdinand  started.  The  words,  how- 
ever, left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  unknown  stranger. 

*'  You  have  it,  my  son,  you  have  it," 
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be  replied.  "May  the  God  of  Heaven 
forgive  you  for  the  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted against  Him,  as  freely  as  I  do  for 
the  grief  you  have  caused  to  me.'* 

And  taJcing  Lennox's  hand,  he  pressed 
it  warmly,  and  breathed  a  fervent  prayer 
that  the  repentance  spoken  of  might  not 
be  the  momentary  effect  of  a  temporary 
remorse,  but  might  result  in  the  true 
turning  of  the  sinner's  heart  towards  Grod. 

As  Lennox  turned  away,  the  light  of 
the  lantern  fell  full  upon  his  face,  from 
which  he  had  now  removed  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  revealed  to  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Brown,  who  was  still  near  him,  the 
features  of  him,  whom  she  once  loved 
so  well,  and  whom  she  had  so  much  cause 
to  hate.  A  faint  shriek  announced  her 
consciousness  of  his  presence,  but  as 
Lennox  turned  to  retire,  she  laid  her  hand 
firmly  on  his  cloak. 

"  Nay,  you  leave  me  not  thus,"  said  she. 
''  Attempt  not  to  escape  me,  or  I  will  pro- 
claim to  this  assembly  of  mourners  that 
you  are  the  wretch  that  brought  that 
departed    angel    to    her  tomb,   and   you 
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would  be  torn  in  pieces,  ere  yoa  could 
raise  your  hand  to  defend  yourself/' 

''Hush!  Mary  hush!''  replied  he, 
alarmed  lest  she  should  really  carry  her 
threat  into  execution.  **  I  will  not  go 
yet,  but  tell  me,  how  is  your  child  ?" 

"  Here,"  she  said,  pointing  with  her 
foot  to  a  small  mound  of  earth, ''  here  it 
lies,  rotting  in  its  grave ;  my  child !  our 
child !  your  child  fell  an  early  victim  to 
its  father's  neglect  and  cruelty.  Yes,  sir, 
if  you  want  to  know  more,  the  child  died 
of  illness,  contracted  daring  the  time 
when  you  left  it  to  roam  about  the  streets 
with  me,  a  houseless  wanderer,  and  I 
should  have  been  dead,  too,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  goodness  of  one  on  whom  you 
have  also  inflicted  a  deadly  wound." 

''  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  Lennox. 

"  I  mean,"  she  replied,  "  one  whom 
you  first  deprived  of  Miss  Castleton*s  love, 
as  you  afterwards  deprived  her  of  her  life ; 
one  who,  when  I  was  left  desolate  and 
starving,  gave  me  bread  to  eat,  and  words 
of  comfort,  hardly  less  necessary  to  my 
existence,  and  sent  me  down  here,  where 
that  angel  of  goodness,  whom  you  have 
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destroyed,  would  have  made  my  life  worth 
haviog,  if  she  had  lived/' 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Went, 
worth  r' 

'*  I  do/'  said  she ; ''  and  I  wonder  how  you 
dared  to  stand  by  that  grave,  face  to  ^ce 
with  those  you  have  so  deeply  wronged/' 

''  But  after  all,"  said  Lennox,  ''  you  do 
not  know  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
poor  Miss  Castleton's  death  ?" 

"Do  I  not?"  she  replied.  ''Nay,  if 
you  are  anxious  to  hear  more,  I  can  tell 
you  more  than  you  will  like  to  know.  In 
the  delirium  of  fever  your  hated  name 
escaped  me — and  she,  who  was  watching 
by  my  bedside,  discovered  that  she  had 
been  betrayed  ;  that,  while  you  professed 
to  love  her,  you  were  occupied  in  ruining 
me ;  she  discovered  your  utter  unworthi- 
ness,  for,  till  then,  spite  of  your  conduct, 
she  had  loved  you,  and  she  never  held  her 
head  up  afterwards.  Two  innocent  victims 
you  have  hurried  to  the  grave  ;  would  that 
I,  the  guilty  one,  could  be  added  to  their 
number — but  it  may  not  be,  and  I  must 
live  and  bear  my  life,  burdened  as  it  is 
with    the  heavy  curse  of  the  memory  of 
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past  iniquity.  You  have  condemned  Mr. 
Castleton  and  Mr.  Wentworth  to  a  life  of 
bereavement  and  affliction,  but  on  me  you 
have  inflicted  an  injury  far  more  cmel 
than  theirs,  and  their  grief  is  happiness 
compared  to  my  sufferings.  Go,  now, 
reflect  on  the  misery  you  have  caused,  and 
may  the  stings  of  conscience  be  your 
plague  for  evermore." 

Goaded  to  madness  by  her  words,  Len- 
nox fled  from  her  presence.  All  the 
soothing  influence  which  the  mild  and 
forgiving  words  of  Mr.  Castleton  had  in- 
fused into  his  soul  was  banished  by  the 
fierce  denunciations  of  the  unhappy  girl, 
and  the  further  revelations  she  had  made  to 
him  of  the  extent  of  the  iniquities  he  had 
committed,  and  the  misery  he  had  caused. 
In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  and  Went- 
worth returned  to  the  Rectory,  and  as  the 
former  entered  the  house,  which  was  now 
to  be  his  solitary  home,  his  heart  sank 
within  him  at  the  melancholy  prospect, 
and  the  wish  of  his  heart  rose  to  his  hps, 
as  they  murmured — 

"  If  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  grant  that 
I  may  soon   be  set  at  liberty  from   this 
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world  of  sorrow,  and  may  be  permitted  to 
follow  those  loved  ones  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  ;  but  if  it  be  Thy  will  that  I  re- 
main, and  if  Thou  hast  yet  work  for  me 
to  do,  grant  me  strength  to  bear  up  under 

my  trials !" 

*  *  *  «  * 

***** 

The  prayer  was  granted.  The  cold  and 
wet  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  at  the 
funeral,  added  to  the  excited  state  of  his 
nervous  system,  brought  on  an  attack  of 
fever,  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  Ferdinand  Castleton  had  ceased 
to  exist.  His  consciousness  remained  to 
the  last,  and  his  last  words  to  Lord  Ab- 
botsham,  who  had  come  over  on  hearing  of 
his  illness,  were  to  the  effect  that  he  now 
recognized  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty 
in  all  his  dealings,  who  had  both  inflicted 
such  trials  as  to  wean  him  entirely  from 
the  world,  and  had  also  removed  before 
him  those  for  whose  earthly  welfare,  after 
his  departure,  his  soul  would  otherwise 
have  been  troubled.  **  Now,'*  he  said, 
**  there   is    nothing    between    me  and  my 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Upwards  of  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  my  tale  ;  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  readers  who  may  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  various  other  per- 
sonages of  my  story,  a  few  words  shall  be 
added  to  give  a  brief  account  of  their  pre- 
sent fortunes. 

.On  Ferdinand  Castleton's  death,  Went- 
worth  asked  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Shelbridge  from  the  government,  his  uncle 
the  dean  having  consented  to  appoint  the 
government  nominee  to  the  living  in  York- 
shire, which  was  of  a  greater  value.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  Wentworth  should 
have  wished  to  continue  in  a  spot  fraught 
with  such  melancholy  associations.  He 
could  not,  however,  bear  to  part  from  it 
for  ever  :  he  wished  to  be  near  the 
tomb  of  her  he  had  loved  so  dearly,  and 
he  felt  as  if  a  stranger's  presence  would 
profane  a  spot  so  sacred. 
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there  was  no  person  living  who  could  con- 
tribute so  much  to  his  happiness  as  she 
could ;  that  he  did  not  ask  her  to  avow 
that  she  loved  him,  but  that  simply,  if  she 
thought  that  by  marrying  him  she  should 
be  enabled  to  pass  a  happier  existence  than 
at  present,  he  begged  that  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  a  step,  which  would  con- 
tribute so  much  to  their  mutual  happiness. 
Susan's  joy  may  be  imagined.  She  was 
not  hurt  at  the  coldness  of  such  a  pro- 
posal :  once  his  wife,  she  trusted  that  she 
should  be  able  to  win  a  far  greater  share 
of  his  heart  than  he  at  present  offered. 
She  hesitated  for  some  time  about  con-, 
fessing  her  love  to  him  ;  but  at  last,  think- 
ing it  best  to  pursue  the  most  open  course, 
she  not  only  accepted  his  offer,  but  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  long  loved  him, 
and  him  alone.  There  is  no  incitement 
to  love  so  great  as  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  beloved  ;  and  Wentworth  no  sooner 
discovered  that  he  had  been  the  object  of 
attachment  to  a  person  whom  he  esteemed 
so  highly  as  Susan,  than  a  reciprocal  flame 
began  to  kindle  in  his  brerst,  and  before 
the  marriai;e  took  place,  he  had  learnt  to 
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1  to  her  bfis  frvcn  wit- 
■oBv^he  k^piaeai  otf'  tbceewliom,  wfan 
M  aas  st^  cte  kMl  loved  BO  mlL 

TW  Mr  «f  Mr  and  Mis.  Lennox  has 
)nKa«RT£feTC9C  one.  Tlie  good  ^ect 
|MUiagd  W  has  imxw  at  tbe  death  of 
L^i^a  C«deton  speedilT  passed  away. 
'nse  K«d  w  atm  indeed,  bat  it  fell  upon 
mumavmi,  and  tW  birds  of  the  air  de- 
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voured  it.  Unhappy  in  his  own  mind, 
unhappy  in  his  home,  made  miserable  by 
the  overbearing  temper  of  his  wife,  and 
stung  to  madness  by  the  constant  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  he  flies  for  re- 
lief to  scenes  of  vice  and  dissipation.  The 
money  he  obtained  by  hb  luckless  mar- 
riage is  dissipated  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
poverty  begins  to  throw  an  additional  doud 
over  a  life  which  intemperance  and  disease 
have  embittered,  and  threaten  to  shorten. 

Lord  Lennox,  indignant  at  his  son's 
conduct,  has  determined  to  leave  the  bulk 
of  his  property  to  his  second  son,  which 
he  does  the  more  readily,  as  his  eldest-born 
has  no  children. 

If,  as  is  not  improbable,  intemperance 
and  vice  hurry  Lennox  to  an  early  grave 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  Isabella  will  not 
only  miss  the  coronet  she  has  so  much 
coveted,  but  will  be  left  with  the  slender 
provision  of  £10,000,  which  was  all  that 
was  settled  upon  her  at  her  marriage ;  and, 
instead  of  being  a  wealthy  heiress,  will 
subside  into  a  poor  widow,  with  a  doubtful 
reputation. 

Of  the  other  personages  little  remains 
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the  world,  but  she  has  come  to  look  upon 
it  as  of  but  secondary  importance,  and  has 
learnt  to  use  the  good  things  of  this  life 
without  abusing  them.  It  is  a  severe  mor- 
tification to  her  that  she  continues  child- 
less ;  but  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  little  girl, 
and  her  sister,  Lady  Abbotsham's  children, 
she  finds  a  great  interest,  and  is  regarded 
by  them  with  the  greatest  love  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  gipsy  disappeared  soon  after  the 
death  of  Louisa,  and  has  never  been  since 
seen  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Susan  and  her  husband  often  ponder  over 
the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  her  prediction, 
and  puzzle  themselves  to  account  for  it. 
That  she  herself  firmly  believed  in  her 
prophetic  powers  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
as  we  can  hardly  admit  that  hypothesis, 
we  must  be  content  either  to  refer  the  ful- 
filment to  some  strange  and  accidental 
coincidence,  or  have  recourse  to  the  sup- 
position that  she  had  access  to  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Lennox's  cha- 
racter that  we  are  not  aware  of,  and  that 
in  that  manner  she  was  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerable  guess  as  to  the  probable  issue  of 
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a   courtship  which  one  to  observant  as 
herself  could  uot  fail  of  detecting. 

Mary  Browo,  after  the  violent  ebullition 
of  temper  to  which  she  gave  way  at  the 
sight  of  Lennox,  was  seized  with  another 
attack  of  fever,  which  nearly  brought  her 
to  the  grave.  She  recovered,  however,  and 
has  since  devoted  herself  entirety  to  the 
care  of  her  old  grandmother,  who  still 
survives.  Wentworth  and  Susan  are  un- 
remitting in  their  attentions  to  her,  and 
have  completed  the  good  work  that  Louisa 
Castleton  and  her  father  had  begun.  She 
is  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  their  kind' 
ness,  but  she  still  looks  back  with  fondness 
to  the  memory  of  her  former  benefactors, 
aod  is  constantly  to  be  seen  hovering  about 
the  spot  where  reposes  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Ferdinand  Castleton  and  his  well-loved 
daughter. 
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